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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON  02133 


FRANCIS   W.  SARGENT 

GOVERNOR 


February  4,  1971 


Dear  Mr.  Velde: 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  the  fiscal  1971  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  required  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

With  the  experience  gained  from  the  past  two  years,  we  are  able  to  provide  a 
much  greater  specification  of  our  program  for  this  year.  We  also  have  a  multi- 
year  plan  for  dealing  with  the  most  significant  needs  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  system,  especially  the  needs  of  the  highest  crime  rate  areas,  our 
major  urban  centers. 

We  know  that  you  will  give  this  plan  careful  review  and  hope  for  early  approval 
by  the  Justice  Department  so  that  we  may  continue  our  efforts  for  improving  law 
enforcement  in  the  Commonwealth. 

With  best  wishes, 


Sincerely,        »    ^""*\ 


Mr.  Richard  Velde 

Administrator 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

633  Indiana,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 


FRANCIS     W.     SARGENT 

GOVERNOR 

ROBERT     H.    QUINN 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL 
CHAIRMAN 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

80  BOYLSTON  STREET  -  ROOM  1230  -  BOSTON  02116 

(617)727-5497  ARNOLD    R.   ROSENFELD 

ACTING    DIRECTOR 


January  29,  1971 

His  Excellency  Francis  W.  Sargent 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
State  House 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02133 

Dear  Governor  Sargent: 

On  January  29,  1971,  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice  met  and  approved  the  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan 
for  1971  which  must  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  under  the  requirement  of  Section  303  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  It  is  my  pleasure  again  this  year,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  submit  this  plan  to  you. 

This  year's  plan  is  again  characterized  by  concentration  on  the  most 
significant  needs  of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system  and  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  highest  crime  rate  areas,  our  major  urban  centers; 
and  it  includes  support  for  several  projects  which  involve  many  criminal  justice 
and  related  agencies  working  jointly  on  common  problems. 

We  feel  that  this  plan  reflects  the  priorities  for  improving  our  response  to 
crime  and  improving  our  criminal  justice  system.  It  should  serve  as  an  invaluable 
guide  to  the  Commonwealth  in  confronting  this  serious  problem. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  H.  Quinn 

Attorney  General  and  Chairman 
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Form  LEAA-OLEP-4 

(Rev.  10-23-70) 


Budget  Bureau  No. 
Approval  Expires 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 

Office  of  Law  Enforcement 

Programs 


Application  for 

Action  Grant 

Fiscal  Year  1971 


Application  Is  Hereby  Made  For  An  Action  Grant  Under  Title  I,  Part  C,  Of  The 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 

(Public  Law  90-351,  82  Stat.  197)  For  The  Fiscal  Year  Indicated  Above 


Applicant  State: 
Amount  Applied  For: 


Massachusetts 
$9,424,000 


1.  This  application  is  supported  by:  (Check  and  complete  one) 

|X|  The  attached  revised  comprehensive  plan  dated  January  29,  1971 

|    I  The  attached  (supplement)  (amendment)  to  comprehensive  plan  dated: 

2.  Identifying  data: 

a.  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency: 
(name,  address,  telephone  number) 
Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 

Room  1230 

80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

617-727-5497 

b.  Planning  Agency  Administrator: 
(name,  title,  address,  telephone  number) 
Arnold  R.  Rosenfeld,  Acting  Executive  Director 
(Same  address  and  telephone  number  as  above) 

c.  Financial  Officer: 

(name,  title,  agency,  address,  telephone  number) 
Gardner  Jackson,  Jr.,  Associate  Director  for  Administration 

and  Grant  Management 
(Same  address  and  telephone  number  as  above) 

3.  The  undersigned  represents,  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  agency  that: 

a.  Any  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  shall  be  subject  to  and  will  be 
administered  in  conformity  with  the  (i)  Conditions  Applicable  to  the  Fiscal  Ad- 
ministration of  Grants  under  Part  C,  Title  I,  of  P.L.  90-351,  and  (ii)  General 
Conditions  Applicable  to  Administration  of  Grants  under  Part  C,  Title  I,  of  P.L. 
90-351,  as  set  forth  in  the  text  attached. 

b.  Funds  awarded  will  be  used  only  for  the  programs  described  in  the  Section  enti- 
tled "Annual  Action  Plan"  as  set  forth  in  the  Comprehensive  Law  Enforcement 
Plan  appended  as  Attachment  D  or  in  any  amendment  thereto  duly  filed  with  and 
approved  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 


c.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  gross  amount  of  this  grant  will  be  expended  for 
compensation  of  personnel,  exclusive  of  compensation  for  time  engaged  in  con- 
ducting or  undergoing  training  programs. 

d.  Any  grant  funds  so  expended  for  compensation  of  personnel  will  be  matched  by 
State  or  local  expenditures  for  increased  personnel  compensation  of  equal 
amount. 

4.  The  State  planning  agency  hereby  assures  that  it  will  comply  with  and  will  insure 
compliance  by  its  subgrantees  and  contractors  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  all  requirements  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  (28  C.F.R.  Part  42)  issued  pursuant  to  that  title,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the  applicant  receives  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  State  planning  agency  further  will 
comply  with  and  insure  compliance  by  its  subgrantees  and  contractors  with  Justice 
Department  equal  employment  regulation  in  federally  assisted  programs  (28  C.F.R. 
Part  42,  sub-part  D)  to  the  end  that  employment  discrimination  in  such  programs  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  shall  be  eliminated.  The  State 
planning  agency  recognizes  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  seek  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  the  foregoing  covenants  against  discrimination,  and  will  include  a  similar 
covenant  assuring  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  seek  judicial  enforcement  in  its 
subgrants  or  contracts. 

5.  This  application  (submitted  in  12  copies)  consists  of  the  following  in  addition  to  this 
form: 


Attachment  A 
Attachment  B 
Attachment  C 
Attachment  D 
Attachment  E 


List  of  Action  Programs  for  Which  Grant  Support  is  Requested 

General  Conditions 

Fiscal  Administration  Conditions 

Program  Component  —  Comprehensive  Law  Enforcement  Plan 

Administrative  Component  of  Plan 


SIGNATURE  *Signature  of  Person  in  Item  2b 

(Signature  required  on 


original  copy  only.  Use  ink.) 


(Zju£g^°t 


Date 


;JU~  £%/9  7/ 


*If  another  authorized  State  signatory  is  required  for  this  grant  application  by  State  law  or  executive  policy,  this 
should  be  added,  including  a  reference  to  position  and  title. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ACTION  GRANT 

ATTACHMENT  B 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
GRANTS  UNDER  PART  C,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 

1.  Reports.  Each  grantee  shall  submit  such  reports  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  shall  reasonably  request. 

2.  Copyrights.  Where  planning  agency  programs  produce  original  books,  manuals, 
films,  or  other  copyrightable  material,  the  grantee  may  copyright  such,  but  the  Ad- 
ministration reserves  a  royalty-free,  non-exclusive  and  irrevocable  license  to  repro- 
duce, publish,  translate  or  otherwise  use,  and  to  authorize  others  to  publish  and  use 
such  materials. 

3.  Patents.  If  any  discovery  or  invention  arises  or  is  developed  in  the  course  of  or  as  a 
result  of  work  performed  in  a  grantee  program,  the  grantee  shall  promptly  refer  the 
discovery  or  invention  to  the  Administration,  which  will  determine  whether  or  not 
patent  protection  will  be  sought,  how  any  rights  therein,  including  patent  rights,  will 
be  disposed  of  and  administered,  and  the  necessity  of  other  action  required  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  work  supported  with  Federal  funds,  all  in  accordance  with 
the  Presidential  Memorandum  of  October  10,  1963,  on  Government  Patent  Policy. 

4.  Discrimination  Prohibited.  No  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  refused  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
otherwise  subjected  to  discrimination  under  grants  awarded  pursuant  to  P.L.  90-351 
or  any  project,  program,  activity,  or  subgrant  supported  by  such  grants.  Grantees 
must  comply  with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  thereunder  as  a  condi- 
tion of  award  of  Federal  funds  and  continued  grant  support.  Grantees  further  must 
comply  with  the  Justice  Department  equal  employment  opportunity  regulation  in 
Federally  assisted  programs,  to  the  end  that  discrimination  in  employment  practices 
of  State  planning  agencies,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  other  agencies  or  offices 
administering,  conducting  or  participating  in  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  be 
eliminated.  This  grant  condition  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  require  the  imposition  in 
State  plans  or  planning  agency  subgrant  programs  of  any  percentage  ratio,  quota  sys- 
tem, or  other  program  to  achieve  racial  balance  or  eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  a 
law  enforcement  agency.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  seek  judicial 
enforcement  to  insure  compliance  with  the  foregoing  conditions  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation. 

5.  Termination  of  Aid.  Grants  under  Part  C  may  be  terminated  or  fund  payments  dis- 
continued by  the  Administration  where  it  finds  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  including  these 
grant  conditions,  or  plan  or  application  obligations,  but  only  after  notice  and  hearing 
and  pursuant  to  all  procedures  set  forth  in  Sections  510  and  51 1  of  the  Act. 

Payment  of  Funds 

6.  Funds  will  normally  be  made  available  through  a  letter  of  credit  system  pursuant  to 
rules  and  procedures  as  to  establishment,  withdrawals,  etc.,  issued  by  the  Administra- 


tion.  Where  grant  awards  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  require  this  system,  monthly 
advance  payments  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  quarterly  requests  by  the  grantee. 
Payments  will  be  adjusted  to  correct  previous  overpayments  or  underpayments  and 
disallowances  resulting  from  audit.  Failure  to  comply  with  letter  of  credit  procedures 
may  result  in  revocation  of  the  letter  of  credit. 

Allowable  Costs 

7.  The  allowability  of  charges  made  to  funds  granted  under  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  allowability  and 
standards  for  selected  cost  items  set  forth  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-87  entitled  "Principles  for  Determining  Costs  Applicable  to  Grants  and  Contracts 
with  State  and  Local  Government"  (May  9,  1968)  as  interpreted  and  amplified  in 
Section  III  of  the  LEAA  Financial  Guide,  as  amended. 

Financial  Reports 

8.  State  planning  agencies  shall  submit,  on  forms  prescribed  by  LEAA,  an  annual  pro- 
gress report,  quarterly  and  annual  expenditure  reports  and  such  other  reports  as 
LEAA  may  reasonably  require. 

Fiscal  Regulations 

9.  The  fiscal  administration  of  grants  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  rules,  regulations, 
and  policies  concerning  accounting  and  records,  payment  of  funds,  cost  allowability, 
submission  of  financial  reports,  etc.,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administration 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  authorizations  of  P.L.  90-351,  including  those  set 
forth  in  the  LEAA  Financial  Guide,  as  amended. 

Applicability 

10.  By  appropriate  language  incorporated  in  each  grant,  subgrant,  contract,  subcontract, 
or  other  document  under  which  funds  are  to  be  disbursed,  the  grantee  shall  assure 
that  these  conditions  apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ACTION  GRANT 
ATTACHMENT  C 

CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  GRANTS  UNDER  PART  C,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 

Accounting  and  Records 

1 .  Responsibility  of  State  Agency.  The  State  agency  must  establish  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  which  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting 
for,  grant  funds  and  required  non-Federal  expenditures.  This  requirement  applies  to 
funds  disbursed  by  units  of  local  government  as  well  as  to  funds  disbursed  in  direct 
operations  of  the  State  planning  agency. 

2.  Recording  and  Documentation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures.  Accounting 
procedures  must  provide  for  an  accurate  and  timely  recording  of  receipt  of  funds  by 
source,  of  expenditures  made  from  such  funds,  and  of  unexpended  balances.  Controls 
must  be  established  which  are  adequate  to  ensure  that  expenditures  charged  to  grant 
activities  are  for  allowable  purposes  and  that  documentation  is  readily  available  to 
verify  that  such  charges  are  accurate. 

3.  Applicability  of  State  and  Local  Practices.  Except  where  inconsistent  with  Federal 
requirements,  State  procedures  and  practices  will  apply  to  funds  disbursed  by  the 
State  agency  and  local  procedures  and  practices  to  funds  disbursed  by  such  units. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-87,  "Principles  for  Determining  Costs 
Applicable  to  Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Government,"  must  be 
complied  with  by  grantees  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  specific  items  and  their 
cost  allowability. 

4.  Inspection  and  Audit.  Accounts  and  records  of  the  State  agency  and  of  local  units 
of  government  and  all  other  recipients  of  assistance  under  this  grant,  whether  by 
direct  grant  or  contract  or  by  subgrant  or  subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or 
contractors,  which  disburse  or  utilize  grant  funds,  must  be  accessible  to  authorized 
Federal  and  State  officials  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination.  To  the  extent 
that  State  or  local  audit  systems  are  determined  by  the  LEAA  to  be  adequate  to 
insure  fiscal  accountability,  they  will  be  relied  upon  in  lieu  of  Federal  audit  of 
grantee  and  subgrantee  accounts.  The  Administration  shall  adhere,  in  all  regards,  to 
the  principles  enunciated  in  Bureau  Circular  No.  A-73,  "Audit  of  Federal  Grants-In- 
Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments." 

5.  Maintenance  of  Records.  All  required  records  shall  be  maintained  until  an  audit  by 
LEAA  or  its  representatives  is  completed  and  all  questions  arising  therefrom  are 
resolved,  or  for  three  years  after  final  payment  is  made  on  the  grant,  subgrant, 
contract,  or  subcontract  under  which  a  project  is  being  implemented,  whichever  is 
sooner. 

6.  Special  Review  of  Construction  Programs.  In  conformity  with  Section  522  of  the 
Act,  the  State  will  not  release  any  grant  funds  for  plans  or  programs  involving  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  law  enforcement  facilities,  without  submission  of  such 
programs  to  area- wide  agencies  as  provided  in  Section  204(a)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  for  receipt  of  comments  and 
recommendations . 

7.  Applicability.  By  appropriate  language  incorporated  in  each  grant,  subgrant, 
contract,  subcontract,  or  other  document  under  which  funds  are  to  be  disbursed,  the 
grantee  shall  assure  that  these  conditions  apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ACTION  GRANT  —  P.  L.  90-351 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 

Office  of  Law  Enforcement 

Programs 


Attachment  A 

List  of  Action  Programs  for  Which 

1971  Grant  Support  is  Requested 


STATE: 


Massachusetts 


(Derived  from  Program  Descriptions  in  1971  State  Plan  —  SECTION  D) 


Short  Program  Title 

1971  REQUEST 

Estimated 
Total  Cost 

Federal 
Share 

State  and 
Local  Share 

1970  Funds 
Support 

1969 
Support 

Objective  I:  Investigative  Capability: 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1-1.01     Investigative    Strategy,    Se- 
lected Crimes 

180,000 

135,000 

45,000 

50,000 

N 

1-2.01    Laboratory    Resources    and 
Techniques 

13,335 

10,000 

3,335 

10,000 

Y 

I-2.02    Forensic    Science    Training 
and  Equipment 

100,000 

75,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Y 

Objective  II:  Organized  Crime 

11-1.01  Intelligence  Systems 

11,360 

8,520 

2,840 

— 

N 

II-2.02  Statewide  Organized  Crime 
Unit 

160,000 

120,000 

40,000 

80,000 

Y 

Objective     III:     Concentrated     Crime 
Programs 

111-1.02  Integrated  Action  Programs 

1,000,000 

750,000 

250,000 

500,000 

Y 

*lll-2.01  Specific  Crime  Strategies 

320,000 

240,000 

80,000 

55,000 

N 

Listings  should  be  in  the  order  in  which  annual  program  descriptions  appear  in  Sections  D  of  the  plan  and  should 
be  grouped  and  show  the  broad  functional  categories  or  areas  under  which  the  programs  appear  in  Section  D.  (See 
reverse  side  for  further  instructions.) 


NOTE:  States  should  list  all  action  programs  for  which  1971  funds  have  been  or  are  being 
requested,  including  those  for  which  grant  awards  were  made  prior  to  the  '7 1  revised 
plan  submission  on  the  basis  of  approved  1970  plans.  Thus,  this  listing  would  nor- 
mally account  for  and  total  an  amount  equal  to  each  State's  full  1971  action  grant 
allocation  under  Section  306  of  P.L.  90-351.  Enter  an  asterisk  (*)  before  inserting 
the  title  of  any  program  that  has  already  received  a  1971  funds  award.  Indicate  by 


"Y"  (yes)  or  "N"  (no)  in  the  1969  Support  column  whether  this  program  was  also  a 
part  of  the  1969  State  Plan  in  substantially  the  same  form.  The  entry  in  the  "1970 
Funds  Support"  column  should  be  a  dollar  amount  equal  to  fund  support  set  out  by 
program  area  in  the  1970  plan  as  adjusted  by  the  State  under  the  10%  adjustment 
authority  of  Section  III  Part  X(b)  of  the  Financial  Guide  or  as  adjusted  with  LEAA 
approval  under  the  terms  of  the  Financial  Guide. 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 

Office  of  Law  Enforcement 

Programs 


Attachment  A  -  Continuation  Page 
Page  2  of  5 


STATE: 


Massachusetts 


Short  Program  Title 

1971  REQUEST 

Estimated 
Total  Cost 

Federal 
Share 

State  and 
Local  Share 

1970  Funds 
Support 

1969 
Support 

Objective  IV:  Civil  Disorders 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

*IV-1 .01     Metropolitan    and    Local 
Disorder  Response 

333,335 

250,000 

83,335 

50,000 

Y 

Objective  V:  Juvenile  Delinquency 

*V-1.01     Provision    of    Community 
Services 

1,526,665 

1,145,000 

381,665 

545,000 

Y 

*V-1.02    Juvenile    Justice    System 
Rehabilitation  Capabilities 

740,000 

555,000 

185,000 

225,000 

Y 

Objective  VI:  Adult  Correctional  Ser- 
vices 

VI-1.01  Sentencing  Improvements 

66,665 

50,000 

16,665 

10,000 

Y 

VI-2.01  Probation  Improvements 

33,335 

25,000 

8,335 

35,000 

N 

VI-3.01     Vocational     Rehabilitation 
and  Training 

133,335 

100,000 

33,335 

25,000 

Y 

VI-3.02  Educational  Services 

133,335 

100,000 

33,335 

15,000 

N 

*VI-3.04  Referral  and  Follow-up 

160,000 

120,000 

40,000 

60,000 

N 

Complete  below  on  last  continuation  page  only: 


TOTAL 

'lllllllh 

Will, 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 
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VI-3.05  Community-Based  Services 
for  Offenders 

$ 
526,665 

$ 
395,000 

$ 
131,665 

$ 
270,000 

Y 

Objective  VII:  Drugs/Alcohol 

*VM-1 .01  Drug  Treatment 

533,335 

400,000 

133,335 

210,000 

Y 

VII-2.01  Intelligence  System  Devel- 
opment 

100,000 

75,000 

25,000 

— 

N 

*VII-3.01    Community-Based    Alco- 
hol Detoxification 

533,335 

400,000 

133,335 

200,000 

N 

Objective  VIM:   Resources  and   Man- 
agement 

* VII 1-1 .01  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

713,335 

535,000 

178,335 

175,000 

Y 

*VIII-1.02  Program   Evaluation  Ca- 
pabilities 

200,000 

150,000 

50,000 

25,000 

N 

*VIII-2.01  Management  Studies 

1,020,000 

765,000 

255,000 

85,000 

Y 

VIII-2.02  Police  Organizational  and 
Operations  Models 

400,000 

300,000 

100,000 

95,000 

Y 

VIII-2.03  New  Models  for  Courts 

340,000 

255,000 

85,000 

70,000 

Y 

VIII-4.01    Criminal    Justice    Educa- 
tion 

66,665 

50,000 

16,665 
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Objective  IX:  Personnel  Development 

*IX-2.02     Recruit     and     In-Service 
Training 

756,000 

567,000 

189,000 

302,000 

Y 

IX-2.03  Resource  Materials 

133,335 

100,000 

33,335 

130,000 

N 

IX-2.04  State  Master  Plan  for  Law 
Enforcement  Higher  Education 

37,975 

28,480 

9,495 

20,000 

N 

*IX-3.01  Specialized  Skills 

233,335 

175,000 

58,335 

45,000 

N 

IX-3.02  District  Court  Prosecutors 

333,335 

250,000 

83,335 

80,000 

Y 

IX-4.01     Selection    and    Personnel 
Development 

100,000 

75,000 

25,000 

8,000 

N 

Objective  X:  Information  and  Commu- 
nications Needs  and  Systems 

X-1.01  Communications  Planning 

33,335 

25,000 

8,335 

— 

N 

*X-2.01    Information    System    Plan- 
ning 

366,665 

275,000 

91,665 

155,000 

Y 

*X-3.01      Police     Communications 
and    Command    Control    Imple- 
mentation 

1,213,335 

910,000 

303,335 

525,000 

Y 
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XI-1.01  Law  Revision 
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3,335 

10,000 

N 
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Introduction 

This  plan  is  the  third  to  be  developed  for  submission  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA)  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  It 
is  the  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  prepared 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee),  a  thirty-five  member  body,  broadly  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  its  cities  and  towns,  its  criminal  justice  competencies  and 
agencies.  The  events  and  resources  inventoried  and  analyzed,  and  the  objectives,  priorities 
and  projects  selected  in  the  plan  are  a  reflection  of  the  intensive  work  by  the  Governor's 
Committee,  its  staff,  the  local  and  regional  planning  agencies,  and  the  hundreds  of  cooperat- 
ing state,  county,  regional,  city  and  town  officials  as  well  as  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations and  individuals  concerned  with  the  incidence  and  effects  of  crime,  its  causes,  and  the 
means  to  reduce  it. 

The  response  and  participation  of  hundreds  of  Massachusetts  people  from  diverse  geo- 
graphic areas,  disciplines  and  backgrounds  was  critical  to  the  success  of  the  Committee's  ef- 
forts. During  the  past  six  months,  the  Committee  had  not  only  to  plan  for  the  expenditures  of 
large  amounts  of  funds  but  had  simultaneously  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  supervi- 
sion during  the  initiation  and  development  of  large  complex  1969  and  1970  programs. 

In  this  plan  the  Governor's  Committee  has  allocated  $9,424,000  to  sixty-three  projects  of 
priority  concern  during  1971  and  has  tentatively  outlined  a  structure  for  a  projected  alloca- 
tion of  $130,694,000  for  the  period  1971-1975,  all  from  federal  block  grant  funds  under  the 
Crime  Control  Act.  Not  only  does  the  five-year  multi-year  comprehensive  plan  provide  a 
framework  for  the  expenditure  of  these  federal  block  grant  funds,  but  it  also  provides  a 
guide  for  the  approval  and  award  to  Massachusetts  of  LEAA  discretionary  grants  expected 
to  exceed  $2  million  in  1971.  Other  expected  funding  from  The  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  of  LEAA,  The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  state  and  private  sources  will  fall  within  the  framework  of  this  plan. 

The  importance  of  this  document  as  a  financial  plan  and  a  statement  of  immediate  priori- 
ties, however,  is  but  a  part  of  its  broader  significance.  This  plan  is  a  statement  of  proposed 
direction  and  a  demonstration  of  alternative  models  of  improvement  for  the  total  State  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Areas  of  concentration  represent  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  program 
that  touches  all  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system  at  critical  points  of  impact. 

The  program  directions  and  alternative  improvements  proposed  are  from  a  process  which 
was  long,  arduous  and  still  incomplete.  Planning  has  not  ended;  only  a  phase  of  it  has  been 
completed.  Further  refinement  of,  more  exploration  into,  and  new  knowledge  of  solutions 
are  needed.  But  even  that  is  not  enough.  The  problems  of  crime  are  ever  changing  and  the 
solutions  of  today  may  not  be  the  solutions  of  tomorrow.  The  criminal  justice  system  must 
change  to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime.  To  do  so  there  must  be  adequate  planning. 

In  the  1971  comprehensive  plan  there  is  an  articulation  of  some  of  the  information  which 
is  critical  to  the  planning  for  the  criminal  justice  system  response  to  the  challenge  of  crime. 
Section  A.  of  the  Program  Component  sets  out  and  analyzes  some  of  the  relevant  criminal 
statistics  leading  to  a  picture  of  "The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Crime  in  Massachusetts."  Section 
B.  describes  "Existing  Law  Enforcement  Systems  and  Available  Resources"  for  the  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment  of  criminal  offenders.  Section  C.  sets  out  a  "Multi-Year  Plan" 


strategy  for  attacking  the  problems  of  crime  with  federal  funds.  Section  D.  details  the  1971 
"Annual  Action  Program"  to  be  undertaken  with  federal  block  grant  funds.  And  Section  E. 
describes  the  "Related  Plans,  Programs  and  Systems"  that  are  available  for  supporting  the 
Criminal  Justice  System's  efforts  in  reducing  crime. 

As  has  been  indicated  before,  the  Governor's  Committee  does  not  visualize  the  submission 
of  this  plan  as  the  end  of  its  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  third  major  effort  by  the 
Committee  of  many  to  follow.  In  the  coming  days  and  years,  the  plans  and  action  projects 
that  flow  from  it  should  allow  State  and  local  governments  to  better  understand  crime  and  to 
design  a  system  which  will  prevent  and  reduce  it  to  the  best  extent  possible. 
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5  Model  Cities  -  Related,  Programs,  and  Systems E-442 

6  Awards  Granted  Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act 

Projects  for  FY  -  1971  E-444 

7  HEW  Juvenile  Delinquency  Grants E-448 


A.      The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Crime  in  Massachusetts 


1 .   Overview  of  Crime  in  Massachusetts  —  Comparison  to  National  Statistics 

The  following  section  attempts  to  provide  a  general  description  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  crime  reported  to  the  local  police  agencies  throughout  Massachusetts  during  the  year 
1969;  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available.  The  data  is  taken  from  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  which  are  published  yearly  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Because 
these  reports  only  include  those  crimes  utilized  for  the  Crime  Index,  it  is  difficult  to  present  a 
complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the  volume  of  crime  with  which  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials must  deal  during  the  course  of  their  daily  routine.  In  spite  of  this  constraint,  the  seven 
crimes  that  comprise  the  Crime  Index  (murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  over  $50.00,  and  auto  theft)  are  crimes 
that  create  widespread  apprehension  and  concern  within  the  community,  and  therefore  re- 
quire priority  in  terms  of  police  surveillance  and  deterrence. 

Massachusetts,  like  many  other  States  throughout  the  country  has  witnessed  a  contin- 
ued increase  in  the  volume  of  serious  crimes  during  the  past  several  years.  Table  2  shows  the 
number  of  index  offenses  reported  to  the  police  during  the  years  1967  through  1969;  figures 
for  the  United  States  are  provided  for  comparative  purposes.  When  the  results  are  examined, 
one  notes  a  general  increase  for  every  crime  but  murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter  in 
1969;  with  the  greatest  increases  noted  for  robbery  and  larceny,  the  same  results  that  were 
evident  during  the  year  1968.  Massachusetts,  has  in  fact  witnessed  a  75.8  percent  increase  in 
robberies  since  1967,  going  from  2,818  robberies  during  1967  to  4,955  robberies  in  1969. 
As  will  later  become  evident,  much  of  this  increase  is  the  result  of  a  dramatic  rise  in  robber- 
ies in  the  City  of  Boston  during  this  same  period.  In  spite  of  this  increase,  however,  the  rate 
of  robbery  in  Massachusetts  compares  favorably  when  examined  in  terms  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  addition  to  robbery  and  larceny,  Table  2  also  indicates  that  the  offense  of  burglary 
has  also  increased  in  the  number  of  such  crimes  reported  during  the  last  three  years.  Since 
property  crimes  are  much  more  extensive  than  crimes  against  the  person,  one  must  take  this 
into  account  when  discussing  the  volume  of  crime  within  the  Commonwealth.  Thus,  if  we 
divide  the  seven  crimes  in  Table  1  into  a  violent  crime  index  (murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault)  and  a  property  crime  index 
(burglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft)  it  becomes  clear  that  the  rate  of  violent  crime  is  lower  for 
Massachusetts  than  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  while  the  rate  of  property  crime  exceeds  that 
of  the  country.  (See  Table  1  below) 

TABLE  1 

INDEX  OF  VIOLENT  AND  PROPERTY  CRIMES  — 
MASSACHUSETTS  AND  U.S.  1969 


Crime  Index 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

Number  of 
Offenses 

Rate  Per 

100,000 

Persons* 

Percent 

Increase 

over  1968 

Rate  Per 

100,000 

Persons 

Violent  Crime 

10,272 

182.45 

11 

324.4 

Property  Crime 

139,535 

2478.42 

12 

2146.7 

TOTAL 

149,807 

2660.87 

12 

2471.1 

'Based  on  preliminary  census  figures  for  Massachusetts  (1970)  showing  a  population  count  of  5,630,224  persons. 
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The  high  rate  of  property  crime  is  a  result  of  the  high  incidence  of  burglary  and  auto 
theft  within  Massachusetts.  Both  crimes  taken  together,  account  for  69  percent  of  all  index 
crimes  reported  to  the  police  during  1969.  In  fact,  Massachusetts  from  1965  through  1969 
has  had  the  highest  rate  of  auto  theft  in  the  country,  with  a  rate  almost  two  to  three  times 
that  found  for  most  other  states. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  extent  of  crime  within  the  State,  the 
following  pages  indicate  the  numbers  and  rates  of  crime  for  those  cities  and  towns  with  more 
than  25,000  inhabitants.  For  facility  in  analyzing  the  trends,  these  cities  and  towns  have 
been  grouped  into  three  categories:  (a)  those  communities  in  excess  of  100,000  persons,  (b) 
those  with  50,000  to  100,000  persons,  and  (c)  those  with  25,000  to  50,000  persons.  The 
total  number  of  index  offenses  for  each  of  these  communities  will  be  presented,  with  specific 
emphasis  on  the  crimes  of  robbery,  burglary  and  auto  theft.  Although  the  number  of  robber- 
ies accounts  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  index  offenses,  it  is  included 
because  of  the  extent  of  injury  and  theft  that  results  to  the  community,  while  burglary  and 
auto  theft  account  for  large  volumes  of  goods  stolen  and  damaged. 

2.   Index  Offenses  —  Major  Cities 

a.  Overview 

Table  3  indicates  the  total  number  of  index  offenses  for  those  cities  with  more  than 
100,000  persons,  as  well  as  the  contribution  of  each  of  these  cities  to  the  total  number  of 
index  offenses  reported  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  As  in  previous  years  Boston,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  offenses  and  the  rate  per  10,000  persons,  accounts  for  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  index  offenses  reported  in  the  State  for  the  year  1969.  Almost  one  fourth 
of  all  reported  index  offenses  occur  within  the  City  of  Boston,  although  it  contains  only 
slightly  more  than  1 1  percent  of  the  State  population.  The  above  four  cities,  taken  together, 
account  for  38.2  percent  of  all  index  offenses,  although  they  contain  only  19  percent  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  this  large  volume  of  crime,  the  data  indicates 
that  each  of  these  cities  has  experienced  an  increase  in  both  the  volume  and  rate  of  index 
crimes  since  1967.  The  contribution  of  these  four  urban  areas  to  the  total  amount  of  crime 
within  the  State  is  consistent  with  most  studies  showing  that  the  volume  of  crime  is  greatest 
in  the  large  urban  areas  of  the  country.  This  phenomenon  becomes  even  more  explicit  when 
the  number  of  index  offenses  are  compiled  for  those  cities  with  populations  between  50  and 
100,000  persons;  many  of  which  are  contiguous  to  the  City  of  Boston.  These  eighteen  cities 
account  for  23.7  percent  of  all  index  offenses  reported  to  the  police,  and  when  combined 
with  those  cities  over  100,000  persons,  account  for  61.9  percent  of  the  State's  total  crime 
index.1  These  figures  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  urban  nature  of  crime  within  the  Common- 
wealth. This  fact,  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  social  problems  that  are  germane 
to  the  urban  areas,  indicates  the  extent  of  the  burden  with  which  modern  municipal  govern- 
ments must  deal  in  their  everyday  operations. 

b.  Robbery 

Because  law  enforcement  can  only  have  a  limited  effect  in  the  deterrence  and  reduction 
of  such  crimes  as  murder,  rape,  and  assault  (due  in  large  part  to  the  emotional  nature  of 
these  offenses)  the  remaining  part  of  this  analysis  will  focus  on  the  crimes  of  robbery,  bur- 
glary and  auto  theft.  Each  of  these  crimes  is  affected  to  a  large  degree  by  the  nature  of  police 
patrol  and  surveillance  practices,  thus  lending  themselves  to  possible  reduction  with  an  im- 
proved police  response. 

'See  Appendix  A  for  a  list  of  those  cities  between  25  and  50,000  populations  and  the  number  of  index  offenses 
reported  in  1969. 
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TABLE  4 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INDEX  OFFENSES  AND  RATES  OF  CRIME  FOR 
CITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  50,000  AND  100,000  PERSONS 

1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Crime 

(1969) 

Number 

Rate  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Arlington 

52,720 

514 

97.5 

51 

Brockton 

87,444 

2586 

295.7 

16 

Brookline 

58,090 

2680 

461.3 

4 

Cambridge 

98,942 

6175 

624.1 

1 

Chicopee 

66,416 

703 

105.8 

49 

Fall  River 

95,679 

3324 

347.4 

10 

Framingham 

63,233 

944 

149.3 

37 

Lawrence 

66,216 

1546 

233.5 

20 

Lowell 

92,929 

2156 

232.0 

21 

Lynn 

87,817 

3867 

440.3 

7 

Maiden 

55,851 

853 

152.7 

35 

Medford 

63,481 

812 

127.9 

44 

Newton 

91,194 

1986 

217.8 

24 

Pittsfield 

56,673 

817 

144.2 

40 

Quincy 

88,171 

2868 

325.3 

12 

Somerville 

87,047 

2223 

255.4 

18 

Waltham 

61,108 

1223 

200.1 

25 

Weymouth 

55,328 

266 

48.1 

53 

Totals 

1,328,339 

35,543 

267.6 

— 

*From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 


As  was  noted  earlier  in  our  discussion,  Massachusetts  in  1969  reported  4,955  robberies 
to  the  police.  This  is  an  increase  of  18.5  percent  over  1968,  and  amounts  to  an  average  of 
8.8  robberies  for  every  10,000  residents.  Robbery,  however,  has  always  been  an  urban  of- 
fense and  this  holds  true  in  Massachusetts  as  well.  Thus,  in  Table  5,  one  notes  that  the  four 
cities  over  100,000  residents  account  for  3,520  robberies  or  71  percent  of  all  those  reported 
throughout  the  State.  These  figures  are  well  above  those  one  would  expect  to  find  if  robbery 
was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population  alone.  If  we  combine  the  number  of  robberies  for 
these  four  cities,  with  those  reported  in  the  cities  and  towns  with  populations  between  50  and 
100,000  persons  (See  Table  6),  the  results  show  that  twenty-two  communities  comprising 
only  42.5  percent  of  the  State's  population,  account  for  85.5  percent  of  all  robberies  reported 
during  1969.2  Much  of  this  increase,  as  noted  earlier,  derives  from  the  increase  in  robberies 
for  the  City  of  Boston,  and  will  be  described  in  more  detail  below. 

c.  Burglary 

In  recent  years,  almost  every  city  and  state  throughout  the  country  has  witnessed  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  burglaries  known  to  the  police;  the  same  being  true  for  Massachu- 
setts. Though  many  of  these  burglaries  are  the  result  of  professional  thieves  and  those  com- 
mitted to  crime  as  a  way  of  life,  many  are  no  doubt  related  to  the  increasing  drug  problem 
within  the  communities.  Burglary,  in  most  cases,  offers  the  addict  or  drug  user  a  means  to 
obtain  the  money  necessary  to  support  his  habit  without  having  to  resort  to  violence  or  force, 
as  is  true  in  most  incidences  of  robbery. 

When  one  examines  Table  7,  one  notes  a  35.5  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  bur- 
glaries reported  to  the  police  from  1968  to  1969  for  those  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. Boston,  alone  has  gone  from  6,865  burglaries  reported  in  1968,  to  9,002  burglaries 
for  1969,  for  an  increase  of  31.1  percent  over  a  one-year  period  of  time.  Springfield  also  has 
witnessed  a  large  increase  in  burglaries  during  this  one-year  period,  going  from  1,292  bur- 
glaries in  1968  to  2,392  burglaries  in  1969,  for  and  increase  of  85  percent.  Springfield, 
ranked  twenty-third  during  1968  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  burglaries  for  every  10,000  persons, 
now  has  the  eighth  highest  rate  within  the  State.  Looking  next  at  the  number  of  burglaries 
for  cities  and  towns  with  populations  between  50,000  and  100,000  persons  (See  Table  8) 
one  notes  a  total  of  13,861  burglaries,  for  an  average  of  104  burglaries  for  every  10,000 
persons.  Although  this  rate  is  lower  than  that  obtained  for  cities  in  excess  of  100,000  per- 
sons, a  closer  examination  of  the  results  will  show  that  the  cities  of  Brookline,  Cambridge, 
and  Lynn  all  have  rates  above  those  for  Boston,  New  Bedford  and  Springfield.  Combining 
both  groups  of  cities,  we  find  that  these  twenty-two  communities  account  for  54.7  percent  of 
all  burglaries  reported  during  1969.3  This  increase  in  burglary,  seen  in  conjunction  with  the 
increase  in  robbery,  indicates  the  size  of  the  workload  that  the  local  police  agencies  must 
deal  with  daily.  Without  modern  equipment  and  innovative  patrol  procedures,  the  increase 
in  burglaries  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 

d.  Auto  Theft 

Although  auto  theft  is  not  viewed  by  the  general  public  as  being  as  serious  as  robbery 
or  burglary,  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  owner,  along  with  the  high  incidence  of  acci- 
dents resulting  from  auto  theft,  make  it  an  offense  that  needs  attention.  Like  robbery,  auto 

2See  Appendix  B  for  the  numbers  and  rates  of  robberies  for  those  cities  with  populations  between  25.000  and  50.000 
persons. 

3See  Appendix  C  for  the  numbers  and  rates  of  robberies  for  those  cities  with  populations  between  25.000  and  50.000 
persons. 
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TABLE  6 

TOTAL  NUMBERS  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  FOR  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  50,000  AND  100,000  PERSONS 


1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Robbery 

Rate  (1969) 

Number 

Rate  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Arlington 

52,720 

7 

1.3 

41 

Brockton 

87,444 

48 

5.5 

14 

Brookline 

58,090 

53 

9.1 

8 

Cambridge 

98,942 

160 

16.2 

3 

Chicopee 

66,416 

4 

0.6 

49 

Fall  River 

95,679 

44 

4.6 

17 

Framingham 

63,233 

9 

1.4 

38 

Lawrence 

66,216 

23 

3.5 

21 

Lowell 

92,929 

67 

7.2 

9 

Lynn 

87,817 

120 

13.7 

4 

Maiden 

55,851 

22 

3.9 

20 

Medford 

63,481 

11 

1.7 

32 

Newton 

91,194 

9 

1.0 

43 

Pittsfield 

56,673 

8 

1.4 

39 

Quincy 

88,171 

61 

6.9 

10 

Somerville 

87,047 

57 

6.5 

11 

Waltham 

61,108 

7 

1.1 

42 

Weymouth 

55,328 

7 

1.3 

40 

Totals 

1,328,339 

717 

5.4 

— 

*From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 
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TABLE  8 

TOTAL  NUMBERS  AND  RATES  OF  BURGLARY  FOR  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  50  AND  100,000  PERSONS 


1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Burglary 

Rate  (1969) 

Number 

Rate  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Arlington 

52,720 

233 

44.2 

44 

Brockton 

87,444 

1102 

126.0 

13 

Brookline 

58,090 

1307 

225.0 

2 

Cambridge 

98,942 

2018 

203.9 

3 

Chicopee 

66,416 

192 

28.9 

52 

Fall  River 

95,679 

1488 

155.5 

6 

Framingham 

63,233 

264 

41.7 

45 

Lawrence 

66,216 

636 

96.0 

20 

Lowell 

92,929 

714 

76.8 

29 

Lynn 

87,817 

1707 

194.4 

4 

Maiden 

55,851 

228 

40.8 

46 

Medford 

63,481 

234 

36.9 

50 

Newton 

91,194 

888 

97.4 

20 

Pittsfield 

56,673 

381 

67.2 

33 

Quincy 

88,171 

954 

108.2 

17 

Somerville 

87,047 

781 

89.7 

23 

Waltham 

61,108 

611 

100.0 

19 

Weymouth 

55,328 

123 

22.2 

53 

Totals 

1,328,339 

13,861 

104.3 

— 

*From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 
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theft  occurs  mostly  in  urban  areas  with  almost  50  percent  of  all  auto  thefts  in  Massachusetts 
occurring  in  four  of  the  largest  cities  (See  Table  9).  Boston,  alone  accounts  for  32.4  percent 
of  all  auto  thefts  with  a  rate  of  theft  almost  three  times  greater  than  that  for  the  State.  Com- 
bining these  four  cities  with  those  between  50,000  and  100,000  persons  (See  Table  10)  we 
find  that  these  cities  and  towns  account  for  74.7  percent  of  all  auto  thefts  in  the  State.  The 
urban  nature  of  both  auto  theft  and  robbery  again  shows  the  need  for  effective  cooperation 
between  local  law  enforcement  officials  if  these  offenses  are  to  be  reduced.4  The  need  for  this 
cooperation  is  even  more  evident  if  one  examines  several  of  the  cities  and  towns  with  more 
than  25,000  residents,  in  terms  of  their  geographic  location.  In  order  to  derive  a  more  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  demographic  distribution  of  crime  within  the  State,  six  different  areas  are 
examined  below.  These  areas,  though  no  means  restricted  to  the  selected  cities  and  towns, 
were  formed  by  combining  the  largest  cities;  with  their  contiguous  communities.  The  purpose 
for  this  rough  classification  is  to  indicate  that  crime  for  the  most  part  is  an  urban  phenome- 
non with  the  greatest  concentration  in  the  large  cities  and  surrounding  areas.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  these  seven  areas  amounts  to  2,701,596  persons  or  48  percent  of  the  State  popu- 
lation. 

Examining  each  of  these  areas  in  terms  of  the  number  of  robberies  and  burglaries  re- 
ported during  1969,  one  notes  that  these  six  areas  account  for  87.8  percent  of  all  robberies, 
and  57.8  percent  of  all  burglaries  within  the  State.  Boston  and  its  twelve  contiguous  commu- 
nities account  for  69.4  percent  of  all  robberies  in  the  State.  In  terms  of  burglary,  we  find  30 
percent  of  all  burglaries  occurring  in  the  Boston  area,  followed  by  5.2  percent  in  the  Lynn 
area,  2.4  percent  in  the  Lowell-Lawrence  area,  5.5  percent  in  the  Fall  River-New  Bedford 
area,  7.8  percent  in  the  Worcester  area,  and  6.8  percent  in  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
area. 

e.  Summary 

When  we  examine  the  overall  trends  of  crime  within  Massachusetts,  we  find  that  the 
crimes  of  auto  theft  and  burglary  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  Index  crimes  for  1969. 
Boston,  especially,  has  a  serious  problem  with  1 1  percent  of  the  population  accounting  for 
32  percent  of  all  auto  thefts  reported  in  the  State  during  1969,  although  this  is  a  decrease 
since  1968.  Furthermore,  the  data  clearly  points  out  that  robbery  is  primarily  an  urban  phe- 
nomenon, and  has  increased  in  its  incidence  over  the  last  four  years. 

In  the  last  year's  plan,  we  indicated  the  necessity  of  better  data  if  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  criminal  behavior  is  to  be  achieved,  and  this  need  still  exists.  New  techniques  for  measur- 
ing crime  in  terms  of  volume  and  seriousness  should  be  investigated  and  implemented  wher- 
ever possible.  Victimization  surveys  to  determine  the  extent  of  unreported  crime  are  also 
necessary,  while  an  accounting  of  the  offender  as  he  moves  through  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  seen  as  essential.  Furthermore,  there  is  still  a  primary  need  for  better  data  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  offender  and  the  reasons  why  certain  individuals  persist  in  criminal  careers. 
Much  of  this  same  type  analysis  is  already  underway  for  the  cities  of  Cambridge,  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  and  should  provide  the  Committee  with  a  more  accurate  picture  of  crime  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  years  ahead. 

3.   Selected  Metropolitan  Statistics 

The  following  tables  record  statistics  of  indexed  crime  for  selected  metropolitan  areas 
and  groups  of  cities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

4See  Appendix  D  for  the  numbers  and  rates  of  auto  theft  for  those  cities  with  populations  between  25,000  and  50,000 
persons. 
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TABLE  10 

TOTAL  NUMBERS  AND  RATES  OF  AUTO  THEFT  FOR  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  50,000  and  100,000  PERSONS 

1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Auto  Theft 

Rate  (1969) 

Number 

Rate  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Arlington 

52,720 

142 

26.9 

40 

Brockton 

87,444 

672 

76.8 

21 

Brookline 

58,090 

767 

150.7 

6 

Cambridge 

98,942 

2516 

254.3 

1 

Chicopee 

66,416 

287 

43.2 

31 

Fall  River 

95,679 

1176 

122.9 

10 

Framingham 

63,233 

202 

31.9 

38 

Lawrence 

66,216 

626 

94.5 

15 

Lowell 

92,929 

804 

86.5 

18 

Lynn 

87,817 

1140 

129.8 

8 

Maiden 

55,851 

356 

63.8 

22 

Medford 

63,481 

254 

40.0 

34 

Newton 

91,194 

487 

53.4 

26 

Pittsfield 

56,673 

120 

21.2 

45 

Quincy 

88,171 

929 

105.4 

14 

Somerville 

87,047 

795 

91.3 

16 

Waltham 

61,108 

342 

56.0 

24 

Weymouth 

55,328 

46 

8.3 

52 

Totals 

1,328,339 

11,661 

87.8 

— 

'From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 
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TABLE  11 

NUMBERS  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  AND  BURGLARY 
FOR  BOSTON  AREA  —  1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 

Robberies 

Burglaries 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Boston 

628,214 

2984 

47.5 

1 

9002 

143.3 

9 

Brookline 

58,090 

53 

9.1 

8 

1307 

225.0 

2 

Quincy 

88,171 

61 

6.9 

10 

954 

108.2 

17 

Milton 

27,011 

7 

2.6 

24 

171 

63.3 

36 

Dedham 

27,233 

2 

0.7 

48 

221 

81.1 

26 

Needham 

29,737 

1 

0.3 

52 

179 

60.2 

37 

Newton 

91,194 

9 

1.0 

43 

888 

97.4 

20 

Watertown 

38,853 

20 

5.1 

15 

293 

76.0 

30 

Cambridge 

98,942 

160 

16.2 

3 

2018 

203.9 

3 

Somerville 

87,047 

57 

6.5 

11 

781 

89.7 

23 

Everett 

42,216 

26 

6.1 

12 

291 

68.9 

32 

Chelsea 

30,122 

36 

11.9 

7 

304 

100.9 

18 

Revere 

42,634 

24 

5.6 

13 

540 

126.6 

11 

Totals 

1,289,464 

3,440 

26.7 

— 

16,949 

131.4 

— 
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TABLE  12 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  AND 
BURGLARY  FOR  LYNN-SALEM  AREA  —  1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 

Robberies 

Burglaries 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Lynn 

87,817 

120 

13.7 

4 

1707 

194.4 

4 

Salem 

39,971 

13 

3.2 

23 

320 

80.0 

27 

Peabody 

47,650 

5 

1.0 

45 

597 

121.5 

15 

Saugus 

25,407 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Melrose 

32,881 

2 

0.6 

50 

170 

51.7 

39 

Wakefield 

25,268 

1 

0.4 

51 

125 

49.5 

41 

Lynnfield 

10,718 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Totals 

269,712 

141 

— 

— 

2919 

— 

— 

NA  =  Not  Available 
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TABLE  13 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  AND 
BURGLARY  FOR  LOWELL-LAWRENCE  AREA  —  1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 

Robberies 

Burglaries 

Number 

flare  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Lowell 

92,929 

67 

7.2 

9 

714 

76.8 

29 

Chelmsford 

31,258 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Dracut 

18,220 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Billerica 

31,284 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Tewksbury 

22,464 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Andover 

23,277 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Lawrence 

66,216 

23 

3.5 

21 

639 

96.0 

20 

Methuen 

34,986 

12 

3.4 

22 

331 

94.6 

22 

Totals 

320,634 

90 

— 

— 

1353 

— 

— 

NA  =  Not  Available 
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TABLE  14 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  AND  BURGLARY 
FOR  FALL  RIVER-NEW  BEDFORD  AREA  —  1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 

Hobberies 

Burglaries 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Number 

Hate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Fall  River 

95,679 

44 

4.6 

17 

1488 

155.5 

6 

Dartmouth 

18,691 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

New  Bedford 

101,262 

126 

12.4 

6 

1625 

160.5 

5 

Westport 

9,655 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Free  Town 

4,255 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Totals 

229,542 

170 

— 

— 

3113 

— 

— 

NA  =  Not  Available 
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TABLE  15 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  AND  BURGLARY 
FOR  WORCESTER  AREA  —  1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 

Robberies 

Burglaries 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Worcester 

175,140 

345 

19.7 

2 

3981 

227.3 

1 

Shrewsbury 

19,229 

3 

1.6 

— 

37 

19.2 

— 

Millbury 

11,929 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Grafton 

11,664 

NA 

— 

— 

NA 

— 

— 

Auburn 

15,397 

12 

7.8 

— 

328 

213.0 

— 

Leicester 

9,015 

0 

— 

— 

4 

4.4 

— 

Holden 

12,564 

2 

1.6 

— 

70 

55.7 

— 

Totals 

254,938 

362 

— 

— 

4420 

— 

— 

NA  =  Not  Available 
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TABLE  16 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  AND  BURGLARY 
FOR  SPRINGFIELD-CHICOPEE-HOLYOKE  AREA  —  1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 

Robberies 

Burglaries 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Number 

Rate  Per 
10,000 

Rank 

Springfield 

162,078 

65 

4.0 

18 

2392 

147.6 

8 

W.  Springfield 

28,276 

6 

2.1 

28 

308 

108.9 

16 

Westfield 

31,102 

7 

2.2 

26 

232 

74.6 

31 

Holyoke 

49,434 

64 

12.9 

5 

731 

147.9 

7 

Chicopee 

66,416 

4 

0.6 

49 

192 

28.9 

52 

Totals 

337,306 

146 

4.3 

— 

3855 

114.3 

— 

NA  =  Not  Available 
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4.   Boston  Area  Focus 

a.  Overview  —  Current  Trends 

In  presenting  the  above  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  Boston,  as  the  largest  urban  area  in 
the  State,  is  faced  with  a  serious  crime  problem,  especially  in  the  areas  of  robbery  and  bur- 
glary. In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of  the  nature  of  these  crimes,  we  have 
presented  a  more  detailed  description  of  Boston's  crime  problem  below. 

During  the  past  five  years,  crime  has  become  a  significant  issue  throughout  the  country, 
and  Boston  is  no  exception  to  this  concern;  from  1966  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  numbers  of  crimes  reported  to  the  Boston  Police  Department.  Although 
part  of  this  increase  may  be  due  to  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  report 
crime  to  the  police,  one  need  only  to  conduct  a  cursory  examination  of  the  data  to  realize  the 
drastic  increase  in  criminal  events  throughout  the  City.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  crimes 
of  robbery  and  burglary,  crimes  that  create  widespread  apprehension  and  fear  in  most  of  the 
public  and  especially  among  the  elderly  who  are  in  many  cases  helpless  to  defend  them- 
selves. In  addition,  Boston  for  years  has  had  the  highest  reported  rates  of  auto  theft  in  the 
country  and  this  was  true  for  1969  as  well.  In  Table  17,  the  numbers  of  index  offenses  for 
Boston  during  the  years  1968  and  1969  are  displayed.  Figures  are  also  presented  for  the 
State  and  the  country  for  comparative  purposes. 

As  one  can  readily  see  from  the  figures,  Boston  has  witnessed  a  serious  increase  in  the 
crimes  of  robbery  and  burglary,  and  although  auto  theft  has  declined  slightly,  it  still  remains 
at  a  rate  well  above  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  almost  six  times  that  rate  which  exists  for  the 
entire  country.  The  fact  that  Boston  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  experienced  a  significant 
migration  of  residents  to  the  suburbs,  while  it  also  has  one  of  the  largest  daily  movements  of 
vehicles  into  the  City,  places  it  in  an  unusual  position  in  regards  to  auto  theft.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  large  migration  of  individuals  into  the  City  daily  places  an  ex- 
treme burden  on  the  police  in  terms  of  traffic,  crowd  control,  and  other  services  of  a  non- 
criminal nature. 

In  addition,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  Boston  by  itself,  accounts  for  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  index  crimes  although  it  contains  just  slightly  more  than  1 1  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  These  figures  show  quite  clearly  that  Boston  is  faced  with  serious  law  en- 
forcement problems  from  both  a  logistic  and  deterrent  viewpoint. 

b.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Trends  —  1966  to  1969 

Because  the  police  can  have  little  effect  in  deterring  the  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  and 
assault  (mainly  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  such  events  between  family,  friends,  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances)5  the  following  remarks  are  directed  to  the  crimes  of  robbery  and 
burglary,  both  of  which  are  most  serious  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  injury,  theft  or  damage 
perpetrated  upon  the  residents  of  Boston.6 

Table  18  (page  22)  clearly  shows  that  Boston  has  witnessed  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  robberies  over  a  four-year  period.  In  1969  alone,  for  example,  Boston  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  all  robberies  that  occurred  throughout  Massachusetts.  Although  the  large 
number  of  business  and  commercial  establishments  within  Boston  contributes  to  this  increase 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  dangerous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  robberies 

5In  1969,  the  F.B.I,  reported  that  murder  among  family  members  accounted  for  25.2  percent  of  all  murders  in  the  U.S., 
while  an  additional  48.3  percent  resulted  from  lovers'  quarrels  and  arguments  between  friends  and  acquaintances. 

6In   1967,  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  reported  that  in  Washington,  D.C.  some  injury  was 
inflicted  upon  the  person  in  25  percent  of  the  robberies. 
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occurring  on  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  City.  The  fear  of  Boston's  citizens  to  go  out  into 
the  streets  at  night  is  no  doubt  related  to  this  increase  (almost  200  percent  in  three  years) 
in  street  robberies.  The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  noted  in  1967  that  43  percent  of  those  people  surveyed  in  the  areas  of  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester,  reported  that  they  stayed  off  the  streets  at  night  altogether,  while  21  percent  said 
they  always  used  cars  or  cabs  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of  crime.  Because  this  fear  re- 
stricts the  freedom  of  an  individual,  it  is  incumbent  that  a  comprehensive  response  by  both 
citizens  and  law  enforcement  agencies  be  made  to  deal  with  these  problems;  for  the  goal  of 
reducing  crime  is  not  just  the  responsibility  of  the  police  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Agencies, 
but  a  responsibility  of  all  citizens  within  the  City.  Yet,  in  order  for  the  citizens  to  become 
involved,  they  must  be  well  informed  not  only  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  committed, 
but  informed  as  to  the  means  for  reducing  the  amount  of  crime  that  is  prevalent  in  their 
immediate  neighborhoods.  Table  19,  for  example  shows  the  numbers  and  types  of  robberies 
that  were  reported  to  the  twelve  police  districts  during  the  year  1969.  Each  of  these  districts 
covers  a  major  area  of  the  City  that  in  many  cases  is  both  geographically  and  culturally  iden- 
tifiable. 

When  we  examine  Table  19  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  robberies  per  1000  residents  occur- 
ring in  the  streets  we  find  the  greatest  rates  in  Police  Districts  Four  (South  End  and  Back 
Bay);  Nine  (Roxbury,  North  Dorchester);  One  (North  End,  Down  Town  Area)  and  Ten 
(Roxbury-Mission  Hill  Area).  In  fact,  the  rate  of  street  robbery  within  District  Four  is  al- 
most 40  times  that  found  in  the  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park,  Roslindale  areas,  and  almost  50 
times  that  rate  which  exists  for  East  Boston.  Clearly  then  any  concentrated  attack  against 
robbery  must  be  located  in  Districts  One,  Four,  Nine  and  Ten.  These  four  districts  account- 
ed for  1527  of  the  2082  robberies  occurring  in  the  street  and  alleys  of  the  City.  If  robbery 
can  be  decreased  within  these  areas,  we  will  have  made  a  significant  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  robberies  attributed  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  Table  20,  we  have  indicated  the  number  of  burglaries  committed  in  Boston  during 
the  four-year  period  1966  through  1969.  These  burglaries  are  broken  down  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  burglaries  against  residences  and  non-residences  in  Boston,  as  well  as  whether  they 
were  committed  during  the  daylight  or  evening  hours.  In  contrast  to  what  most  of  the  public 
believe,  the  figures  in  Table  20,  indicate  that  the  majority  of  burglaries  occurring  in  resi- 
dences are  committed  during  the  daylight  hours  when  people  are  either  at  work,  school  or 
on  vacation.  Few  burglaries  are  committed  against  non-residences  during  the  day,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  these  are  committed  during  the  week-end  hours,  when  there  is  less  protection 
available  in  many  business  establishments. 

The  high  rate  of  burglary  found  in  Boston  can  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  The 
urban  areas,  with  their  large  numbers  of  business  establishments,  apartments,  and  institu- 
tional properties  provide  ready  access  to  those  individuals  who  see  burglary  as  an  easy 
means  to  acquire  wanted  goods,  or  in  many  cases  to  obtain  money  to  support  a  drug  or  nar- 
cotic habit. 
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APPENDIX  A: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INDEX  OFFENSES  AND  RATES  OF 

CRIME  FOR  CITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS  BETWEEN 

25,000  AND  50,000  PERSONS  —  1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Crime 

Rate  (1969) 

Number 

Rate  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Attleboro 

32,226 

606 

188.0 

30 

Belmont 

27,750 

245 

88.3 

52 

Beverly 

38,073 

757 

198.8 

26 

Braintree 

35,373 

877 

247.9 

19 

Chelsea 

30,122 

884 

293.5 

17 

Danvers 

26,133 

346 

132.4 

43 

Dedham 

27,233 

832 

305.5 

14 

Everett 

42,216 

690 

163.4 

33 

Fitchburg 

42,906 

1349 

314.4 

13 

Gloucester 

27,690 

294 

106.2 

48 

Haverhill 

45,643 

1051 

230.3 

22 

Holyoke 

49,434 

1930 

390.4 

8 

Leominster 

32,709 

732 

223.8 

23 

Lexington 

31,628 

438 

138.5 

41 

Melrose 

32,881 

364 

110.7 

47 

Methuen 

34,986 

695 

198.6 

27 

Milton 

27,011 

314 

116.2 

46 

Natick 

31,055 

457 

147.1 

38 

Needham 

29,737 

481 

161.7 

34 

Northampton 

27,726 

278 

100.3 

50 

Norwood 

30,828 

510 

165.4 

32 

Peabody 

47,650 

929 

195.0 

28 

Revere 

42,634 

1555 

364.7 

9 

Salem 

39,971 

579 

144.8 

39 

Taunton 

43,766 

1310 

299.3 

15 

Wakefield 

25,268 

348 

137.7 

42 

Watertown 

38,853 

756 

194.6 

29 

Wellesley 

27,951 

356 

127.4 

45 

Westfield 

31,102 

524 

168.5 

31 

W.  Spring- 
field 

28,276 

932 

329.6 

11 

Woburn 

37,307 

569 

152.5 

36 

Totals 

1,066,138 

>1,988 

206.2 

— 

'From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 
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APPENDIX  B: 

TOTAL  NUMBERS  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  FOR  CITIES 
WITH  POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  25,000  AND  50,000 

PERSONS  — 1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Robbery 

Rate  (1969) 

Number 

Rate  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Attleboro 

32,226 

7 

2.2 

25 

Belmont 

27,750 

4 

1.4 

36 

Beverly 

38,073 

6 

1.6 

34 

Braintree 

35,373 

3 

.8 

46 

Chelsea 

30,122 

36 

11.9 

7 

Danvers 

26,133 

4 

1.5 

35 

Dedham 

27,233 

2 

.7 

48 

Everett 

42,216 

26 

6.1 

12 

Fitchburg 

42,906 

21 

4.9 

16 

Gloucester 

27,690 

— 

— 

53 

Haverhill 

45,643 

18 

3.9 

19 

Holyoke 

49,434 

64 

12.9 

5 

Leominster 

32,709 

7 

2.1 

29 

Lexington 

31,628 

5 

1.6 

33 

Melrose 

32,881 

2 

.6 

50 

Methuen 

34,986 

12 

3.4 

22 

Milton 

27,011 

7 

2.6 

24 

Natick 

31,055 

3 

1.0 

44 

Needham 

29,737 

1 

.3 

52 

Northampton 

27,726 

6 

2.2 

27 

Norwood 

30,828 

6 

1.9 

31 

Peabody 

47,650 

5 

1.0 

45 

Revere 

42,634 

24 

5.6 

13 

Salem 

39,971 

13 

3.2 

23 

Taunton 

43,766 

9 

2.0 

30 

Wakefield 

25,268 

1 

.4 

51 

Watertown 

38,853 

20 

5.1 

15 

Wellesley 

27,951 

4 

1.4 

37 

Westfield 

31,102 

7 

2.2 

26 

W.  Spring- 
field 

28,276 

6 

2.1 

28 

Woburn 

37,307 

3 

.8 

47 

Totals 

1,066,138 

332 

3.1 

— 

*From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 
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APPENDIX  C: 

TOTAL  NUMBERS  AND  RATES  OF  BURGLARY  FOR 

CITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  25,000  and 

50,000  PERSONS  — 1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Burglary 

Rate  (1969) 

Number 

flare  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Attleboro 

32,226 

250 

77.6 

28 

Belmont 

27,750 

107 

38.5 

48 

Beverly 

38,073 

334 

87.7 

24 

Braintree 

35,373 

182 

51.4 

40 

Chelsea 

30,122 

304 

100.9 

18 

Danvers 

26,133 

96 

36.7 

51 

Dedham 

27,233 

221 

81.1 

26 

Everett 

42,216 

291 

68.9 

32 

Fitchburg 

42,906 

549 

127.9 

10 

Gloucester 

27,690 

151 

54.5 

38 

Haverhill 

45,643 

576 

126.2 

12 

Holyoke 

49,434 

731 

147.9 

7 

Leominster 

32,709 

283 

86.5 

25 

Lexington 

31,628 

209 

66.1 

34 

Melrose 

32,881 

170 

51.7 

39 

Methuen 

34,986 

331 

94.6 

22 

Milton 

27,011 

171 

63.3 

36 

Natick 

31,055 

125 

40.2 

47 

Needham 

29,737 

179 

60.2 

37 

Northampton 

27,726 

104 

37.5 

49 

Norwood 

30,828 

142 

46.1 

42 

Peabody 

47,650 

579 

121.5 

15 

Revere 

42,634 

540 

126.6 

11 

Salem 

39,971 

320 

80.0 

27 

Taunton 

43,766 

543 

124.1 

14 

Wakefield 

25,268 

125 

49.5 

41 

Watertown 

38,853 

293 

76.0 

30 

Wellesley 

27,951 

124 

44.4 

43 

Westfield 

31,102 

232 

74.6 

31 

W.  Spring- 
field 

28,276 

308 

108.9 

16 

Woburn 

37,307 

239 

64.1 

35 

Totals 

1,066,138 

8,809 

82.6 

— 

*From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 
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APPENDIX  D: 

TOTAL  NUMBERS  AND  RATES  OF  AUTO  THEFT  FOR 

CITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  25,000  AND 

50,000  PERSONS  — 1969 


City  or 
Town 

Population 
(1970)* 

Offenses 

Cities  and 

Towns  Ranked 

by  Auto  Theft 

Rate  (1969) 

Number 

Rate  Per 

10,000 

Persons 

Attleboro 

32,226 

116 

36.0 

37 

Belmont 

27,750 

49 

17.6 

49 

Beverly 

38,073 

162 

42.5 

33 

Braintree 

35,373 

283 

80.0 

20 

Chelsea 

30,122 

367 

121.8 

11 

Danvers 

26,133 

58 

22.2 

44 

Dedham 

27,233 

316 

116.0 

13 

Everett 

42,216 

227 

53.8 

25 

Fitchburg 

42,906 

367 

85.5 

19 

Gloucester 

27,690 

105 

37.9 

35 

Haverhill 

45,643 

221 

48.4 

29 

Holyoke 

49,434 

628 

127.0 

9 

Leominster 

32,709 

198 

60.5 

23 

Lexington 

31,628 

45 

14.2 

51 

Melrose 

32,881 

56 

17.0 

50 

Methuen 

34,986 

179 

51.2 

28 

Milton 

27,011 

62 

22.9 

42 

Natick 

31,055 

94 

30.3 

39 

Needham 

29,737 

70 

23.5 

43 

Northampton 

27,726 

58 

20.9 

46 

Norwood 

30,828 

143 

43.2 

30 

Peabody 

47,650 

248 

52.0 

27 

Revere 

42,634 

605 

141.9 

7 

Salem 

39,971 

29 

7.2 

53 

l  aunton 

43,766 

520 

118.8 

12 

waketieid 

25,268 

50 

19.8 

47 

Watertown 

38,853 

167 

42.9 

32 

Wellesley 

27,951 

54 

19.3 

48 

Westfield 

31,102 

72 

23.1 

41 

W.  Spring- 
field 

28,276 

251 

88.8 

17 

Woburn 

37,307 

138 

37.0 

36 

Totals 

1,066,138 

5,938 

55.7 

— 

'From  1970  Preliminary  census  figures 
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B.      Existing  Law  Enforcement  Systems  and  Available  Resources 

Introduction 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  responded  to  the  problem  of  crime  by  creating  and 
supporting  a  wide  variety  of  public  and  private  organizations  which  contribute  to  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Before  these  institutions  can  be 
examined  in  detail,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  upon  a  primary  analytic  approach  —  a 
specific,  practical  way  of  looking  at  this  very  broad  and  complicated  field.  One  possible  ap- 
proach would  be  to  divide  these  institutions  according  to  the  functions  they  perform  in  the 
criminal  justice  process.  Another  approach  might  group  the  agencies  according  to  the  metro- 
politan area  which  they  serve.  Though  such  different  organizational  schemes  present  the  sub- 
ject from  varying  perspectives,  each  alternative  is  valid  and  offers  particular  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  approach  which  is  chosen  should  come  as  close  as  possible  to  a  combina- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  the  various  organizational  options. 

This  examination  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  employs  a  "systems"  ap- 
proach. This  approach  is  valuable  because  it  considers  together  those  agencies  which  are 
linked  by  common  functional  responsibilities  and  common  administrative  arrangements,  pre- 
senting a  realistic  picture  of  the  bureaucratic  ties  which  cause  the  system  to  cohere. 

The  collection  of  agencies,  institutions,  courts,  organizations,  services  and  activities 
which  comprise  society's  response  to  the  problem  of  crime  together  make  up  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Although  the  elements  of  this  system  are  very  diverse,  they  are  united  by  a 
common  goal:  the  reduction  of  the  incidence,  effect  and  causes  of  crime.  In  order  to  achieve 
that  objective,  each  element  of  the  criminal  justice  system  performs  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

Prevention  —  The  elimination  of  the  causes  of  crime  —  social,  environmental, 
economic,  individual  physical  and  psychological; 

Investigation  —  The  search  for  information  relative  to  criminal  events,  criminal 
behavior,  victims  and  perpetrators; 

Apprehension  —  The  location  and  taking  into  custody  of  suspected  perpetrators; 

Diversion  —  The  elimination  of  criminal  behavior  or  potentially  criminal  behav- 
ior by  recourse  to  means  other  than  the  courts  and  correctional  institutions; 

Disposition  —  The  legal  process  of  prosecution,  defense,  adjudication  and  sen- 
tencing; 

Rehabilitation  —  The  elimination  of  criminal  behavior  by  means  of  treatment, 
training,  and  educational  programming. 

The  organizations  which  perform  these  functions  can  be  grouped  into  four  major  sub- 
systems. The  elements  of  these  subsystems  tend  to  share  the  same  functions,  and  they  are 
bound  together  by  common  administrative  arrangements.  The  subsystems  which  make  up  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  Massachusetts  are: 

I  The  Law  Enforcement  Subsystem 

II  The  Judicial  Subsystem 

III  The  Correctional  Subsystem 

IV  The  Juvenile  Justice  Subsystem 

Each  of  the  subsystems  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  the  breaking  of  the  crime  cycle. 
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All  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system  face  some  of  the  same  difficulties.  Because 
they  are  specialized,  however,  the  organizations  which  comprise  these  subsystems  can  effec- 
tively work  together  to  overcome  specific  common  problems.  In  order  to  understand  the 
needs  and  deficiencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  each  of  these  subsystems.  The  remainder  of 
this  second  section  of  the  Commonwealth's  1970  Plan  for  crime  prevention  and  control  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  examination  of  these  four  subsystems.  In  each  case  the  primary  institu- 
tions which  make  up  the  subsystem  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  organization,  activities,  and 
resources.  Within  each  subsystem,  institutions  will  be  grouped  according  to  the  level  of  the 
government  or  the  judicial  hierarchy  with  which  they  are  associated.  Special  attention  will  be 
devoted,  when  appropriate,  to  cooperative  agreements  between  agencies  and  to  the  unique 
problems  of  high  crime  areas.  Private  institutions  which  contribute  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  will  be  discussed  under  "Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems."  The  "Schedule  of 
Law  Enforcement  Data"  will  be  included  as  Appendix  at  the  conclusion  of  the  plan. 

I.    The  Law  Enforcement  Subsystem 

a.  Overview 

The  process  of  law  enforcement  includes  the  prevention  and  investigation  of  crimes, 
and  the  apprehension  of  criminals.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  these  functions 
are  performed  by  over  280  different  police  and  regulatory  agencies.  These  organizations 
range  in  size  from  the  2,600-man  Boston  Police  Department  to  the  one-and  two-man  police 
forces  of  some  tiny  rural  towns.  Many  of  the  smaller  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  Com- 
monwealth can  only  assume  comparatively  limited  functional  responsibilities;  small  munici- 
pal police  departments  for  example,  often  depend  upon  the  State  Police  for  investigation  of 
serious  crimes.  Because  of  these  wide  variations  in  the  scope  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
police,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  individually  the  various  kinds  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  state  according  to  their  size,  resources  and  the  nature  of  the  job  they  perform.  Before 
taking  that  step,  however,  it  is  important  to  analyze  the  problems  and  responsibilities  facing 
all  police  organizations. 

Without  question,  the  police  are  critically  important  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is 
the  police,  in  most  cases,  who  must  initially  decide  whether  and  how  to  deal  with  law  viola- 
tors or  suspects.  These  decisions  are  often  most  difficult  to  make  and  have  major  implica- 
tions for  the  prospective  defendant  and  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  This  is  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  police  role,  however.  The  public  expects  the  police  to  prevent  crime  as  well  as 
apprehend  criminal  offenders,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  provide  emergency  services.  In 
many  instances,  the  public  assumes  that  the  police  can  do  far  more  than  they  are  capable  of 
doing. 

Carrying  out  the  process  of  law  enforcement  often  brings  policemen  into  very  intimate 
contact  with  the  various  elements  of  the  community.  As  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  has  noted: 

"Policemen  deal  with  people  when  they  are  both  most  threatening  and  most  vul- 
nerable, when  they  are  angry,  when  they  are  frightened,  when  they  are  desperate, 
when  they  are  drunk,  when  they  are  violent,  or  when  they  are  ashamed.  Every  po- 
lice action  can  affect  in  some  way  someone's  dignity,  or  self-respect,  or  sense  of 
privacy,  or  constitutional  rights.  As  a  matter  of  routine,  policemen  become  privy 
to,  and  make  judgements  about,  secrets  that  most  citizens  guard  jealousy  from 
their  closest  friends:  relationships  between  husbands  and  wives,  the  misbehavior  of 
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children,  personal  eccentricities,  peccadilloes  and  lapses  of  all  kinds.  Very  often 
policemen  must  physically  restrain  or  subdue  unruly  citizens  .  .  ." 

"Since  police  action  is  so  often  so  personal,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  public  is  of  two 
minds  about  the  police:  Most  men  both  welcome  official  protection  and  resent 
official  interference." 

Although  the  agencies  comprising  the  criminal  justice  system  are  held  responsible  for 
the  control  of  crime,  our  country's  primary  goal  has  always  been  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The  President's  Commission  has  pointed 
out  that, 

".  .  .  our  system  of  justice  deliberately  sacrifices  much  in  efficiency  and  even  in 
effectiveness  in  order  to  preserve  local  autonomy  and  to  protect  the  individual." 

Because  the  police  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  world  of  crime,  they  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  restrictions  on  the  methods  which  can  be  employed  in  fighting  crime.  Their  al- 
ready-difficult job  is  complicated  by  the  requirement  that  they  carefully  tread  the  narrow 
path  between  violation  of  individual  rights  and  failure  to  protect  the  society  from  lawbreak- 
ers. Given  these  difficulties  and  limitations,  it  is  essential  that  law  enforcement  agencies  be 
aided  in  their  search  for  the  most  modern  and  effective  possible  crime-control  techniques. 

Law  Enforcement  in  Massachusetts  is  carried  out  on  four  organizational  levels.  The 
greatest  number  of  police  agencies  and  of  law  enforcement  personnel  are  affiliated  with  the 
351  cities  and  towns  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  It  is  on  this  first  level,  the  municipal  lev- 
el, that  the  widest  variations  in  terms  of  resources  occur.  A  second  level  includes  the  Sheriffs 
offices  of  each  of  the  Commonwealth's  fourteen  counties.  In  most  of  these  counties  the  Sher- 
iffs criminal  law  enforcement  powers  are  considerably  curtailed.  The  State  Police  comprise 
a  third  level  of  law  enforcement.  In  addition  to  patrolling  the  state's  major  highways,  they 
are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  performing  basic  police  functions  in  1 14  communities  in 
Massachusetts.  The  fourth  organizational  level  includes  a  considerable  number  of  special 
police  and  regulatory  agencies  with  varying  resources  and  extremely  specialized  functions. 

In  order  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  different  needs  of  different  elements  of  the  law 
enforcement  subsystem  in  Massachusetts,  each  of  these  levels  must  be  examined. 

b.  Existing  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

1.  Municipal  Police  —  Massachusetts  is  made  up  of  cities  and  towns  of  widely 
varying  sizes  and  characteristics.  This  diversity  is  reflected  in  the  different  types  of 
municipal  police  departments  to  be  found  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  complex,  2,600- 
man  police  department  in  Boston  represents  one  extreme,  while  in  the  Berkshires,  a 
small  town  may  designate  one  of  its  selectmen  to  be  both  Chief  of  Police  and  the  entire 
department.  The  following  table  indicates  the  large  number  of  municipal  governments 
in  the  Commonwealth  which  are  concerned  with  smaller  populations. 

Population  Cities  and  Towns 

(1965) 

0-10,000  221 

10-25,000  78 

25  -  50,000  29 

50-100,000  19 

100-250,000  3 

250,000  1 
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The  vast  majority  of  policemen  in  Massachusetts  are  employed  at  the  city  and 
town  level;  of  the  approximately  18,600  law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  Common- 
wealth, 16,572  are  on  municipal  payrolls.  To  aid  in  understanding  the  different  prob- 
lems confronting  policemen  in  different  areas,  the  municipal  police  departments  in 
Massachusetts  will  be  grouped  into  three  categories:  The  Boston  Police  Department, 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  other  large  Bay  State  communities  which  suffer  from 
high  crime  rates,  and  finally,  the  police  departments  of  the  smaller  municipalities.  A 
special  examination  of  the  contribution  to  law  enforcement  of  cooperative  agreements 
between  municipal  police  agencies  will  also  be  included. 

a.  The  Boston  Police  Department  —  Boston,  with  a  population  of  around 
690,000,  is  by  far  the  largest  city  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  England.  Only 
seven  American  cities  are  more  densely  populated  than  the  Hub,  and  one  of  them 
is  Cambridge,  its  neighbor  across  the  Charles  River.  Boston  is  also  the  crime  cen- 
ter of  the  Commonwealth;  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  over 
24%  of  the  UCR  Index  Crimes  committed  in  the  Bay  State  occur  in  Boston.  Be- 
cause Boston  faces  the  most  serious  crime  problem  in  the  area,  the  city  employs 
more  policemen  and  spends  more  money  on  law  enforcement  than  any  other 
community  in  New  England. 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  police  depart- 
ments of  Boston  and  the  other  communities  in  Massachusetts,  each  of  the  follow- 
ing areas  will  be  discussed:  Responsibilities,  Organization  and  Control,  Resources, 
Workload,  and  Training. 

1.  Responsibilities  —  The  Boston  Police  Department  provides  maxi- 
mum protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  community  through  the  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  crime;  through  the  enforcement  of  all  local,  state,  and 
locally-applicable  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  and  ordinances;  through  the 
latest  techniques  of  criminology;  through  an  active  police-community  rela- 
tions program;  and  through  cooperation  with  county,  state,  and  special  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Prevention  of  crime  and  speedy  location  and  appre- 
hension of  criminals  are  the  fundamental  objectives  of  their  operation. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  The  Boston  Police  Department  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  five-year  term. 
To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  Commissioner,  one  must  have  had  at  least 
10  years  experience  as  a  member  of  a  federal,  state,  or  local  police  force  or 
law  enforcement  agency.  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  May- 
or, appoints  a  Superintendent-in-Chief  and  five  Superintendents  from  the 
force.  Each  Superintendent  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  de- 
partment. The  following  chart  illustrates  the  administrative  organization  of 
the  department. 

3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  Boston's  force  of  2,812  officers  is  the  eighth  largest  city 
police  force  in  the  country.  Although  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  have  more  police  officers,  each 
of  those  cities  is  considerably  larger  than  Boston.  As  a  result,  Boston  has  a 
relatively  high  ratio  of  police  officers  to  general  population.  The  Boston  Po- 
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lice  Department  also  employs  561  civilians;  100  trainees  are  in  its  Police 
Cadet  Program.  (These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Department's  annual 
report  for  1970). 


Police  Commissioner 

Superintendent-in-Chief 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bureau 

of 
General 
Services 

Bureau 

of 
Adminis- 
tration 

Bureau 

of 

Field 

Opera- 
tions 

Bureau 

of 

Inspec- 

tional 

Services 

Bureau 

of 

Community 

Affairs 

Budget  —  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1970,  the  Boston  Po- 
lice Department's  total  expenditures  were  nearly  $41.2  million.  This  total 
can  be  broken  down  in  the  following  manner: 

Personal  Services  $38,436,391 

Contractual  Services  669,940 

Supplies  and  Materials  1,234,700 

Current  Charges  and  Obligations  322, 1 25 

Equipment  545,300 

TOTAL  $41,198,450 

4.  Workload  —  During  1970  the  Boston  Police  Department  investigat- 
ed a  total  of  39,924  Part  I  offenses  (crimes  against  the  person  and  serious 
property  crimes),  and  60,567  Part  II  offenses  (all  other  crimes  excluding 
traffic  offenses).  In  231,846 'additional  cases  the  Boston  Police  Department 
enforced  traffic  regulations  or  provided  emergency  services. 


Number  of  Cases 
Investigated  (1970) 


Part  I  Offenses: 
Part  II  Offenses: 
Part  III  Offenses: 


39,924 

60,567 

231,846 

332,337 


5.  Training  —  Candidates  for  the  Boston  Police  force  receive  a  re- 
quired 520  hours  of  instruction  at  the  police  academy  maintained  by  the  city. 
Included  in  the  course  of  instruction  is  a  continuous  24-hour  program  of  in- 
service  training  as  well  as  specialized  instruction  in  social  sensitivity  and  riot 
control. 

b.  Police  Departments  in  High  Crime  Communities  (excluding  Boston)  — 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  crime  problem  in  Massachusetts,  the  re- 
maining communities  in  the  state  will  be  divided  into  two  categories.  These  classi- 
fications are  determined  on  the  basis  of  population,  population-density,  five-year 
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crime  rate,  number  of  juvenile  cases,  poverty,  and  several  other  variables.1  The 
twelve  municipalities,  excluding  Boston,  with  the  most  serious  criminal  justice 
problems  as  indicated  by  these  selected  variables  will  be  discussed  together  as 
"Section  I."  All  of  the  remaining  communities  in  the  state  will  be  grouped  under 
"Section  II."  Since  communities  in  the  two  categories  face  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems of  a  different  order  of  magnitude,  their  municipal  police  institutions  will  be 
evaluated  separately.  The  twelve  high-crime  communities  in  Section  I  will  be  con- 
sidered under  this  heading.  These  municipalities  include  Brockton,  Brookline, 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Quincy,  Somerville, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester. 

1 .  Responsibilities  —  In  all  of  these  communities,  the  municipal  police 
have  primary  responsibility  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  and  the 
apprehension  of  criminals.  The  police  forces  in  these  cities  are  expected  to 
maintain  the  resources  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property  and  investigate 
thoroughly  any  crimes  committed  within  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  Nearly  every  police  department  in  this 
category  is  headed  by  a  chief  of  police  appointed  by  the  city's  mayor  or  man- 
ager. Captains  and  lieutenants  within  the  police  forces  are  generally  chosen 
according  to  civil  service  standards.  City  police  departments  are  normally 
organized  into  bureaus  which  deal  with  the  major  functions  of  patrolling, 
detective-work,  record-keeping,  and  traffic-administration. 

3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  In  1969,  the  police  department  of  an  average  Section  I 
city  employed  213  officers  and  19  civilians.  The  total  number  of  police  de- 
partment employees  in  these  communities  was  2,785.  Worcester  had  the  larg- 
est police  department  of  the  cities  in  this  category  (451),  and  Chelsea  had  the 
smallest  (79).  The  following  table  includes  the  number  of  employees  in  each 
Section  I  city  police  department  in  1969. 

Number  of  Police  Department  Employees  in  Section  I  Cities  (1969) 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New  Bedford 

Quincy 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Worcester 

2,563  222  2,785 

including  increase  in  crime  rate,  number  of  crimes,  housing  conditions,  annual  income,  and  participation  in  model 
cities  programs  based  on  1970  data. 
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Officers 

Civilians 

Total 

166 

9 

175 

152 

13 

165 

246 

35 

281 

76 

3 

79 

232 

17 

249 

179 

14 

193 

187 

9 

196 

243 

15 

258 

194 

14 

208 

155 

5 

160 

344 

26 

370 

389 

62 

451 

Budget  —  An  average  city  in  this  category  spends  around  $1,960,000 
on  law  enforcement  activities  and  equipment,  or  about  6.2%  of  its  annual 
budget.  The  expenditures  for  law  enforcement  of  the  twelve  Section  I  cities 
total  about  $25,620,000. 

4.  Workload  —  The  average  police  department  in  this  category  investi- 
gated a  total  of  4,049  UCR  Index  crimes  in  1969.  The  total  number  of  such 
crimes  in  the  twelve  Section  I  cities  was  48,582.  The  following  table  lists  the 
number  of  Index  crimes  committed  in  each  of  these  cities  in  1969. 

UCR  Index  Crimes  (1969) 

Brockton  2,586 

Brookline  2,680 

Cambridge  6,175 

Chelsea  884 

Fall  River  3,324 

Lowell  2,156 

Lynn  3,867 

New  Bedford  4,520 

Quincy  2,868 

Somerville  2,223 

Springfield  7,367 

Worcester  9,932 

48,582 

5.  Training  —  Since  1964  all  newly-appointed  police  officers  in  Massa- 
chusetts communities  with  populations  over  5,000  have  been  required  to  at- 
tend a  school  sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council, 
completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  within  one  year  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

An  amendment  passed  in  1967  requires  that  these  schools  provide  a  six- 
week  (210  hour)  course  of  instruction,  and  states  that  new  policemen  must 
pass  the  course  within  six  months  of  their  appointment.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
require  removal  from  the  force.  To  date  the  MPTC  has  sanctioned  the  fol- 
lowing schools: 

MDC  -  Medford  Cambridge 

State  Police  -  Somerville 

Framingham  Brookline 

Barnstable  Salem 

Fall  River  Worcester 

Attleboro  Springfield 

Brockton  Medford 

Lowell  Newton 

Quincy  Westfield 
Boston 

About  820  trainees  are  graduated  annually  from  these  academies. 

c.  Police  Departments  in  Other  Massachusetts  Communities  —  There  are 
338  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  which  by  virtue  of  their  comparatively  low 
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crime  rates  and  small  populations  are  classified  in  Section  II.  Of  the  communities 
falling  into  this  category,  254  have  municipal  police  departments  and  84  depend 
completely  upon  the  State  Police  for  law  enforcement.  Only  those  Section  II  towns 
with  their  own  municipal  police  departments  are  discussed  under  this  heading. 

1.  Responsibilities  —  The  functions  performed  by  municipal  police 
Section  II  communities  vary  tremendously  from  town  to  town.  Some  of  the 
larger  municipalities  maintain  sizeable  police  forces  which  are  fully  capable 
of  protecting  life  and  property  and  investigating  any  crimes  committed  within 
their  communities.  Nearly  half  of  the  towns  in  this  category,  however,  have 
police  forces  of  ten  men  or  less.  In  these  communities,  the  municipal  police 
are  often  able  to  perform  only  limited  law  enforcement  functions.  When  ma- 
jor crimes  must  be  investigated,  dangerous  criminals  apprehended,  or  serious 
disorders  quelled,  the  resources  of  the  State  Police  are  employed. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  Municipal  police  departments  in  these 
towns  are  usually  headed  by  a  chief  of  police  appointed  by  the  mayor  or 
manager.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  most  Section  II  police  forces,  speciali- 
zation according  to  function  within  the  department  is  impossible. 

3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  In  1969,  the  police  force  of  an  average  Section  II  town 
included  about  1 9  officers.  The  total  number  of  municipal  police  employees 
in  these  communities  was  near  5300.  The  following  table  lists  the  police  de- 
partments in  Section  II  towns  according  to  number  of  personnel. 

Number  of  Section  II  Police  Departments  by  Size  of  Force  (1967) 

Number  of  Departments  Personnel  by  Range 

57  1-5 

66  6-10 

74  11-30 

33  31-50 

8  51-75 

16  76-150 

Budget  —  The  average  town  in  this  category  spends  around  $74,300  on 
law  enforcement  activities  and  equipment,  or  about  five  percent  of  its  annual 
budget.  The  expenditures  for  law  enforcement  of  the  254  Section  II  cities 
and  towns  with  municipal  police  departments  total  about  $19,032,200. 

4.  Workload  —  The  average  police  department  in  this  category  investi- 
gated a  total  of  165  UCR  Index  crimes  last  year.  The  total  number  of  such 
crimes  investigated  by  municipal  police  in  Section  II  communities  was 
around  45,000  in  1969. 

5.  Training  —  All  Section  II  communities  with  populations  over  5,000 
are  subject  to  the  training  requirements  formulated  by  the  Massachusetts  Po- 
lice Training  Council. 

d.  Regional  Cooperation  —  During  recent  years  a  growing  number  of  mu- 
nicipal police  forces  in  Massachusetts  have  developed  cooperative  agreements 
with  their  counterparts  in  neighboring  communities.  About  half  of  the  municipal 
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police  departments  in  the  Commonwealth  currently  share  their  resources,  and 
nearly  three-quarters  have  plans  for  such  cooperation  in  case  of  emergency.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  number  of  more  formal  cooperative  agreements  which  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  of  resources  and  criminal  information  among  bordering  mu- 
nicipalities. These  associations  include  the  greater  Boston  Police  Council,  the 
Northern  Middlesex  Chiefs  Association,  the  South  Metropol  District,  the  Spring- 
field Mutual  Aid  group,  the  Westwood  police  group,  and  the  Sudbury-Wayland 
group. 

2.  County  Sheriffs'  Offices  —  Most  county  sheriffs  in  Massachusetts  have  very 
limited  roles  in  the  process  of  crime  prevention  and  detection  and  the  apprehension  of 
criminals.  In  most  cases,  the  responsibilities  of  sheriffs  in  the  Commonwealth  fall  in- 
stead under  the  judicial  and  correctional  subsystems  and  are  largely  administrative  and 
supervisory.  Sheriffs  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  courtrooms  within 
their  counties,  the  service  of  writs,  summonses,  and  subpoenas  in  civil  suits,  and  are 
given  control  of  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  two  of  the  fourteen  counties  in  Massachusetts,  however,  more  extensive  law 
enforcement  functions  have  been  assumed  by  the  sheriffs  offices.  Barnstable  and  Ply- 
mouth Counties,  both  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  state,  maintain  training  schools 
for  police  officers,  a  county-wide  police  radio  system,  and  a  county  criminal  infor- 
mation bureau. 

3.  State  Police  —  The  division  of  State  Police,  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  is  the  second-largest  police  force  in  Massachusetts.  The  State 
Police  operate  from  31  barracks  located  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  their 
headquarters  in  Boston. 

a.  Responsibilities  —  The  State  Police  in  Massachusetts  have  a  number  of 
extremely  varied  functions.  They  are  specifically  assigned  the  duty  of  patrolling 
the  highways  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  supervising 
traffic.  They  have  partial  responsibility  for  the  control  of  organized  crime  and 
subversive  activities  and  are  expected  to  assess  the  causes  of  civil  disorders.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  expected  to  supplement  the  resources  of  municipal  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Since  in  many  small  Bay  State  communities  the  local  police 
force  is  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  or  does  not  exist  at  all,  this  means  that  the 
State  Police  have  complete  or  partial  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  114  municipalities.  Finally,  the  Bureaus  of  Administrative  Services, 
Technical  Services,  and  Investigative  Services  within  the  Division  of  State  Police 
are  expected  to  serve  as  statewide  clearinghouses  for  law  enforcement  information 
and  technical  services. 

b.  Organization  and  Control  —  The  Massachusetts  State  Police  is  a  division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety;  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  its  operations.  The  Division  of  State  Police  is  organized  into  five  bu- 
reaus. The  Bureau  of  Eastern  Field  Operations  includes  Uniformed  Troops  A  and 
B,  and  Special  Troop  F,  which  is  under  the  authority  and  budgetary  responsibility 
of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority.  The  Bureau  of  Western  Field  Operations  in- 
cludes Troops  C  and  D,  and  Special  Troop  E,  which  is  under  the  authority  and 
budgetary  responsibility  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority.  The  Bureaus  of 
Administrative  Services,  Technical  Services,  and  Investigative  Services  include 
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sections  dealing  with  communications,  public  relations,  traffic,  photography,  crim- 
inal information,  ballistics,  and  supply,  as  well  as  the  State  Police  Training  Acade- 
my. In  addition  to  the  Division  of  State  Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
supports  a  Detective  Bureau  and  a  crime  laboratory. 

c.  Resources 

Personnel  —  The  Massachusetts  Division  of  State  Police  employs  909  offi- 
cers and  206  civilians. 

Budget  —  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1970,  total  expenditures  in 
support  of  the  State  Police  were  $10,990,715. 

d.  Workload  —  During  1970  the  State  Police  investigated  a  total  of  6,000 
criminal  offenses  (excluding  traffic).  These  investigations  resulted  in  754  arrests. 
In  addition,  2,150  traffic  violation  citations  were  issued. 

e.  Training  —  All  candidates  for  the  State  Police  Force  are  required  to 
complete  an  832-hour  course  of  instruction  offered  by  the  State  Police  Academy 
in  Framingham.  About  50  trainees  graduate  from  the  course  annually. 

f.  Interstate  Cooperative  Agreements  —  Massachusetts  is  a  party  to  the  New 
England  State  Police  Compact,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  New 
England  State  Police  Administrators  Conference  (NESPAC).  This  organization 
includes  the  state  police  administrators  of  each  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
provides  for  more  effective  cooperation  between  the  parties  in  fighting  organized 
crime,  communicating  criminal  information  and  coping  with  police  emergencies. 
A  State  Police  Staff  College  has  been  established,  and  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  development  of  a  regional  criminal  intelligence  information  system. 

4.  Special  Police  —  Included  in  this  classification  are  many  law  enforcement  and 
regulatory  agencies  whose  crime-control  functions  are  very  narrowly  defined.  Only 
those  organizations  of  significant  size  and  scope  will  be  analyzed  in  detail;  several  mi- 
nor regulatory  institutions  which  will  not  be  closely  examined  will  be  included  as  exam- 
ples at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 

a.  Metropolitan  District  Commission  Police  —  The  Metropolitan  District 
Commissioner  appoints  police  officers  with  the  power  of  arrest  in  park  areas  and 
areas  where  metropolitan  water  and  sewage  stations  are  located.  The  M.D.C.  Po- 
lice also  provide  partial  law  enforcement  services  to  37  communities  in  which 
M.D.C.  property  is  situated.  This  aid  is  generally  limited  to  the  enforcement  of 
traffic  laws.  With  a  total  of  628  officers,  the  M.D.C.  Police  are  the  third  largest 
police  force  in  the  Commonwealth.  Expenditures  in  support  of  the  M.D.C.  Police 
during  fiscal  1970  were  $5,471,669.  In  1969,  the  M.D.C.  Police  made  1,700  ar- 
rests and  issued  19,126  summonses. 

b.  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  and  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  Po- 
lice —  These  two  organizations  employ  special  troops  of  state  policemen  to  en- 
force the  laws  within  their  respective  areas  of  responsibility.  Although  all  of  the 
expenses  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  these  police  units  are  paid  by  the  two 
authorities,  the  troopers  retain  the  powers  and  wear  the  uniforms  of  state  police- 
men. 

The  82  troopers  employed  by  the  Turnpike  Authority  performed  2,658  ar- 
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rests  and  issued  17,443  summonses  last  year.  During  the  same  period  the  Port 
Authority's  force  of  46  state  policemen  made  413  arrests. 

c.  Capitol  Police  —  The  Capitol  Police  have  the  power  of  arrest  in  the  case 
of  offenses  committed  in  or  about  the  State  House  or  in  other  buildings  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  power  to  remove  vehicles  illegally  parked  on 
property  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  to  put  down  unlawful  and  riotous 
assemblies.  There  are  65  officers  on  the  Capitol  Police  Force. 

d.  Other  Institutions  with  Police  Powers  —  Other  agencies  whose  employees 
have  the  power  of  arrest  under  special  circumstances  include  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Civil  Defense  Agency,  the  Division  of  Sub- 
versive Activities,  the  Division  of  Fire  Prevention,  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
and  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

II.  The  Judicial  Subsystem 

a.  Overview 

The  purpose  of  the  judicial  element  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  to  determine  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  accused  lawbreakers  and  to  decide  upon  the  appropriate  form  of  dispo- 
sition for  those  convicted.  The  adversary  system,  which  is  a  basic  element  of  the  American 
legal  tradition,  involves  the  presentation  of  arguments  to  a  judge  and  jury  by  a  prosecutor 
and  a  defender.  The  process  of  judicial  disposition  thus  includes  the  four  phases  of  prosecu- 
tion, defense,  adjudication,  and  sentencing.1  In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  operation 
of  the  judicial  subsystem,  the  institutions  which  are  involved  in  each  of  these  major  phases 
must  be  examined. 

b.  Elements  of  the  Subsystem 

1.  The  Courts  —  Since  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  an  essential  element  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  criminal  justice  has  been  the  right  to  trial  by  a  jury  of  one's 
peers.  Yet  trial  by  jury  is  as  inherently  time-consuming  and  costly  as  it  is  inherently  the 
cornerstone  of  our  adjudicative  process.  In  order  to  conserve  personnel  and  budgetary 
resources,  Massachusetts  provides  for  non-jury  determination  of  minor  crimes  in  its 
lowest  courts  —  the  District  Courts.  To  preserve  individual  rights  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever, a  defendant  who  is  found  guilty  is  allowed  to  demand  a  new,  formal  trial  by  judge 
or  jury  (trial  de  novo)  in  the  Superior  Court.  In  addition  to  retrying  appeals  from  the 
District  Courts,  the  Superior  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  involving  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  more  than  five  years.  Suspects  may  be  bound  over  to  the  Superior 
Court  for  trial  by  the  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  or  by  a  District  Court  judge's  decision 
that  guilt  is  "probable."  The  court  of  final  appeals  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court. 


1There  is  an  intervening  step  in  the  process  of  judicial  disposition  which  cannot  be  easily  classified  as  an  element  of 
the  prosecution,  defense,  or  adjudication  of  a  case  —  the  setting  of  bail.  In  Massachusetts  suspected  criminals  are 
given  the  opportunity,  following  arrest  and  booking,  to  call  a  bail  commissioner.  The  bail  commissioner  has  the 
authority  to  set  bail  or  release  the  suspect  on  personal  recognizance  (except  in  cases  of  first  degree  murder).  In  re- 
turn for  these  services,  the  suspect  pays  the  bail  commissioner  a  fixed  fee  in  addition  to  whatever  bail  is  required. 
When  the  accused  person  is  arraigned  in  the  District  Court,  the  judge  may  continue  the  bail  set  by  the  commis- 
sioner, or,  if  he  deems  it  appropriate,  change  the  amount  of  bail  set. 

The  Massachusetts  Bail  Act  of  1966  (amended  in  1970)  provides  that  release  on  recognizance  will  not  be  denied 
unless  there  is  substantial  cause  for  belief  that  the  suspect  will  not  appear  for  trial  as  required.  In  addition,  it  re- 
quires that  the  financial  resources  of  the  accused  be  taken  into  account  in  the  setting  of  bail. 
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In  order  to  present  a  complete  picture  of  the  organization  of  the  courts  in  Massa- 
chusetts, each  level  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  Jurisdiction,  Organization  and  Con- 
trol, Resources,  and  Workload. 

a.  Lower  Courts  —  Massachusetts  has  a  total  of  73  lower  criminal  courts, 
which  serve  as  the  level  of  entry  for  virtually  all  criminal  offenses  tried  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Seventy-two  of  these  courts  are  administered  as  a  single  system 
with  one  chief  judge,  one  general  reporting  system,  and  one  set  of  court  rules.  The 
one  other  lower  criminal  court,  the  Boston  Municipal  Court,  exists  separately  and 
independently,  although  it  has  the  same  criminal  subject  matter  jurisdiction  as  the 
District  Courts.  Also,  its  relationship  to  the  higher  courts  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
same  as  all  other  lower  criminal  courts.  This  examination  will  consider  these  two 
systems  together,  as  elements  of  the  Massachusetts  lower  criminal  court  system. 

1.  Jurisdiction  —  The  lower  courts  in  Massachusetts  have  original  ju- 
risdiction in  criminal  cases  involving  drunkenness,  motor  vehicle  violations, 
other  misdemeanors  excluding  libel,  and  felonies  punishable  by  a  maximum 
sentence  of  no  more  than  five  years.  Quite  frequently  a  person  will  be 
brought  into  a  District  Court  for  a  serious  crime  that  the  Court  has  no  legal 
right  to  try.  If  a  judge  finds  probable  cause  for  believing  that  a  felony  has 
been  committed  over  which  the  District  Court  lacks  jurisdiction,  he  must 
bind  over  the  offender  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Court.  He  always  has  the  op- 
tion of  referring  the  case  to  the  Superior  Court,  even  if  his  Court  has  jurisdic- 
tion. Under  normal  circumstances,  trials  at  the  lower  court  level  are  exclu- 
sively non-jury.1 

Although  lower  court  judges  can  try  cases  involving  sentences  of  five 
years  imprisonment,  they  are  not  allowed  to  commit  offenders  to  state  correc- 
tional institutions.  Since  the  maximum  permissable  sentence  for  any  one  of- 
fender at  country  correctional  institutions  is  two  and  one-half  years,  lower 
court  judges  are,  in  most  cases,  incapable  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  greater 
duration.  Criminals  convicted  of  two  or  more  offenses  can  be  given  multiple 
sentences  totalling  more  than  two  and  one-half  years. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  Each  of  the  73  lower  courts  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  assigned  a  certain  geographical  area  by  statute.  Most  courts  are 
supplied  with  one  full-time  Justice  and  one  part-time  Special  Justice.  Courts 
in  a  few  of  the  state's  more  heavily  populated  areas,  however,  are  authorized 
additional  judges.  The  largest  lower  court  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court,  which  includes  a  Chief  Justice,  eight  Associate  Justices, 
and  five  Special  Justices. 

The  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Executive  Council, 
appoints  all  judges  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  frequently  seeks  advice  of  bar 
associations  or  individual  members  of  the  bar,  but  is  not  required  to  do  so 
and  not  bound  by  their  advice.  Judges  in  all  courts  serve  for  life  "during 
good  behavior."  The  Governor  also  appoints  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  district 
court  system  from  among  the  judges  of  the  72  district  courts.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice serves  as  head  administrator  of  both  the  criminal  and  civil  processes 

1A  defendant  may,  by  waiving  his  right  to  a  trial  de  novo,  choose  to  be  tried  in  a  District  Court  before  a  jury  of 
six  men.  This  option  is  rarely  exercised. 
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within  the  district  courts.  He  is  assisted  by  an  administrative  committee  of 
five  district  court  judges  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  members  of 
the  Judicial  Court. 

As  head  administrator,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  district  courts  exercises 
"general  superintendence"  over  the  district  courts.  He  may  define  by  court 
rule  what  shall  be  uniform  practice.  He  may  ensure  uniformity  by  designing 
all  court  and  reporting  forms.  His  administrative  responsibilities  include 
keeping  records  that  describe  the  volume  of  the  district  court  caseload  and 
the  judicial  time  necessary  during  the  year  to  dispose  of  all  cases. 

To  enforce  this  limited  authority,  the  Chief  Justice  must  report  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  a  judge's  refusal  or  failure  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions. The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  then  takes  whatever  action  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  The  lower  criminal  courts  in  Massachusetts  now  include 
90  Justices  and  86  Special  Justices.  In  addition,  approximately  235  person- 
nel are  employed  in  the  staffing  and  administration  of  the  courts. 

Budget  —  In  1969,  the  state  and  county  governments  of  Massachusetts 
spent  $10,451,430  in  support  of  the  District  Court  system. 

4.  Workload  —  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  criminal  cases  heard  in  the 
Commonwealth  originate  at  the  lower  court  level.  Since  ninety-six  per  cent  of 
these  cases  are  disposed  of  at  that  level,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  trials 
de  novo  following  lower  court  proceedings  is  very  small.  During  1 969  a  total 
of  537,957  criminal  charges  were  brought  in  the  Commonwealth's  lower 
courts.  Approximately  75%  of  these  involved  either  drunkenness  or  petty 
traffic  offenses.  During  the  same  period  11,371  trials  de  novo  were  demand- 
ed as  a  result  of  lower  court  decisions. 

b.  Superior  Courts  —  The  46  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  try  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Suspects  in  crimi- 
nal cases  must  be  bound  over  to  the  Court  by  the  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury  or  a 
finding  of  "probable  cause"  by  a  lower  court  judge.  Criminal  cases  before  the  Su- 
perior Court  receive  a  jury  trial  unless  the  accused  person  waives  his  right  to  trial 
by  jury. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  crowded  calendar  of  the  Court,  a  lower  court  judge 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  sit  in  the  Superior 
Court  to  try,  with  or  without  a  jury,  any  misdemeanor  case  except  libel. 

1.  Jurisdiction  —  The  Superior  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
crimes,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  over  crimes  tried  in  the  lower  courts.  As 
previously  noted,  an  appeal  of  a  lower  court  decision  results  in  a  trial  de 
novo  rather  than  a  review  of  the  decision. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  A  Chief  Justice  presides  over  the  Supe- 
rior Court  and  assigns  45  Associate  Justices  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  counties  on 
rotation.  He  also  has  rule-making  power  relative  to  the  practice  and  business 
of  the  court,  provided  that  such  rules  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court. 
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3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  A  total  of  46  Justices  sit  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Approximately  84  personnel  are  involved  in  the  staffing  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Court. 

Budget  —  In  1 969,  the  state  and  county  governments  of  Massachusetts 
spent  $10,441,684  in  support  of  the  Superior  Court  system. 

4.  Workload  —  During  1970  the  Superior  Court  heard  30,924 
criminal  cases,  of  which  16,599  were  original  matters  and  14,325  trials  de 
novo. 

5.  Appellate  Division  of  the  Superior  Court  —  Three  Superior  Court 
Justices,  sitting  as  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Superior  Court,  are  empow- 
ered to  hear  and  rule  on  appeals  of  sentences  passed  in  the  Superior  Court. 

c.   Supreme  Judicial  Court  —  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  the  court  of 
last  appeal  in  Massachusetts,  with  authority  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  seven  Justices  of  the  Court  hold  session  in  Boston. 

1 .  Jurisdiction  —  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  primarily  an  appellate 
court.  It  does  not  assume  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  as  it  used  to 
do  in  capital  cases  many  years  ago.  It  hears  appeals  on  cases  originally  heard 
in  the  lower  courts  but  has  power  to  try  certain  kinds  of  non-criminal  cases 
on  their  merits.  Convictions  obtained  in  the  Superior  Court  on  first  degree 
murder  indictments  are  almost  invariably  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court. 

This  is  the  only  court  that  can  accept  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  error  filed 
by  a  prisoner  (at  any  time  during  or  after  incarceration)  which  alleges  revers- 
ible error  on  the  face  of  the  record.  Such  a  hearing  is  held  before  a  single  Jus- 
tice of  this  Court,  but  his  findings  can  be  reviewed  by  the  full  Court.  A  single 
Justice  may  also  hear  pleas  for  reduction  of  bail  and  may  preside  over  hear- 
ings for  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  etc.  As  to  such  writs,  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  in  most  instances,  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Superior  Court. 

This  Court  also  renders  advisory  opinions  on  request  by  the  House,  or 
the  Senate,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Governor,  or  the  Council,  "upon  im- 
portant questions  of  law,  and  upon  solemn  occasions." 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  made 
up  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associate  Justices.  Four  Justices  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  it  is  the  usual  practice  for  five  to  sit  on  an  appeal  hearing. 

The  Justices  choose  an  Executive  Secretary  who  heads  the  Court's 
Administrative  Office,  and  is  authorized  to  collect  and  examine  relevant  data 
on  the  management,  facilities,  dockets,  and  administration  of  all  courts  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  There  are  seven  Justices  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court.  Approximately  7  additional  personnel  are  involved  in  the  staff- 
ing and  administration  of  the  Court. 
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Budget  —  In  1969,  the  state  and  county  governments  of  Massachusetts 
spent  $698,270  in  support  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

4.  Workload  —  During  1969  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  considered 
62  criminal  cases.    • 

d.  Special  Agencies  —  Several  organizations  have  been  created  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  the  judicial  subsystem  in  Massachusetts,  including: 

1.  The  Massachusetts  Judicial  Council 

The  Massachusetts  Judicial  Council  was  created  by  the  General  Court 
in  1925  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  legislative  study  commission. 
The  Council  is  statutorily  directed  to  make  a  continuous  study  of  the  organi- 
zation, rules,  and  methods  of  procedures  and  practice  of  the  judicial  system 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  work  accomplished  and  results  produced  by 
that  system  and  its  various  parts.  The  Council  is  presently  composed  of  nine 
members  including  judges  from  the  Superior  and  District  Courts,  the  Chief 
Judges  of  the  Land  and  Probate  Court,  and  four  members  of  the  Bar.  Ap- 
pointment to  the  Council  is  made  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Executive  Council,  for  periods  not  to  exceed  four  years.  Members 
receive  no  compensation,  but  expenses  incurred  while  serving  on  the  Council 
are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  Judicial  Conference 

In  April  of  1967,  there  was  created  by  rule  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  a  second  study  group,  the  Judicial  Conference,  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  considering  matters  relating  to  judicial  business,  the  improvement  of 
the  Judicial  system,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Conference  con- 
sists of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Associate  Justices,  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior,  District, 
Boston  Municipal,  Probate  and  Land  Courts,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
cial Council. 

The  Conference  at  present  has  appointed  four  Committees: 

(a)  The  Committee  on  the  Courts  is  designated  to  study  problems  rela- 
tive to  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  various  courts,  primarily  the 
District  Courts,  to  the  effective  use  of  judicial  personnel,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  court  facilities. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Civil  Procedure  is  designated  to  study  existing 
rules  and  statutes  governing  trial  and  appellate  court  civil  procedures  with  a 
view  toward  simplification. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Criminal  Procedure  is  designated  to  study  trial 
and  appellate  court  criminal  procedure,  including  post-conviction  remedies. 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Judicial  Education  is  designated  to  consider 
proposals  for  educational  conferences  forjudges  and  the  development  of  fu- 
ture judicial  education  seminars. 

2.  The  Prosecution  —  In  addition  to  providing  an  impartial  forum  for  the  trial  of 
criminal  offenses,  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  formulation  and  presentation  of  a  con- 
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vincing  legal  case  against  every  accused  lawbreaker.  Competent  prosecutors  are  as  es- 
sential to  the  judicial  process  as  skilled  judges  and  defenders  if  justice  is  to  be  achieved. 

Although  over  half  a  million  criminal  cases  are  heard  annually  in  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts,  many  of  the  hearings  require  very  little  effort  by  the  prosecution.  Motor 
vehicle  violations  and  drunkenness  are  the  two  offenses  most  frequently  considered  in 
the  District  Courts,  and  72%  of  these  cases  are  normally  determined  by  a  plea  of  guilty. 
Despite  the  settlement  of  many  of  these  minor  offenses  without  trial,  however,  the 
District  Courts  must  try  over  200,000  cases  every  year.  The  Superior  Court  has  a  much 
lighter  caseload,  but  because  most  trials  at  that  level  are  heard  by  a  jury,  the  judicial 
process  moves  considerably  more  slowly.  On  both  the  District  and  Superior  Court  levels 
the  number  of  cases  requiring  prosecution  has  risen  by  about  8%  annually  in  recent 
years. 

The  institutions  devised  to  respond  to  this  problem  in  the  Commonwealth  vary 
according  to  the  level  of  the  court-system  being  considered.  The  primary  sources  of 
prosecutors  in  Massachusetts  are  the  various  local  police  departments,  the  state's  nine 
District  Attorneys'  Offices,  and  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  In  addition,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  law  school  students  are  serving  as  voluntary  prosecutors.  Each  of  these 
sources  of  manpower  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  Responsibilities,  Organization  and 
Control,  Resources,  and  Workload. 

a.  Police  Prosecutors  —  The  vast  majority  of  criminal  cases  tried  in  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  are  handled  by  police  prosecutors.  No  statute  or  judicial  decision  has 
been  uncovered  which  authorizes  the  police  prosecutor  system.  This  practice  dates 
back  to  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  and  has  become  firmly  established  throughout 
the  state  as  an  acceptable,  if  imperfect,  method  for  representing  the  interests  of 
government  in  the  criminal  process. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  police  prosecutor  is  either  the  arresting  offi- 
cer or  an  officer  assigned  to  the  courts  as  a  full-time  prosecutor.  Since  few  police 
prosecutors  receive  formal  training  in  the  law,  they  generally  rely  upon  improvisa- 
tion and  the  practical  working  knowledge  of  courtroom  procedure  which  is  gained 
by  experience. 

1.  Responsibilities  —  Police  prosecutors  operate  solely  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts District  Courts,  and  are  concerned  with  the  prosecution  of  the  mis- 
demeanors and  minor  felonies  which  fall  under  that  Court's  jurisdiction. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  The  assignment  of  policemen  to  act  as 
prosecutors  is  made  by  local  police  departments.  Although  some  departments 
choose  several  officers  to  specialize  in  courtroom  work,  practices  vary  widely 
from  one  community  to  the  next. 

3.  Resources  —  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  meaningful  estimation  of  the 
number  of  officers  and  amount  of  money  involved  in  police  prosecution  of 
criminal  cases. 

4.  Workload  —  Although  District  Attorneys'  offices  may  handle  a  few 
important  cases  at  the  District  Court  level,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
200,000  cases  tried  annually  in  the  lower  courts  are  prosecuted  by  police- 
men. 

b.  District  Attorneys  —  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  divided 
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into  nine  prosecutional  districts,  each  of  which  includes  from  one  to  three  of  the 
state's  fourteen  counties.  Prosecutions  within  each  district  are  the  responsibility  of 
a  popularly-elected  District  Attorney. 

1 .  Responsibilities  —  District  Attorneys  are  authorized  to  appear  in  the 
Superior  Courts  within  their  respective  districts  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases 
in  which  the  Commonwealth  is  either  a  party  or  has  an  interest. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  The  nine  District  Attorneys  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  obligated  to  aid  the  Attorney  General  in  accordance  with  his 
directions,  and  may  be  required  to  consult  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  "dis- 
cussing the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  with  a  view  to  the  uniform  and 
adequate  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth."  Although  in  these 
ways  the  local  prosecuting  offices  are  statutorily  under  the  control  of  the  At- 
torney General,  this  control  is  rarely  asserted  and  the  system  remains  very 
decentralized. 

District  Attorneys  are  elected  by  their  respective  districts  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Each  candidate  for  the  office  must  be  a  resident  of  the  district  in 
which  he  is  elected  and  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Commonwealth.  All  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  other  than  the  District  Attorney  for  the  Suffolk  District  (Bos- 
ton) are  free  to  engage  in  part-time  legal  practice  if  they  wish.  Each  of  them 
also  has  the  power  to  appoint  and  retain  Assistant  District  Attorneys. 

3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  The  average  District  Attorney's  Office  in  Massachusetts 
has  a  staff  of  1 1  people.  A  total  of  98  staff  personnel  are  employed  in  the 
nine  prosecutorial  districts.  About  83  of  these  employees  are  qualified  to 
prosecute  cases  in  court. 

Budget  —  Approximately  $140,000  is  spent  annually  in  support  of  the 
average  District  Attorney's  office.  Expenditures  for  the  nine  prosecutorial 
districts  totalled  $1,381,000  last  year. 

4.  Workload  —  Nearly  all  of  the  more  than  20,000  criminal  cases 
heard  annually  in  the  Superior  Court  are  prosecuted  by  the  District  Attor- 
ney's Offices.  On  rare  occasions,  when  a  case  is  deemed  of  special  impor- 
tance, the  Attorney  General's  Office  may  handle  the  prosecution. 

c.  The  Attorney  General  —  The  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  extensive  control  over  all  criminal  matters 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

1 .  Responsibilities  —  The  Attorney  General  supervises  and  coordinates 
the  operations  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachusetts.  As  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  he  is  given  the  capacity  to  investigate 
criminal  activities,  and  to  initiate  the  prosecution  of  suspected  criminals.  In 
addition,  he  is  often  called  upon  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  in  cases 
appearing  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

2.  Organization  and  Control  —  The  Attorney  General,  who  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
He  has  the  authority  to  appoint  assistants  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Executive  Committee,  to  fix  their  salaries. 
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All  criminal  matters  coming  before  the  Attorney  General  are  dealt  with 
by  the  Criminal  Division.  It  is  the  largest  Division  in  the  Department  and  in- 
cludes Investigative,  Trial  and  Appellate  Sections,  as  well  as  the  Organized 
Crime  Section.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Criminal  Division  include  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  criminal  matters  involving  the  Common- 
wealth, its  officials,  and  employers,  and  those  matters  which  extend  beyond 
local  jurisdictional  bounds  or  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  exceed  local  prose- 
cutorial capacity. 

3.  Resources 

Personnel  —  The  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  as  presently  constituted,  has  a  staff  of  thirty-two  —  15  lawyers, 
eight  secretaries,  one  clerk,  and  eight  investigators. 

Budget  —  Approximately  $405,121  is  spent  annually  in  support  of 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 

4.  Workload  —  Last  year  the  attorney  General's  Office  prosecuted  over 
100  criminal  cases. 

d.  Voluntary  Prosecutors  —  In  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  third- 
year  law  students  have  participated  in  training  programs  which  enable  them  to 
serve  as  voluntary  prosecutors.  Pre-service  training  programs  furnish  valuable 
preparation  for  the  future  performance  of  prosecutorial  duties  and  help  provide 
the  prosecutorial  system  with  sufficient  numbers  of  interested  lawyers.  They  also 
lend  limited  assistance  to  the  District  Attorneys  in  the  prosecution  of  cases. 

Massachusetts  is  far  ahead  in  the  institution  of  such  programs  and  may  serve 
as  a  model  to  other  States  in  this  regard.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is  the  Harvard  Student  District  Attorney  Project.  The  Harvard  Project  pro- 
vides clinical  experience  in  the  prosecution  of  minor  criminal  cases  by  senior  law 
students  under  the  supervision  of  assistant  District  Attorneys.  Court  permission 
for  student  prosecutors  to  appear  in  a  number  of  District  Courts  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  both  jury  and  non-jury  cases  are  being  tried.  The  program  is  supple- 
mented by  discussion  of  clinical  experience  and  by  a  course  on  the  professional 
responsibilities  of  prosecutors.  Boston  University  Law  School  has  developed  a  sim- 
ilar program. 

3.  The  Defense  —  During  the  past  decade  a  series  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  indicated  that  defense  counsel  must  be  made  available  to  defendants  in 
all  serious  criminal  cases  before  state  courts.  Although  interpretation  of  the  Court's 
rulings  vary  from  state  to  state,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  defense  counsel  must  be  pro- 
vided in  all  cases  which  involve  possible  imprisonment.  The  states  have  thus  been  made 
responsible  for  the  third  phase  of  the  judicial  process  —  the  defense  of  accused  law- 
breakers. The  defense  in  criminal  cases  in  Massachusetts  is  provided  by  counsel  from 
many  different  sources:  the  private  bar,  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  court-appointed  counsel,  and  voluntary  defenders 
from  law  schools  within  the  state.  Each  of  these  sources  of  personnel  will  be  examined 
under  this  heading. 

a.  The  Private  Bar  —  The  number  of  lawyers  who  handle  criminal  cases  in 
Massachusetts  cannot  be  estimated,  owing  to  the  lack  of  an  organized  criminal  bar 
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in  the  state.  There  are  some  30,000  members  of  the  bar  in  all.  A  majority  of  the 
criminal  cases  tried  in  the  Commonwealth  are  handled  by  retained  defense  coun- 
sel. 

b.  The  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 

As  early  as  1935,  Massachusetts  lawyers  served  as  public  defenders  in  an 
organization  known  as  the  Voluntary  Defenders.  In  1960,  the  State  undertook  this 
function  of  public  defense  and  enacted  legislation  establishing  the  MDC.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  MDC  is  to  provide  counsel  in  any  criminal  proceeding  in  which  the 
"defendant  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  pay." 

The  Committee  itself,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  serves  as  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  which  the  actual  working  staff  is  responsible.  The  staff  now 
consists  of  60  lawyers,  10  investigators,  and  26  secretaries.  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing in  June,  1970,  it  was  assigned  27,880  cases.  A  statistical  summary  of  its  work 
is  set  forth  in  Table  I  below.  Over  the  years  since  1960,  its  caseload,  its  budget, 
and  the  percentage  of  all  criminal  cases  which  it  handles  has  risen  greatly. 

There  are  seven  MDC  offices  around  the  State.  The  headquarters  in  Boston 
handles  all  appeals  and  postconviction  remedy  cases  in  addition  to  being  the  office 
for  MDC  attorneys  who  serve  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Norfolk  Counties.  The  oth- 
er offices,  each  staffed  by  two  or  three  attorneys,  are  in  Salem  (Essex  County), 
Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Pittsfield,  and  Whitman  (Plymouth  County). 
County). 

c.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  —  The  fourteen  offices  of  Economic 
Opportunity  —  supported  legal  service  programs  which  exist  in  Massachusetts  are 
accounting  for  an  increasing  share  of  the  criminal  defense  burden.  An  example  of 
this  type  of  program  is  the  Community  Legal  Assistance  Office  associated  with 
Harvard  Law  School  in  Cambridge.  With  the  exception  of  the  Harvard/Cambridge 
program,  all  OEO  projects  in  Massachusetts  are  restricted  to  the  defense  of  juve- 
niles and  misdemeanants.  After  expanding  its  program  in  1969  to  include  criminal 
cases  as  well  as  juvenile  delinquency  cases,  the  Cambridge  OEO  office  defended 
185  criminal  cases. 


TABLE  I 

Activities  of  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 

Full-time 

Part-time 

New  Cases 

Fiscal  Year              Expenditures 

Lawyers 

Lawyers 

Assigned 

1967 

652,521 

60 

0 

12,479 

1968 

745,293 

60 

0 

18,148 

1969 

819,906 

57 

3 

22,183 

1970 

972,986 

70 

3 

27,880 

d.  Court-assigned  counsel  —  For  those  accused  persons  who  have  not  ob- 
tained a  lawyer,  cannot  afford  one,  and  face  possible  imprisonment,  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  Rule  3:10  required  courts  to  assign  counsel  if  defendants  desire.  The 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  recently  ordered  that  courts  should  assign  public 
counsel  unless  there  are  exceptional  circumstances.  In  practice,  only  two  courts 
have  frequently  assigned  counsel  of  their  own  choosing,  rather  than  the  MDC. 
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e.  Voluntary  Defenders  —  A  number  of  law  schools  have  established  volun- 
tary defender  programs  for  students.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  Harvard 
Voluntary  Defenders  and  the  Boston  University  Roxbury  Defender  Project.  The 
Harvard  Voluntary  Defenders  receive  85%  of  their  cases  from  the  MDC  and 
work  under  the  supervision  of  an  MDC  attorney.  The  Roxbury  Defender  Project 
operates  independently  of  the  MDC,  but  relieves  it  of  some  burden  by  defending, 
under  faculty  supervision,  in  the  busier  courts  in  the  State.  Third-year  students  are 
able  to  appear  in  court  and  conduct  trials  under  an  attorney's  supervision  by  vir- 
tue of  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Rule  3:11. 

III.  The  Correctional  Subsystem 

a.  Overview 

Within  the  criminal  justice  system,  certain  agencies  focus  their  attention  upon  the  con- 
victed offender.  For  the  purposes  of  this  plan,  these  agencies  are  termed  the  correctional 
subsystem.  Each  of  these  organizations  has  the  goal  of  protecting  society  from  the  ravages  of 
crime  and  rehabilitating  public  offenders.  The  two  components  of  this  goal  are  so  interde- 
pendent in  actual  practice  that  they  cannot  be  realistically  considered  separately.  Although 
prisons  can  provide  temporary  protection  to  society  through  custodial  segregation,  history 
shows  that  excessively  long  and  even  brutal  sentences  will  not  provide  the  cure-all  for  con- 
trolling crime.  Most  offenders  who  are  incarcerated  will  some  day  be  released,  and  if  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  offender  will  not  immediately  return  to  criminal  behavior  upon  his  re- 
lease, society  is  not  very  well  protected.  Consequently,  programs  have  been  instituted  to 
change  the  offender's  behavior  pattern  from  that  of  law-violator  to  law-abider.  This  process 
of  change  is  termed  the  rehabilitation  process.  It  seeks  to  integrate  the  offender  into  the  free 
community  as  a  productive,  responsible  citizen.  It  has  as  its  ultimate  end  the  reduction  of 
crime  and  consequently,  the  protection  of  society. 

The  rehabilitation  of  convicted  criminals  in  Massachusetts  is  handled  by  a  number  of 
different  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Correction,  the  county  correctional  system, 
the  probation  system,  and  the  Parole  Board.  In  addition,  there  are  several  privately-adminis- 
tered community  residential  organizations  for  offenders  which  are  described  as  a  part  of 
"Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems." 

Each  of  these  organizations  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  Purpose,  Administration,  Fa- 
cilities and  Inmate  Population,  and  Rehabilitation  Programs. 

b.  Existing  Correction  Agencies 

1 .  Department  of  Correction  —  The  Department  of  Correction  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Acting  as  an  arm  of  the  criminal  law,  it 
has  direct  control  over  about  3,400  men  and  women  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courts, 
should  be  separated  from  society  for  varying  periods  of  time.  The  protection  of  so- 
ciety —  the  basic  aim  of  the  criminal  law  —  is  accomplished  by  holding  such  offenders 
in  secure  custody  until  they  are  released  through  parole  or  pardon  or  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentences.  Of  equal  importance,  though  more  difficult  to  achieve,  is  the 
obligation  of  the  Department,  through  its  programs  of  rehabilitation,  to  return  con- 
victed offenders  to  the  community  as  useful  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Approximately 
97  %  of  them  ultimately  return  to  free  society.  The  Department  and  the  Parole  Board 
have  the  duty  to  keep  recidivism  to  a  minimum,  thus  adding  to  the  protection  of  the 
citizenry. 
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a.  Purpose  —  The  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Correction  are  responsible  for  the  confinement  and  rehabilitation  of 
convicted  felons  sentenced  to  serve  terms  of  imprisonment  by  the  Superior  Court. 

b.  Administration  —  The  Department  of  Correction  is  one  of  the  173  agen- 
cies in  Massachusetts  which  report  directly  to  the  Governor. 

At  the  apex  of  the  organization  is  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  at  the  salary  of  $23,500.  Chapter  844  of 
the  Acts  of  1967  made  the  office  of  Commissioner  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
Governor  (four  years)  and  eliminated  the  provision  that  his  appointment  require 
consent  of  the  Governor's  Council.  To  qualify  for  the  position  of  Commissioner,  a 
person  must  have  had  "at  least  five  years  adult  correctional  administrative  experi- 
ence and  have  an  established  record  of  high  character  and  qualities  of  leadership." 

The  Commissioner  is  the  administrative  overseer  of  the  State's  eight  correc- 
tional institutions.  In  addition,  he  has  general  supervision  of  county  jails  and  hous- 
es of  correction,  although  this  power  is  nominal.  The  Commissioner  is  also  the 
sole  appointing  authority  of  the  department. 

Three  deputy  commissioners  are  directly  below  the  Commissioner  and  share 
much  of  the  administrative  burden.  One  is  in  charge  of  Institutional  Services,  the 
second  for  Classification  and  Treatment,  and  the  third  for  Personnel  and  Training. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  for  coterminous  terms  at  salaries  of 
$12,000.  Deputies,  too,  "must  possess  qualifications  of  character  and  ability  and 
shall  have  had  training  and  experience  in  work  generally  similar  ...  or  otherwise 
suitably  preparing  them  for  the  work  of  their  respective  offices." 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Corrections  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
three-year  term.  This  Committee  is  composed  of  nine  citizens  in  addition  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Commission- 
er of  Probation.  The  Committee's  function  is  strictly  advisory;  it  has  no  real  au- 
thority. Committee  members  visit  the  institutions,  are  required  to  meet  twice  year- 
ly, (but  in  fact  meet  monthly)  and  submit  an  annual  report. 

Each  of  the  institutions  is  administered  by  a  director  or  superintendent  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  to  serve  at  his  pleasure.  The  Department  of  Correc- 
tion employs  approximately  1,700  personnel  in  an  administrative,  treatment,  cus- 
todial, or  maintenance  capacity. 

c.  Facilities  and  Inmate  Populations  —  The  1955  Reorganization  Act 
(Chapter  770)  gave  each  State  institution  a  common  title,  "Massachusetts  Correc- 
tional Institution,"  differentiated  only  by  geographic  location.  The  Courts  may 
commit  adult  offenders  to  four  specific  establishments.  The  first  of  these,  M.C.I. 
Framingham,  is  a  minimum-security  institution  for  women;  M.C.I.  Walpole, 
M.C.I.  Concord,  and  M.C.I.  Bridgewater  are  all  maximum-security  institutions  for 
men.  Four  additional  establishments  are  operated  by  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion: A  medium-security  institution  in  Norfolk,  and  three  minimum-security  fores- 
try camps  in  Plymouth,  Monroe,  and  Warwick.  All  commitments  to  these  institu- 
tions are  by  transfer  from  maximum-security  men's  institutions.  Table  2  (next 
page)  lists  the  types  of  State  institutions,  inmate  populations,  commitments,  and 
yearly  per  capita  costs. 
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TABLE  2 

Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions 


M.C.I. 
M.C.I. 
M.C.I. 
M.C.I. 
M.C.I. 
M.C.I. 
M.C.I. 
M.C.I. 


Institution 

Walpole 

Concord 

Framingham 

Bridgewater 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Monroe 

Warwick 


Type  Inmates 

max-security  male 

max-security  male 

min-security  female 

max-security  male 

medium-security  male 

forestry  camp  male 

forestry  camp  male 

forestry  camp  male 


7965 
Commitments 

474 

252 

129 
8,558 
transfers 
transfers 
transfers 
transfers 


Average  Daily 
Population 

602 

407 

106 

1,300 

708 

52 

37 

40 


A  more  detailed  view  of  the  state's  correctional  institutions  can  be  obtained 
in  the  brief  individual  examinations  which  follow. 

1.  M.C.I.  Walpole 

In  recent  years,  more  men  have  been  committed  to  Walpole  for  robbery 
than  for  any  other  crime.  The  average  daily  population  in  1968  was  602. 
The  age  group  25  to  29  inclusive  represents  the  largest  age  group  at  time  of 
commitment.  Of  the  474  sentenced  to  Walpole  in  1968,  336  or  29%  had 
previously  served  time  in  some  penal  institution  or  juvenile  training  school. 
An  additional  616  inmates  were  admitted  by  transfer  or  from  other  sources. 

2.  M.C.I.  Concord 

At  Concord,  robbery  (armed  and  unarmed)  accounts  for  more  commit- 
ments than  for  any  other  offense.  In  1968,  the  average  daily  population  was 
407.  Inmates  at  Concord  are  generally  younger  than  those  at  Walpole,  the 
average  age  at  time  of  commitment  being  21-22  years  old. 

A  total  of  252  persons  were  sentenced  to  Concord  in  1968.  In  spite  of 
their  general  youthfulness,  167  or  66%  have  former  commitments.  An  addi- 
tional 371  inmates  were  admitted  by  transfer  or  from  other  sources. 

3.  M.C.I.  Framingham  (Women) 

Most  commitments  at  Framingham  are  for  crimes  of  drunkenness.  The 
average  daily  population  in  1968  was  106.  Aside  from  drunkenness,  about 
half  of  the  commitments  are  for  felonies,  such  as  sex  crimes,  larceny  of  $100, 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  breaking  and  entering,  as  well  as  some 
manslaughter  and  armed  robbery  cases.  Seventy-four  or  57%  of  the  129 
women  sentenced  to  Framingham  in  1 968  had  prior  records.  A  study  of  25 1 
drunkenness  offenders  released  from  that  institution  between  June  1,  1962 
and  July  31,  1964,  showed  that  44.6%  were  recidivists  during  a  one-year  fol- 
low-up. 

4.  M.C.I.  Bridgewater 

M.C.I.  Bridgewater  is  jointly  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Corrections  and  the  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  The  institution  at  Bridgewater  is  made  up  of  four  separate  depart- 
ments with  a  combined  population  of  approximately  1,300. 
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(a)  The  Addiction  Department  is  the  largest  of  the  four  and  is  a  combi- 
nation of  (1)  what  was  formerly  called  the  Prison  Department  for  those  per- 
sons sentenced  solely  for  drunkenness,  (2)  a  clinic  for  voluntary  alcoholic 
admission,  and  (3)  a  section  for  drug  addicts  including  voluntary  admissions 
and  those  committed  directly  under  the  1969  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
Act.  This  department  was  recently  placed  under  the  partial  control  of  the 
Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation,  which  is  cooperating  with  the  Department 
of  Corrections  in  establishing  drug  treatment  programs.  The  daily  average 
population  of  this  department  in  1968  was  692. 

(b)  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminally  Insane  receives  those  offend- 
ers who  are  deemed  incapable  of  bearing  responsibility  for  their  criminal 
acts.  The  average  daily  population  of  this  department  in  1968  was  446. 

(c)  The  Treatment  Center  was  established  for  men  committed  under  the 
1958  "sexually  dangerous  person"  law.  Some  men  are  committed  here  for 
diagnostic  study,  pending  a  court  adjudication;  others  for  a  completely  inde- 
terminate term  (one  day  to  life).  The  average  daily  population  of  this  depart- 
ment in  1968  was  163. 

(d)  The  Defective  Delinquent  Department  cares  for  men  who  are  com- 
mitted for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  (but  are  generally  confined  for  life) 
under  maximum-security  conditions.  This  department  is  gradually  being 
"phased  out"  with  inmates  being  transferred  to  Mental  Health  facilities.  The 
average  daily  population  at  this  department  in  1968  was  131. 

5.  M.C.I.  Norfolk 

Norfolk  accepts  people  on  transfer  from  the  other  institutions.  The  aver- 
age daily  population  in  1968  was  708.  The  recidivism  rate  for  a  sample  of 
363  men  released  from  Norfolk  in  the  year  1960  during  a  four-year  follow-up 
was  54.5%.  Failures  were  more  concentrated  among  the  relatively  young 
who  had  been  previously  institutionalized. 

6.  Forestry  Camps 

The  three  State  Forestry  camps  are  located  in  Monroe,  Plymouth,  and 
Warwick,  Massachusetts.  These  accept  only  transfers  from  the  other  institu- 
tions. Monroe's  average  daily  population  is  37  men.  The  average  stay  in 
camp  is  about  9  or  10  months.  M.C.I.  Plymouth  has  an  average  daily  popula- 
tion of  52  men  whose  stay  in  camp  is  about  13  months.  Warwick's  average 
daily  population  is  40;  the  average  stay  is  about  8  or  9  months.  A  total  of 
8,558  persons  were  committed  to  State  institutions  during  1968.  The  average 
daily  population  of  all  eight  institutions  was  3,359.  The  average  cost  for 
maintaining  an  offender  in  an  institution  (during  1968)  was  approximately 
$4,800.  A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Correction's  re- 
search staff  indicated  that  59.5%  of  all  male  offenders  released  from  the 
State  correctional  institutions  were  recommitted  at  some  point  during  a  four- 
year  follow-up  period  for  30  days  or  more. 
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d.  Rehabilitation  Programs 

1.  Prison  Industries 

Under  an  existing  statute  prisoners  must  be  "constantly  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  Department  of  Correction  has  thus 
been  committed  to  a  schedule  of  made  goods  with  an  emphasis  on  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  State-Use  System  which  forbids  large  scale  sales  to  the  gener- 
al public.  The  products  manufactured  generally  are  sold  only  to  State,  coun- 
ty, city,  or  town  governments  and  includes  such  items  as  highway  signs,  con- 
crete pipes,  shoes,  mattresses,  desks  and  chairs,  brooms  and  aluminum,  metal 
and  galvanized  products,  flags,  and  many  others.  These  industries  are  located 
in  the  institutions  at  Walpole,  Norfolk,  Framingham,  and  Concord.  Total 
receipts  and  sales  from  the  industries  amounted  to  over  one  million  dollars 
last  year. 

2.  Vocational  Training 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  established  the  following  trade  pro- 
grams at  the  State  correctional  institutions: 

Oil  Burner  Repair 

Barbering 

Sheet  Metal  Apprenticeship 

Upholstery  Apprenticeship 

Radio  and  TV  Repair 

Millwork  Apprenticeship 

Computer  Programming  and  Data  Processing 

Welding 

Masonry 

Auto  Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Front  End  Alignment 

Auto  Body  Repair 

Sheet-Rock  Application 

Blueprint  Reading  and  Drafting 

Printing  Apprenticeship 

3.  Partial  Release  Programs 

"Work  Release"  has  been  an  established  program  at  M.C.I.  Framing- 
ham  for  several  years.  In  1967,  the  State  legislature  approved  a  work  release 
program  for  men  sentenced  to  M.C.I.  Walpole  or  M.C.I.  Concord.  In  August 
1968,  the  program  was  put  into  operation  at  Concord.  Approximately  40 
men  have  been  involved  in  the  program  since  its  institution. 

4.  Academic  Education 

Each  of  the  five  major  State  institutions  offers  courses  in  core  academic 
areas  through  Grade  12.  There  are  24  full-time  teaching  positions  at  these 
institutions.  Recently,  federally-funded  Adult  Basic  Education  has  been  es- 
tablished to  reduce  functional  illiteracy.  Currently,  over  200  inmates  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  In  addition,  271  inmates  have  been  taking  free  corre- 
spondence courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Department 
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of  Education  also  grants  high  school  equivalency  certificates  for  those  who 
have  successfully  completed  the  General  Educational  Development  Test. 

5.  Mental  Health  Services 

Mental  Health  Units,  known  as  Counseling  Services,  have  been  in  op- 
eration in  each  of  our  major  institutions  since  1 956.  This  program  is  conducted 
as  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Department  of  Correction  and  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health's  Division  of  Legal  Medicine.  Each  unit  is  staffed 
by  personnel  from  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  social  work.  In 
1966,  fourteen  psychiatric  residents  and  ten  graduate  students  in  psychology 
and  social  work  were  trained  at  Walpole,  Norfolk,  Concord,  and  Framingham. 
The  major  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  Mental  Health  Units  involve  psycho- 
therapy (individual  and  group),  research,  training,  consultation  to  staff, 
orientation,  and  classification.  The  Mental  Health  Staff  spends  a  total  of  four 
days  so  that  psychotherapy  can  continue  with  the  same  therapist  upon  the 
release  of  the  in-mate  patient. 

6.  Programs  for  the  Alcoholic 

The  Bridgewater  State  Hospital  and  the  correctional  institution  for  fe- 
male offenders  at  Framingham  are  the  only  two  Department  of  Correction 
facilities  to  which  the  courts  may  sentence  individuals  for  the  crime  of  drun- 
kenness. In  addition,  individuals  may  be  admitted  to  both  institutions  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  two  institutions  conduct  extensive  programs  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  voluntary  admis- 
sions to  Bridgewater  have  risen  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  presently  exceeds 
the  number  of  individuals  sentenced  by  the  courts  for  drunkenness.  Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous  programs  are  very  active  in  each  of  the  major  institutions  in 
the  Department. 

7.  Programs  for  the  Drug  Addict 

In  response  to  an  increasing  drug  problem,  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture established  in  1 969  a  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  in  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  dependency  and 
for  the  education  of  the  public,  the  police,  and  the  judiciary.  The  Department 
is  "the  single  state  agency  .  .  .  responsible  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  drug 
dependent  persons."  The  DDR  is  required  to  provide  comprehensive  pro- 
grams and  facilities  for  in-patient  and  out-patient  services  and  residential 
care,  and  to  plan  educational  and  research  projects.  The  Director  of  the 
DDR  is  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  and  is  aided  by  a  Drug 
Rehabilitation  Advisory  Board  which  coordinates  all  public  and  private 
agencies  and  individuals  concerned  with  drug  dependency.  Patients  may  be 
admitted  to  DDR  facilities  voluntarily,  or  by  the  courts.  Referrals  may  also 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 

8.  Recreational  Programs 

The  following  recreational  programs  exist,  with  some  variation  in  each 
of  the  five  major  State  institutions: 

(a)  Group  sports  —  volleyball,  football,  soccer,  baseball,  basketball, 
boxing,  softball,  track  and  field.  Some  activities  are  both  on  an  intramural 
and  league  basis. 
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(b)  Individual  —  handball,  bowling,  badminton,  horseshoes, 
weightlifting  (small  groups). 

(c)  Club  activities  —  bridge,  debating,  and  stamp  collecting. 

(d)  Musical  activities  —  singing  and  instrumental  groups,  and  variety 
shows. 

(e)  Entertainment  —  regularly  scheduled  movies,  radio  and  TV,  and 
visiting  entertainment  troups. 

(f)  Quiet  games  —  checkers,  chess,  including  tournaments. 

(g)  Other  —  pool  and  billiards,  arts  and  crafts,  and  gardening. 

9.  Avocational  Programs 

All  of  the  major  institutions  provide  avocational  programs  which  give 
the  inmate  an  opportunity  to  seek  relaxation  in  leisure  time  periods,  to  earn 
money  by  selling  personally-made  products,  and  to  develop  a  skill.  These 
involve  a  variety  of  projects  including  plaster  and  ceramic  work,  jewelry  re- 
pair, woodwork  and  leather  craft,  watch  repair,  radio  repair,  chair  caning, 
and  furniture  refinishing. 

10.  Citizen  Participation 

A  considerable  number  of  private,  civic,  and  religious  groups  assist 
inmates  in  planning  their  release  to  the  community  including  the  Fellowship 
Program  (M.C.I.  Norfolk),  Project  50  (YMCA  staffed  and  operating  at 
M.C.I.  Walpole,  Norfolk,  Concord),  Voluntarism  Program  (M.C.I.  Walpole) 
and  Friends  of  Framingham  (M.C.I.  Framingham).  These  programs  provide 
a  wide  variety  of  assistance  to  inmates  in  terms  of  housing,  employment, 
finances,  etc. 

A  host  of  additional  volunteer  programs  provide  services  ranging  from 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  ceramics  to  the  arrangement  of  birthday  parties  for 
inmates. 

2.  County  Corrections  —  County  commissioners  in  each  county  except  Dukes 
(which  is  Martha's  Vineyard)  are  required  by  law  to  provide  a  house  of  correction  at 
the  county's  expense.  This  law  is  derived  from  an  order  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1655:  "There  shall  be  a  house  of  correction  provided  in 
each  county  at  the  county's  charge."  Houses  of  correction  had  their  origin  in  England 
where  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  was  established  in  1533  to  provide  work  and 
trade  training  as  well  as  punishment  for  petty  thieves,  rogues,  beggars,  prostitutes, 
drunkards,  and  idlers. 

In  addition,  many  counties  have  chosen  to  maintain  jails  for  the  temporary  con- 
finement of  suspected  criminals,  material  witnesses,  and  prisoners  sentenced  to  very 
short  terms. 

a.  Purpose  —  County  jails  are  used  mainly  for  the  detention  of  persons 
awaiting  disposition  of  their  cases  but  are  used  also  for  sentenced  criminals  who 
are  serving  short  terms,  and  for  holding  material  witnesses.  Houses  of  correction 
are  used  for  sentenced  prisoners  committed  by  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth 
or,  in  rare  cases,  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Sentences  cannot  exceed  IVt. 
years  for  any  one  offense,  but  multiple  sentences  for  two  or  more  offenses  could 
bring  the  term  beyond  2x/2  years.  Actually,  most  sentences  to  jails  are  for  one 
month  or  less  while  sentences  to  houses  of  correction  average  six  months  to  one 
year. 
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b.  Administration  —  The  Sheriff,  an  elective  officer,  has  custody  and  con- 
trol over  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  his  county,  except  in  Suffolk  County 
where  the  Penal  Institutions  Commissioner  of  Boston  takes  control  of  the  house  of 
correction.  The  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of  these  institutions  (with  that 
exception)  is  in  the  hands  of  County  Commissioners,  but  the  state  Commissioner 
of  Correction  has  "general  supervision"  over  them  and  he  or  his  representative 
must  visit  them  at  frequent  intervals  and  investigate  their  management,  condition, 
discipline,  and  treatment  of  inmates.  Plans  for  the  construction  or  enlargement  of 
any  jail  or  house  of  correction  must  have  his  approval.  The  Commissioner  is  also 
specifically  responsible  for  making  rules  and  regulations  (subject  to  approval  by 
Governor  and  Council),  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  to  jail  and  house  of 
correction  inmates  who  are  serving  terms  of  six  months  or  more  and  for  securing 
proper  exercise  for  unemployed  prisoners  sentenced  to  those  institutions.  The 
Sheriffs,  the  County  Commissioners,  and  the  Penal  Institutions  Commissioner  of 
Boston  must  file  annual  reports  with  the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

c.  Facilities  and  Inmate  Populations  —  The  population  of  all  jails  and  hous- 
es of  correction  in  Massachusetts  on  any  given  day  is  considerably  less  than  the 
total  population  of  the  eight  State  correctional  institutions.  However,  the  annual 
commitments  to  these  county  institutions  far  exceeds  the  number  committed  to  the 
State  institutions.  In  1968,  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  all  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  was  25,61 1  compared  with  8,558  in  the  State  system.  Yet  the 
daily  average  population  of  the  State  system  in  1968  was  3,359,  compared  to  a 
combined  total  count  on  December  31,  1968  of  1,833  persons  confined  in  county 
institutions. 

The  population  of  the  county  jails  range  from  a  daily  average  of  381  (during 
1968)  at  Deer  Island  to  22  at  the  Franklin  House  of  Correction.  The  length  of 
sentence  imposed  most  often  by  a  judge  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  one 
month,  with  sentences  of  two  years  or  more  constituting  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total. 

County  institutions  may  confine  those  persons  who  are  being  detained  with- 
out bail  to  await  trial  as  well  as  persons  seventeen  years  of  age  and  older  who  are 
serving  sentences  of  up  to  2Vi  years  on  each  count  for  "misdemeanors."  Occasion- 
ally, the  "incorrigibles"  among  juvenile  offenders  are  incarcerated  in  county  adult 
correctional  institutions.  Inmates  range  from  those  presumed  innocent  to  those 
charged  with  drunkenness,  petty  larceny  and  first  degree  murder. 

Jails  and  houses  of  correction  confine  female  offenders  as  well  as  male  offend- 
ers in  segregated  quarters  with  the  exception  of  the  institutions  at  Deer  Island, 
Billerica,  Lawrence,  and  New  Bedford. 

Table  3  (next  page)  provides  data  on  county  institutions. 

d.  Rehabilitation  Programs  —  The  programs  and  services  offered  by  county 
jails  and  houses  of  correction  vary  from  institution  to  institution.  Currently,  five 
institutions,  Barnstable,  Dedham,  New  Bedford,  Worcester  and  Deer  Island,  have 
well-established  rehabilitation  programs.  In  other  county  institutions,  rehabilita- 
tion programs  have  developed  more  slowly,  due  to  insufficient  funds,  lack  of  facili- 
ties and  personnel  shortages.  In  still  other  institutions,  little  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing rehabilitation  programs  has  been  attempted. 
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3.  The  Parole  System  —  Parole  is  a  procedure,  now  adopted  in  every  state,  of 
conditional  release  of  a  prisoner  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  maximum  sentence,  per- 
mitting him  to  serve  the  balance  of  his  sentence  in  the  community  under  certain  rules 
and  conditions. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  and  experienced  parole  officer,  the  parolee's 
readjustment  to  normal  society  is  facilitated  by  careful  guidance  and  practical  help. 
Any  violation  of  conditions  of  his  parole  or  commission  of  a  new  crime,  or  failure  to 
live  up  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  Parole  Board,  subjects  him  to  the  possibility  of  a  revo- 
cation and  a  return  to  prison  to  serve  out  part  or  all  of  the  remaining  term  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

TABLE  3 


County  Correctional  Institutions 


County 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Worcester 


Type  of  Institution 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

Jail 

House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 


Commitments 

Average  Daily 

Location 

During  1968 

Population 

Barnstable 

662 

57 

Pittsfield 

681 

51 

New  Bedford 

1187 

112 

Edgartown 

NA 

NA 

Lawrence 

668 

71 

Salem 

1499 

94 

Greenfield 

348 

22 

Springfield 

2975 

161 

Northampton 

597 

74 

Billerica 

3329 

174 

Dedham 

1289 

95 

Plymouth 

1307 

112 

Boston 

6550 

238 

Deer  Island 

1056 

381 

Worcester 

3436 

191 

a.  Purpose  —  Parole  is  the  final  stage  in  the  state's  rehabilitation  program. 
The  Parole  System  provides  assistance  and  guidance  to  help  reintegrate  criminal 
offenders  into  the  community. 

b.  Administration  —  Parole  services  for  adult  offenders  in  Massachusetts 
are  organized  on  a  statewide  basis  under  an  independent  Parole  Board.  The  Board 
is  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Executive  Council.  Members  are  appointed  for  five-year  terms,  with  one  member 
designated  as  Chairman  by  the  Governor.  A  1960  reorganization  made  all  posi- 
tions full-time  and  gave  all  members  an  equal  voice  in  the  granting  of  parole  per- 
mits. Salaries  are  $13,500  per  year  for  all  members  except  the  Chairman  who  re- 
ceives $16,000. 

The  Chairman  is  the  executive  and  administrative  head  of  the  Board  and  is 
the  appointing  authority  for  parole  agents  and  staff.  Assisting  the  Board  is  a 
Director  of  Parole  Services  who  supervises  all  parole  work  and  is  responsible  for 
staff  orientation  and  training.  There  are  presently  authorized  39  field  parole  offi- 
cers and  seven  parole  supervisors,  all  located  in  Boston,  and  three  institutional 
parole  officers,  one  at  each  of  the  major  State  institutions  for  men. 
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The  Parole  Board  has  jurisdiction  over  the  release  of  offenders  from  all  State 
institutions,  as  well  as  over  offenders  from  county  institutions  who  are  serving  sen- 
tences totaling  12  months  or  more.1  Approximately  800  adults  are  paroled  each 
year  from  State  institutions  and  about  500  are  paroled  from  county  institutions. 
The  number  of  offenders  on  parole  has  remained  relatively  constant  for  the  past 
several  years,  ranging  between  2,000  and  2,200  persons. 

The  General  Laws  give  the  Parole  Board  complete  discretion  in  establishing 
the  time  for  parole  of  offenders  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  for  those  sen- 
tenced to  the  correctional  institution  at  Walpole  (formerly  State  Prison).  Sentences 
to  that  institution  have  both  minimum  and  maximum  terms.  Parole  eligibility  is 
fixed  by  statute  at  one-third  of  the  minimum  term  except  for  23  specified  crimes  of 
violence  or  sex  for  which  eligibility  is  fixed  at  two-thirds  of  the  minimum. 

The  Parole  Board  also  acts  as#the  Advisory  Board  of  Pardons  and  submits  its 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  Executive  Council  on  all  petitions  for 
pardons  and  commutations  of  sentences. 

c.  Resources  and  Workload  —  when  the  Board  decides  to  return  a  prisoner 
to  the  community  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  it  assigns  a  parole  officer 
to  counsel  him  in  making  a  new  adjustment.  Assisting  the  Board  is  a  Director  of 
Parole  Service  who  supervises  all  parole  work  and  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  staff  orientation  and  training.  In  addition  to  the  Director  the  staff  consists 
of  a  Chief  Parole  Supervisor,  7  Parole  Supervisors  (one  of  whom  is  a  woman),  one 
Pardon  Supervisor,  42  Parole  Officers,  2  Employment  Officers,  8  Social  Workers 
and  a  clerical  staff.  The  woman  Supervisor  supervises  three  women  Parole  Offi- 
cers. Three  Parole  Officers  are  assigned  to  special  services.  Three  others  are  as- 
signed to  Walpole,  Norfolk  and  Concord  as  Institutional  Parole  Officers,  and  one 
to  the  central  office  as  Administrator. 

In  1968,  the  Board  paroled  293  men  and  women.  The  average  caseload  for 
all  Parole  Officers  in  that  year  was  about  52. 

4.  The  Probation  System  —  In  lieu  of  commitment  to  an  institution,  a  court 
may  suspend  the  sentence  of  a  convicted  offender  (except  in  certain  statutorily-specified 
cases)  and  return  him  to  his  home,  under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  for 

* 

such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  deems  proper. 

This  system  of  correction  without  imprisonment  is  known  as  probation,  and  has 
been  in  existence  in  Massachusetts  since  1878. 

a.  Purpose  —  Probation  is  a  means  of  rehabilitating  those  lawbreakers  who 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  reformed  without  punishment. 

b.  Administration  —  According  to  a  1956  law  the  system  of  probation  in 
Massachusetts  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner  of  Probation.  A  Committee  on 
Probation  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  Chief  Justice 

inmates  of  jails  and  houses  of  correction  who  have  been  sentenced  by  a  District  Court  to  serve  a  term  of  less  than 
six  months  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parole  Board,  but  may  be  paroled  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners or,  in  Suffolk  County,  by  the  Penal  Institutions  Commissioner  in  Boston,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
probation  officer  and  the  sentencing  court.  If  such  an  inmate's  sentence  is  not  more  than  six  months,  he  may  be 
paroled  at  any  time.  If  his  sentence  is  more  than  six  months  but  less  than  12  months,  he  may  be  paroled  at  the 
mid-point  of  his  sentence.  If  his  sentence  is  more  than  four  months,  it  may  be  shortened  by  deductions  for  good 
conduct.  County  Commissioners  are  not  supplied  with  parole  officers  to  supervise  inmates  whom  they  discharge 
on  parole. 
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of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  and  two 
persons  appointed  for  five-year  terms  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  appoints  the  Commissioner  who  serves  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  for  a  six-year 
term.  The  Commissioner  has  executive  control  and  supervision  of  the  probation 
service  and  supervises  the  probation  work  in  all  courts  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
promotes,  coordinates  and  develops  the  probation  service,  conducts  training  pro- 
grams for  probation  personnel,  provides  consultation  services  to  all  probation 
departments,  and  carries  on  research  studies  relating  to  crime  and  delinquency 
and,  with  the  Committee's  approval,  standardizes  probation  procedures,  rules,  and 
caseloads  in  all  courts.  He  is  assisted  by  three  Deputy  Commissioners  whom  he 
appoints  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  at  a  salary  it  determines  of  not  less 
than  $10,000  nor  more  than  $14,000.  The  Commissioner  appoints  a  Director  of 
Research  from  a  Civil  Service  list. 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  keeps  a  card  file  of  all  individu- 
als prosecuted  in  all  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  those  prosecuted  for 
parking  violations.  Its  approximately  4  lA  million  records  are  available  only  to  the 
courts,  to  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  to  approved  governmental  and  private  agencies. 
This  file  is  available  around  the  clock  to  authorized  inquirers  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Bail  Acts  of  1966  and  1970. 

c.  Resources  and  Workload  —  Individual  probation  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  judges  of  District  and  Superior  Courts. 

There  are  presently  authorized  a  total  of  379  probation  officers  and  supervi- 
sors located  in  the  73  District  and  Municipal  Courts,  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court, 
and  the  statewide  Superior  Court.  Of  this  total  approximately  250  officers  spend 
most  or  all  of  their  time  with  adult  offenders. 

Expenses  for  the  probation  service  are  divided  between  State  and  county 
governments.  Expenses  for  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  salaries  of  the 
Superior  Court  probation  officers  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  14  coun- 
ties pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  probation  service  in  the  District  Courts  and  for  ex- 
penses other  than  salaries  in  the  Superior  Court. 

During  1968,  3,286  people  were  placed  on  probation  by  the  Superior  Court 
and  21,493  by  the  District  Courts. 

IV.  The  Juvenile  Justice  Subsystem  —  Juvenile  delinquency  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  significant  special  problem  areas  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed,  an  extremely  high  percentage  are  committed  by  juveniles.  In 
addition,  studies  have  demonstrated  that  a  substantial  number  of  those  who  have  con- 
tact with  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  especially  those  who  are  imprisoned,  began 
their  careers  as  juvenile  offenders. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  has  pointed  out  that  "America's 
best  hope  of  reducing  crime  is  to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime.  .  .  ." 

The  juvenile  justice  subsystem  includes  several  institutions  which  deal  exclusively 
with  juveniles  as  well  as  a  number  of  agencies  which  handle  both  juveniles  and  adults. 
Most  of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  process  of  juvenile  justice  have  adapted  special 
modes  of  organization  or  special  procedures  for  treating  juvenile  offenders.  By  specifi- 
cally gearing  these  organizations  to  the  unique  problems  of  juvenile  misconduct,  the 
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criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole  is  made  more  capable  of  diagnosing  and  correcting 
the  crime  problems  it  faces. 

a.  Defining  Juvenile  Delinquency  —  The  legal  definition  of  a  delinquent 
child  in  Massachusetts  is  one  "between  seven  and  seventeen  who  violates  any  city 
ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  commits  an  offense  against  a  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth." The  conduct  which  is  included  in  this  definition  varies  from  all  of  the  acts 
which,  if  committed  by  an  adult,  would  be  criminal,  to  those  acts  which  are  crimi- 
nal only  if  committed  by  a  child.  Examples  of  the  latter  category  include  being  a 
school  offender  or  school  truant,  a  stubborn  child,  or  a  runaway.  By  treating  juve- 
nile offenders  as  delinquents  rather  than  criminals,  the  juvenile  justice  subsystem 
seeks  to  provide  protection  and  help  for  children  who  are  not  morally  and  legally 
responsible  for  their  actions.  In  special  cases,  however,  a  child  over  14  may  be 
subject  to  criminal  proceedings  if  the  presiding  judge  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  require  that  the  person  not  be  treated  as  a  delinquent. 

The  juvenile  justice  subsystem,  like  the  criminal  justice  system,  is  made  up  of 
institutions  which  are  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  judicial  determi- 
nation of  guilt  or  innocence,  and  the  correction  of  delinquent  behavior.  In  order  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  juvenile  justice  subsystem  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  agencies  involved  at  each  of  these  three 
stages. 

b.  The  Police  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 

1 .  Responsibilities  —  In  most  incidents  of  alleged  delinquent  behavior, 
the  police  have  first  contact  with  the  offender.  Policemen  are  normally  free  to 
handle  a  case  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  event  of  potentially  seri- 
ous crimes,  such  as  fire-setting,  the  suspected  delinquent  is  normally  referred 
to  a  Juvenile  Court.  In  cases  when  a  police  officer  is  confronted  by  a  minor 
offense  which,  while  not  dangerous  to  society  or  to  the  child,  is  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  the  word  "a  delinquent  act,"  his  options  include  warning  and  re- 
leasing the  child  to  his  parents,  and  referral  to  a  community  service  agency, 
in  addition  to  referral  to  a  juvenile  court.  The  options  for  disposition  are 
more  numerous  and  the  area  for  use  of  individual  judgment  much  wider 
when  the  officer  deals  with  juveniles  than  when  he  deals  with  adults. 

2.  Organization  and  Training  —  A  considerable  number  of  communi- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  particularly  including  the  larger  cities,  have  special 
staff  sections  devoted  to  the  control  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  police  de- 
partments of  all  five  Bay  State  communities  numbering  over  100,000  have 
juvenile  officers  or  juvenile  aid  sections.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  depart- 
ments in  communities  between  25,000  and  100,000  have  specially  designat- 
ed juvenile  officers,  and  about  one-twelfth  of  the  departments  in  communities 
under  25,000  have  special  juvenile  officers.  Nearly  30%  of  all  departments 
have  either  a  juvenile  bureau  or  a  specially  designated  juvenile  officer. 

Under  the  mandatory  recruit  training  program  established  for  police  in 
communities  with  over  5,000  population,  four  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
are  devoted  to  juvenile  problems.  These  are  two  hours  on  child  psychology 
and  two  hours  of  explanation  of  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services.  Additional  training  has  been  made  available  through  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Youth  Services,  which  gives  a  twenty-hour  course  on  request  to  po- 
lice departments  in  regional  groupings. 

3.  Statutory  Limitations  —  Police  actions  with  respect  to  juveniles  are 
regulated,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  statutes.  For  example,  when  a  juvenile  is 
arrested,  the  police  must  notify  the  probation  officer  of  the  district  court  in 
which  district  the  child  was  arrested,  and  they  are  also  required  to  notify  the 
parents  of  the  child.  In  addition,  the  police  are  limited  as  to  where  they  may 
detain  a  juvenile.  If  they  want  to  use  their  own  jail  or  lockup,  it  must  be  facil- 
ity approved  by  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  as  being  fit  for  children.  If 
not,  they  must  take  the  child  to  an  approved  facility  or  a  regional  detention 
center.  To  assist  the  police  in  making  these  decisions,  an  interdisciplinary 
group  consisting  of  the  police,  judges,  probation  officers,  and  the  Department 
of  Youth  Services,  has  published  a  set  of  guidelines. 

c.  The  Juvenile  Courts 

1.  Jurisdiction  —  Juvenile  cases  involving  offenses  occurring  within  the 
geographical  jurisdiction  of  Boston  Municipal  and  Roxbury  Municipal 
Courts  are  heard  in  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Commonwealth,  juvenile  offenses  are  first  heard  by  district  and  municipal 
courts  sitting  in  juvenile  session.  Thus  seventy-one  of  the  seventy-three  lower 
criminal  courts  have  general  jurisdiction  over  juvenile  cases  within  their  own 
geographical  jurisdiction. 1 

2.  Organization  —  The  Boston  Juvenile  Court  consists  of  one  full-time 
Justice  and  two  part-time  Special  Justices,  and  has  jurisdiction  solely  over 
juvenile  cases.  Within  the  other  lower  criminal  courts,  statutes  provide  that 
the  juvenile  session  must  have  a  separate  docket  and  record,  must  be  held 
separately  from  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  and,  if  possible,  not  in  the  same 
area  as  other  business  of  the  court.  Minors  other  than  those  necessary  to 
the  hearing  are  prohibited  from  attending,  and  the  general  public  is  also  ex- 
cluded unless  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  case. 

3.  Procedure  —  If  a  complaint  is  made  to  any  court  that  a  child  be- 
tween seven  and  seventeen  is  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child,  the  court  must 
examine,  on  oath,  the  complainant  and  any  witnesses  produced  by  him,  and 
reduce  the  complaint  to  writing.  If  the  child  is  under  fourteen,  a  summons  is 
then  issued  setting  a  time  for  appearance  for  the  child.  If  the  court  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  child  will  not  appear  at  the  hearing,  then  it  may  issue  a 
warrant  instead. 

When  a  summons  is  issued  to  a  child  directing  him  to  appear,  a  sum- 
mons must  also  be  issued  to  at  least  one  of  his  parents,  requiring  him  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  stated,  and  to  show  cause  why  the  child  should  not 
be  adjudicated  a  delinquent  or  wayward  child.  The  court  may  also  request 
the  attendance  of  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  if  it  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  child. 

Prior  to  the  disposition  of  the  case,  the  probation  officer  must  conduct 
an  investigation  into  the  background  of  the  child  and  make  a  report  regard- 

1  Recent  legislation  has  created  Juvenile  Courts  in  Worcester  and  Springfield. 
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ing  his  character,  his  school  record,  his  home  surroundings,  and  previous 
complaints  made  against  him.  He  must  also  be  present  in  court  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing.  Once  all  the  required  information  is  available,  the  court  exam- 
ines the  child  and  witnesses  and  takes  testimony. 

4.  Disposition  —  If  a  child  is  adjudged  a  delinquent,  the  court  may 
place  the  case  on  file,  may  place  him  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  for 
such  a  time  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper,  may  commit  him  to 
a  County  Training  School,  or  may  turn  him  over  to  the  custody  of  the  De- 
partment of  Youth  Services.  The  court  may  also  order  the  child  to  make  res- 
titution for  any  damage  to  property  or  for  injury  to  a  person. 

5.  Appeals  —  a  child  adjudged  a  delinquent  or  wayward  child  may 
appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  either  at  the  time  of  adjudication  or  at  the  time 
of  disposition.  He  must  be  notified  of  this  right  at  both  times.  The  appeals  are 
determined  just  as  those  in  criminal  cases,  as  de  novo  cases,  except  that  they 
must  be  held  in  a  juvenile  session  of  the  Superior  Court.  A  child  adjudicated 
delinquent  before  the  Superior  Court  may  not  be  sentenced  to  a  jail  or  house 
of  correction,  but  may  be  disposed  of  as  it  is  provided  for  in  the  district 
courts.  Before  making  its  disposition,  the  Superior  Court  must  receive  a  re- 
port from  the  probation  officer  of  the  court  from  which  the  appeal  was  taken. 

6.  Workload  —  The  number  of  cases  heard  in  juvenile  session  varies 
from  court  to  court.  The  most  cases  are  heard  in  Boston  Juvenile  Court, 
which  recorded  over  2,318  caSes  during  fiscal  1969.  The  Worcester  Court 
that  same  year  heard  1,277  cases  and  the  Springfield  Court  recorded  1,072. 
Ten  additional  courts  heard  more  than  500  cases,  and  a  total  of  twenty 
courts  recorded  in  excess  of  300  cases.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
twenty-one  courts  heard  less  than  100  cases.  The  total  number  of  cases  has 
increased  each  year,  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  total  percentage  increase 
since  1959  is  about  100%.  The  total  number  of  juvenile  cases  heard  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  fiscal  1969  was  21,051. 

Number  of  Courts 
(District  and  Juvenile) 

Over  2,000:  1 

Number  of                      1,000-2,000:  2 

Juvenile  Cases                500-999:  10 

Heard  (FY  1969)           300-499:  7 

100-299:  32 

Under  100:  21 
d.  The  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  Process 

If  a  District  or  Boston  Juvenile  Court  Judge  finds  a  child  to  be  delinquent 
and  decides  that  positive  correctional  action  is  necessary,  he  may  put  the  child 
under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  commit  him  to  a  County  Training 
School,  or  turn  him  over  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 

1.  Probation 

a.  Purpose  —  Juvenile  probation  is  a  means  of  correcting  delinquent  behav- 
ior without  resorting  to  confinement.  This  form  of  correction  is  employed  in  most 
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cases  of  delinquency,  and  in  virtually  all  cases  involving  first  offenses. 

b.  Organization  —  Each  district  court  in  Massachusetts  has  its  own  proba- 
tion staff,  responsible  to  the  court.  There  is  no  statutory  distinction  between  those 
probation  officers  handling  adults  and  those  handling  juveniles.  As  a  matter  of 
practicality,  however,  approximately  one  hundred  eight  of  the  three  hundred  sev- 
enty-nine probation  officers  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  their  time  to  young 
offenders. 

The  number  of  juvenile  probation  officers  per  court  varies.  For  example, 
Boston  Juvenile  Court  now  has  eighteen  probation  officers.  Springfield  has  four, 
Worcester  has  three,  and  Cambridge  has  four.  Under  special  legislation  the  admin- 
istrative committee  of  the  district  courts  is  authorized  to  set  up  juvenile  probation 
districts,  which  serve  more  than  one  court.  Eight  such  districts  have  been  estab- 
lished, in  Berkshire  County,  Bristol  County,  Essex  County,  Middlesex  County, 
Norfolk  County,  Plymouth  County  and  two  in  Worcester  County.  These  districts 
take  in  thirty-six  courts.  There  are  between  two  and  six  probation  officers  in  each 
district,  and  all  have  at  least  one  female  officer. 

c.  Court  Clinics  —  To  assist  the  judge  and  probation  staff  in  their  decisions 
and  dispositions,  about  fifteen  courts  have  established  court  clinics.  These  clinics 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health,  but  are  responsible  to  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  they 
are  situated.  The  clinics  are  intended  to  provide  consultation  and  treatment  in  cas- 
es involving  mental  health  problems. 

2.  County  Training  Schools  —  In  cases  which  involve  delinquency  because  of 
the  commission  of  school  offenses,  such  as  truancy,  or  a  habitual  school  offender, 
judges  may  commit  youth  to  one  of  the  county  training  schools. 

There  are  three  county  training  schools:  Essex,  Hampden,  and  Middlesex.  Youth 
committed  to  these  schools  may  only  be  held  until  they  are  sixteen,  the  maximum  age 
for  mandatory  school  attendance  in  Massachusetts.  The  average  daily  population  at 
these  schools  is  two  hundred.  The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  County 
Commissioner  of  each  county,  and  are  inspected  each  year  by  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services. 

3.  Department  of  Youth  Services 

a.  Purpose  —  The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  responsible  for  compre- 
hensive statewide  delinquency  prevention  programs,  for  services  to  delinquent 
children  and  others  committed  to  it  by  the  courts,  and  for  research  into  the  treat- 
ment and  causes  of  delinquency. 

b.  Organization  —  The  Department  is  headed  by  a  Commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council.  One  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
four  Assistant  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  each  of  the  lat- 
ter to  be  in  charge  of  a  Bureau  —  one  for  clinical  services,  one  for  aftercare,  pre- 
vention, and  community  services,  one  for  educational  services  and  one  for  institu- 
tional services.  The  Department  includes  907  employees,  and  a  wide  range  of  proj- 
ects ranging  from  detention  centers  to  community-based  school  adjustment  coun- 
selling programs. 
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c.  Prevention  Programs  —  The  Department  of  Youth  Services  funds  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  programs  in  23  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns.  In  the 
past,  the  programs  supported  by  the  Department  have  varied  quite  widely  in  terms 
of  purpose  and  organization.  As  a  result,  the  bureau  for  prevention  within  the 
Department  of  Youth  Services  is  now  engaged  in  the  process  of  reviewing  and  eval- 
uating municipal  applications  for  aid  according  to  a  recently-formulated  set  of 
guidelines.  These  guidelines  stress  the  involvement  of  youth  in  the  program,  and 
the  focusing  of  efforts  on  communities  with  a  significant  delinquency  problem. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  beginning  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  which  were  recently  established  in 
several  Massachusetts  communities. 

d.  Rehabilitation  Programs 

1.  Detention  —  Young  people  who  have  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services  by  the  courts  are  normally  sent  to  one  of  three  deten- 
tion centers  for  testing  and  analysis.  During  this  period  of  detention  the 
sources  of  their  delinquency  are  evaluated  and  the  proper  rehabilitative 
measures  are  decided  upon. 

2.  Institutional  Treatment  —  The  Department  of  Youth  Services  main- 
tains six  institutions  (in  addition  to  detention  centers)  for  the  extended  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders.  All  of  these  establishments  are  organized  as  in- 
dustrial or  academic  schools.  The  average  total  population  in  these  institu- 
tions is  655.  The  table  which  follows  lists  the  average  population  for  each 
institution. 

TABLE  4 

Department  of  Youth  Services 
Detention  Centers  and  Institutions  (1970) 


Average  Daily 

Location 

Type 

Sex 

Population 

Roslindale 

Reception-Detention 

Male  and 
Female 

125 

Westfield 

Reception-Detention 

Male  and 
Female 

10 

Worcester 

Reception-Detention 

Male  and 
Female 

30 

Westboro 

School  (Academic) 

Male 

220 

Lancaster 

School  (Industrial) 

Female 

80 

Shirley 

School  (Industrial) 

Male 

100 

West  Boylston 

Home-School 

Male 

60 

Brewster 

Forestry  Camp 

Male 

30 

3.  Community-Based  Treatment 

a.  Parole  —  One  of  the  alternatives  available  to  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services  is  to  place  the  child  on  parole  —  that  is  in  the  community, 
under  its  supervision.  This  may  be  done  either  after  classification  or  after  the 
child  has  been  in  an  institution.  Most  frequently,  it  is  done  in  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances. 
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There  are  approximately  fifteen  hundred  youth  on  parole.  This  is  a 
much  reduced  number  in  comparison  to  1965,  where  there  were  about  2,300. 
The  service  is  separated  into  boys  parole  and  girls  parole,  both  of  which  fall 
under  the  Deputy  Director  of  Field  Services.  There  are  thirty-five  parole 
agents  for  boys  and  twelve  for  girls.  Parole  agents  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
duties  in  addition  to  case  supervision.  They  include  home  investigations, 
coordination  of  community  resources,  and  liaison  with  the  courts. 

The  Department  also  has  a  special  intensive  parole  program  called  edu- 
cational counseling.  It  was  established  as  a  demonstration  project  in  1964, 
and  differs  in  that  carefully  selected  personnel  are  specially  trained  and  given 
limited  caseloads.  Recidivism  rates  under  this  program  tend  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  under  the  regular  parole  program.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  children 
on  parole  do  not  live  in  their  own  homes,  but  reside  in  group  facilities,  which 
are  reimbursed  by  the  Department  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week. 

b.  Residential  —  Another  option  open  to  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services  is  referral  of  a  juvenile  to  one  of  several  privately-administered  half- 
way houses  for  children.  These  homes  offer  a  form  of  rehabilitation  which 
keeps  the  child  in  the  community  and  avoids  some  of  the  hazards  of  institu- 
tionalization. The  Department  maintains  one  public  community  residential 
establishment  in  Hyde  Park,  with  an  average  population  of  seven  juveniles. 

4.  Resources  —  The  Department  of  Youth  Services  had  a  staff  of  907 
in  1970,  and  a  budget  of  $10,035,461. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Schedule  of  Law  Enforcement  System  Data 

Since  symbols  and  code  numbers  play  an  important  part  in  this  Data  Schedule,  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  each  of  the  various  indicators  employed  must  be  understood.  These  are  the 
interpretations  which  we  have  applied  to  the  symbols  and  numbers  established  for  the  Data 
Schedule  by  the  LEAA. 

(x)  —  This  symbol  is  employed  wherever  a  given  piece  of  information  does  not  exist. 
For  example,  (x)  is  used  to  indicate  that  there  are  no  public  defenders  on  the  county  level  in 
Massachusetts;  no  such  organization  exists  on  that  level. 

NA  —  This  symbol  is  employed  wherever  a  given  piece  of  information  is  unavailable. 
The  proper  number,  which  in  this  case  may  be  anything  from  zero  to  millions,  is  not  readily 
accessible. 

0  —  Zero  is  employed  to  indicate  that  no  people,  things,  or  monies  fell  into  a  given 
category  during  fiscal  1970.  The  use  of  zero  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  category  does 
not  exist. 

Code  1  —  Information  given  this  ranking  is  both  accurate  and  up-to-date.  In  most  cas- 
es it  has  been  obtained  through  telephone  conversations  or  from  very  recent  publications. 

Code  2  —  This  ranking  is  applied  to  statistics  which  are  projections  based  on  a  solid 
sample  of  information.  The  projection  may  be  based  on  annual  change  (in  which  case  sta- 
tistics from  three  or  four  previous  years  are  employed)  or  it  may  be  based  on  an  up-to-date 
but  incomplete  sample. 

Code  3  —  Information  given  this  ranking  is  usually  also  based  upon  a  projection  of 
known  data.  In  this  case,  however,  the  data  base  is  less  sound  and  the  projection  more  specu- 
lative than  in  the  case  of  Code  2. 

Lower-case  letters  appear  next  to  bits  of  data  when  explanatory  footnotes  have  been 
deemed  necessary.  The  texts  of  the  footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Data  Schedule. 
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SECTION  1  —  POLICE 


A.  IV 

IANPOWER  RESOURCES 

3t  agencies  at  state  level 

Number  of  — 

1.  Lii 

Sworn 
officers 

Civil- 
ians 

Other 
personnel 

a.  Mass.  State  Police 

939a 

206 

0 

b.   Metro.  Dist.  Comm.  Police 

628 

1 

25 

c.  Capitol  Police 

65 

0 

0 

d.   Div.  Law  Enf.  (Dept.  of 
Natural  Resources) 

60 

10 

o 

e.  Mass.  Port  Authority 

12 

(x) 

(x) 

f.  Div.  of  Civil  Defense 

11 

(x) 

(x) 

g.  Aeronautic  Commission 

3 

(x) 

(x) 

h.  Alcoholic  Beverages  Control 
Comm. 

46 

(x) 

(x) 

i.  Dept.  of  the  Atty.  General 
(Criminal  Division,  In- 
cluding Organized  Crime 
Section) 

20 

26 

0 

Code 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 


Number  of  employees 

2.  County  level 

Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Sworn  police  officers 

373b 

NA 

b.  Civilians 

NA 

NA 

c.  Police  cadets 

0 

0 

d.  Other  personnel 

0 

0 

3.   M 

unicipal  level 

a.  Sworn  police  officers 

10,173 

NA 

b.  Civilians 

902 

NA 

c.  Police  cadets 

70 

0 

d.  Other  personnel 

NA 

NA 

1 

NA 

1 
1 


2 

2 

1 

NA 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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SECTION  1  —  POLICE 


A.  MANPOWER  RESOURCES 

Number  of  employees 

4.  Other  level 

Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Sworn  police  officers 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Civilians 

(x) 

(x) 

c.   Police  cadets 

(x) 

(x) 

d.  Other  personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

Code 

_W 
jx) 

(x) 
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SECTION  1  —  Police  (cont'd) 


B.  AGENCIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


1.  Po 

lice  agencies 

Number  of 
agencies 

a.  State  level 

9 

b.  County  level 

14 

c.  Municipal  level 

267 

d.  Other  level 

0 

Code 

1 
1 
1 

1 


Ownership  status 

Police  motor  vehicles 
4  wheels 

Leased/owned 
by  agencies 

Other  than . 
leasedlowned 

State 

Local 

a.  Sedans 

)-384c 

1556 

0 

b.   Station  wagons 

) 

c.  Trucks  (panel,  tow) 

3 

160 

0 

d.  Ambulances 

NA 

86 

0 

e.  Busses 

NA 

NA 

NA 

f.  Other  (Trailers) 

135d 

70  d 

0 

3  wheels 

a.  Motorcycles 

) 

2  wheels 

)-   46  e 

242 

0 

a.  Motorcycles 

) 

b.   Scooters 

) 

Special  purpose  vehicles 

a.  Aircraft 

1 

0 

0 

1)  Helicopters 

1 

0 

0 

2)  Fixed  wing 

0 

0 

0 

b.  Watercraft 

20  f 

53 

0 

c.  Other  —  specify  in 
footnote  (snowmobiles) 

4 

0 

0 

2 
2 

NA 
2 


J_ 

J_ 
3 


Operated  by: 

Po 

lice  radios 

State  agency 

Local  agency 

a.  Mobile  (vehicular)  radios 

1124g 

1500 

b.  Portable  (hand  held)  radios 

30 

477  h 

c.  Mobile  radio  teleprinters 

0 

0 

d.   Base 

170 

300 

2 
2 

% 
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SECTION  1  —  POLICE  (Cont'd) 


C.  EXPENDITURES 

State  level 

Local  level 

(FY  1970) 

Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital 

1. 

Police 

8,740,688 

382,462 

70,799,737 

1,442,850 

Code 


D.  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  (highest  level  completed) 

1.  State  level  police 

Number  of 
sworn  officers 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

NA 

b.   High  school  diploma 

NA 

c.  AA  degree 

NA 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

NA 

e.  Graduate  degree 

NA 

2.  County  level  police 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

NA 

b.  High  school  diploma 

NA 

c.  AA  degree 

NA 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

NA 

e.  Graduate  degree 

NA 

3.  M 

jnicipal  level  police 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

NA 

b.   High  school  diploma 

NA 

c.  AA  degree 

NA 

d  Bachelor's  degree 

NA 

e.  Graduate  degree 

NA 

4.  01 

her  level  police 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

NA 

b.  High  school  diploma 

NA 

c.  AA  degree 

NA 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

NA 

e.  Graduate  degree 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
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SECTION  1  —  POLICE  (Contd.) 


E.     TRAINING 

Number  of 

trainees 

(annually) 

Number  of  hours 
per/trainee 

1. 

State  level  police 

Classroom 

Field 

a.  Minimum  training 
standard  (if  any) 

\^^ 

832i 

b.  In-service  training 

NA 

NA 

NA 

c.  Basic  recruit 
training 

50 

832 

2. 

County  level  police 

a.  Minimum  training 
standard  (if  any) 

^^^ 

NA 

NA 

b.  In-service  training 

NA 

NA 

NA 

c.   Basic  recruit 
training 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3. 

Municipal  level  police 

a.  Minimum  training 
standard  (if  any) 

^$^ 

21  Oj 

b.   In-service  training 

NA 

NA 

NA 

c.  Basic  recruit 
training 

820k 

NA 

NA 

4. 

Other  level  police 

a.  Minimum  training 
standard  (if  any) 

^$$^ 

(x) 

(x) 

b.   In-service  training 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

c.   Basic  recruit 
training 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

Code 

1 

NA 

1 


NA 
NA 

NA 


1 
NA 


(x) 
(x) 

_ixL 
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SECTION  1  —  POLICE  (Contd.) 


F.     CRIME  LABORATORIES 

Number  of  Laboratories 

In  operation 
more  than 
two  years 

In  operation 
less  than 
two  years 

1. 

Complete  laboratories 

State  level 

1 

0 

County  level 

0 

0 

Municipal  level 

1 

0 

Other  level 

0 

0 

Private  (universities,  hospitals,  etc.) 

0 

0 

2. 

Other  laboratories 

State  level 

2 

0 

County  level 

0 

0 

Municipal  level 

0 

0 

Other  level 

0 

0 

Private  (universities,  hospitals,  etc.) 

11 

0 

Code 
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SECTION  2  —  COURTS,  PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE 


A.     MANPOWER  RESOURCES 

Number  of  employees 

Judiciary 
1.  Judges 

Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Courts  of  last  resort 

7 

0 

b.   Intermediate  appellate  courts 

0 

3 

c.  Major  trial  courts 

46 

0 

d.  Other  trial  courts 

89 

85 

e.  Juvenile  courts* 

3 

158 

2. 

Court  support  personnel 

a.  Courts  of  last  resort 

6m 

NA 

b.  Intermediate  appellate  courts 

0 

NA 

c.   Major  trial  courts 

84 

NA 

d.  Other  trial  courts 

235 

NA 

e.  Juvenile  courts* 

8 

186 

3. 

Minor  judicial  officials 

a.  All  magistrates,  justices  of 
the  peace,  commissioners,  etc. 

0 

2500 

Code 


2_ 

2_ 

_2_ 

_2_ 

2 


*Where  this  duplicates  judges  previously  listed  in  a,  b,  c,  or  d,  indicate  and  explain  the  amount  of  overlap  here:  756  of  the 
158  part-time  juvenile  court  judges  are  full-  or  part-time  District  Court  judges.  The  186  part-time  juvenile  court  employees 
are  District  Court  support  personnel. 


Prosecution 

Number  of 

employees 

1. 

State  level 

Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Prosecutors 

1)  Appointed 

(x) 

(x) 

2)  Elected 

1 

0 

b.  Assistant  prosecutors 

13 

0 

c.  Other  personnel 

32 

0 

2. 

County  level  (Districts) 

a.  F 

rosecutors 

1)  Appointed 

(x) 

(X) 

2)   Elected 

9n 

0 

b.  Assistant  prosecutors 

83o 

NA 

c.  Other  personnel 

15 

NA 

Code 


1 
1 


2 
2 
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SECTION  2  —  COURTS,  PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE  (Contd.) 

3.  Municipal  level 
(Police  Prosecutors) 

Number  of  employees 

Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Prosecutors 

1)  Appointed 

(x) 

(x) 

2)  Elected 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Assistant  prosecutors 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Other  personnel 

NAp 

NA 

4. 

Other  level  (Voluntary  Prosecutors) 

a.  P 

rosecutors 

1)  Appointed 

(x) 

(x) 

2)   Elected 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Assistant  prosecutors 

(x) 

45q 

c.  Other  personnel 

0 

25 

Code 

(x) 
(x) 
(x) 

NA 


1 


Defense 

Number 

of 
agencies 

Number  of  employees 

1. 

State  level 

Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Public  defenders 
(lawyers) 

1 

70 

3 

b.  Other  defender 
personnel 

1 

31 

0 

c.   Legal  aid/volunteer 
defense  lawyers 

0 

0 

0 

d.  Other  volunteer 
personnel 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

County  level 

a.  Public  defenders 
(lawyers) 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Other  defender 
personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Legal  aid/volunteer 
defense  lawyers 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

d.  Other  volunteer 
personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

Code 


(x) 


(x) 


(x) 


(x) 
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SECTION  2  —  COURTS,  PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE  (Contd.) 


Number 

of 
agencies 

Number  of  employees 

3. 

Municipal  level 

Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Public  defenders  (lawyers) 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Other  defender  personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Legal  aid/volunteer  defense 
lawyers 

14r 

NA 

NA 

d.  Other  volunteer  personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

4. 

Other  level  (Voluntary  Defenders) 

a.  Public  defenders  (lawyers) 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Other  defender  personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Legal  aid/volunteer  defense 
lawyers 

3s 

0 

106 

d.  Other  volunteer  personnel 

3 

2 

54 

Code 


(x) 


(x) 


NA 


(x) 


(x) 


(x) 


Assigned  counsel  systems 

Number 

of 
systems 

Number  of  cases 
(annually) 

a.  State  level 

1 

27,880 

b.  County  level 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Municipal  level 

14 

NA 

d.  Other  level 

3 

1,291 

Code 

1 
(x) 

1 

1 
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SECTION  2  —  COURTS,  PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE  (Contd.) 


.     WORKLOAD  MEASURES 

1       nnrl^otoH  nacoc  nonrlinn 

Number  of  cases 
by  primary  charge 

July  1,  1969 

Felony 

Misdemeanor 

Total 

a.  In  appellate  courts 

NA 

NA 

Ot 

b.   In  major  trial  courts 

NA 

NA 

1 8,306  u 

c.   In  other  trial  courts 

NA 

NA 

77,313 

d.   In  juvenile  courts 

(delinquency  petitions  only) 

^ 

$^ 

2,390 

2. 

Docketed  cases  filed 
July  1,  1969-June30,  1970 

a.  In  appellate  courts 

NA 

NA 

62 

b.   In  major  trial  courts 

NA 

NA 

26,574 

c.   In  other  trial  courts 

NA 

NA 

773,131 

d.   In  juvenile  courts 

(delinquency  petitions  only) 

^ 

^ 

23,901 

3. 

Docketed  cases  terminated 
July  1,  1969-June30,  1970 

■ 

a.  In  appellate  courts 

NA 

NA 

62 

b.  In  major  trial  courts 

NA 

NA 

22,656 

c.  In  other  trial  courts 

NA 

NA 

695,818 

d.  In  juvenile  courts 

(delinquency  petitions  only) 

§i 

^ 

21,511 

Code 

2 
1 
3 


_2_ 

1 


2_ 
3 
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SECTION  2  —  COURTS,  PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE  (Contd.) 


EXPENDITURES  (FY  1970) 

Courts* 

State  level 

Local 

C.     1 

1. 

Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital 

a.  Appellate  courts 

557,376 

0 

140,894 

0 

b.  Major  trial  courts 

1,536,684 

0 

8,905,000 

0 

c.  Other  trial  courts 

22,620 

0 

13,983,369 

445,441 

d.  Juvenile  courts 

0 

0 

387,005 

0 

2. 

Prosecution 

1,952,400 

0 

1,428,600 

0 

3. 

Defense 

a.  Public  defender  agencies 

8,336,74 

0 

0 

0 

b.  Assigned  counsel  compensation 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

c.  Other  public  defense  expenses 

0 

0 

58,607 

0 

Code 

1 
1 

1 
1 


1 

NA 
1 


'Include  total  expenditures  for  court  operations  (criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction).  Explain  here  how  to  determine  what  por- 
tion is  spent  on  criminal  matters  (e.g.,  based  on  judge  hours,  cases  heard,  etc.). 

Appellate  Courts  — 17%  is  criminal. 

Superior  (Major)  Courts      — 48%  is  criminal. 
District  (Minor)  Courts         — 57%  is  criminal. 

Note:  Within  each  of  the  above  categories  (e.g.  Appellate  Courts,  Major  trial  courts,  Public  defender  agencies),  expendi- 
tures have  been  subdivided  into  "State  level"  and  "Local  level"  according  to  the  source  of  the  funds.  Thus  of  the  total  an- 
nual budget  of  the  Appellate  Courts,  $557,376  is  provided  by  the  state  and  $140,894  is  provided  by  local  governments. 
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SECTION  3  —  CORRECTIONS  —  INSTITUTIONS  AND  RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT 


A.     MANPOWER  RESOURCES 

Number  of  Employees 

1. 

State  level 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

a.  Prisons 

1.  Custody  Officers 

1,227 

0 

2.  Guidance/Counseling  Staff 

300 

0 

3.  Other  Staff 

376 

0 

b.  Jails 

1 .  Total  Staff 

(x) 

(x) 

2. 

County  Level 

a.  Prisons 

1.  Custody  Officers 

640 

NA 

2.  Guidance/Counseling  Staff 

25 

NA 

3.  Other  Staff 

95 

NA 

b.  Jails 

1.  Total  Staff 

NA 

NA 

3. 

Municipal  Level 

a.  Prisons 

1.  Custody  Officers 

(x) 

(x) 

2.  Guidance/Counseling  Staff 

(x) 

(x) 

3.  Other  Staff 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Jails 

1.  Total  Staff 

(x) 

(x) 

4. 

Other  Level 

a.  Prisons 

1.  Custody  Officers 

(x) 

(x) 

2.  Guidance/Counseling  Staff 

(x) 

(x) 

3.  Other  Staff 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Jails 

1.  Total  Staff 

(x) 

(x) 

Code 


(x) 


2 
2 

T 


NA 


(x) 


(x) 


(x) 


(x) 
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5. 

Juvenile  Institutions 
a.  Training  Schools 

Number  of  Employees 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

1.  Custody  Officers 

400 

0 

2.  Group  Living  Personnel 

0 

0 

3.  Guidance/Counseling  Staff 

100 

7 

4.  Other  Staff 

200 

0 

b.   Detention  Homes  —  Total  Staff 

200 

0 

6.  Special  Public  Facilities 
a.  For  Adults 

1.  Halfway  Houses,  Group  Homes  —  Total  Staff 

0 

0 

2.  Work  and  Forestry,  Camps  —  Total  Staff 

36 

0 

3.  Other  — Total  Staff 

3 

0 

b.   For  Juveniles 

1.  Halfway  Houses,  Group  Homes  p — Total  Staff 

5 

NA 

2.  Work  and  Forestry  Camps  —  Total  Staff 

13 

2 

3.  Other  — Total  Staff 

20 

2 

B. 

1. 

WORKLOAD  MEASURES 

Average  Over-night  Population  of: 

Number  of 
Persons 

a.  Prisons 

2,432 

b.  Jails  (exclude  lock-ups) 

1,493 

c.  Juvenile  Institutions  (exclude  detention  homes) 

700 

2. 

Sentenced  Persons  Admitted  Annually  to: 

a.  Prisons 

2,732 

b.  Jails  (exclude  lock-ups) 

8,467 

c.  Juvenile  Institutions  (exclude  detention  homes) 

1,050 

3. 

Sentenced  Persons  Released  Annually  From: 

a.  Prisons 

2,996 

b.  Jails  (exclude  lock-ups) 

8,500 

c.  Juvenile  Institutions  (exclude  detention  homes) 

975 
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C.     FACILITIES 

Number  of 
Facilities 

Capacity 

1.  Jail  or  Detention  Facilities 

a.  For  Adults  Only 

15 

3,099 

b.  For  Juveniles  Only 

8 

1,111 

c.  Mixed  Adults  and  Juveniles 

(x) 

(x) 

2. 

Lock-ups 

NAV 

NA 

3. 

Prisons 

a.  For  Adults  Only 

5 

5,275 

b.  Mixed  Adults  and  Juveniles 

0 

0 

4. 

Training  Schools 

a.  For  Adults  Only 

0 

0 

b.   Mixed  Adults  and  Juveniles 

0 

0 

5. 

Work  or  Forestry  Camps 

a.  For  Adults  Only 

3 

150 

b.  For  Juveniles  Only 

1 

34 

c.  Mixed  Adults  and  Juveniles 

0 

0 

6. 

Public  Halfway  Houses,  Group  Homes 

a.  For  Adults  Only 

0 

0 

b.  For  Juveniles  Only 

5 

NA 

c.  Mixed  Adults  and  Juveniles 

0 

0 

7. 

Private  Halfway  House,  Group  Homes 

a.  For  Adults  Only 

35  w 

NA 

b.  For  Juveniles  Only 

20 

NA 

c.  Mixed  Adults  and  Juveniles 

0 

0 

Code 

1 
1 

NA 


D.     EXPENDITURES*  (FY  1970) 


1        1  nctiti  iti/M-ie/Qna^ial 

State  Level 

County  Level 

Facilities 

Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital 

a.  For  Adults 

21,951,586 

9,145,172 

8,750,000 

260,000 

b.  For  Juveniles 

10,035,461 

0 

0 

0 

c.  Mixed  Adults-Juveniles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

y2 


'Exclude  private  expenditures  for  halfway  houses,  group  homes,  etc.  If  federal  prisoners  are  detained  in  an  institution, 
exclude  the  reimbursable  expenses  from  the  operating  expenditures. 
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E.     EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  (highest  level  completed) 

1.  State  level  staff* 

Number  of 
Persons 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

150x 

b.  High  school  diploma 

300 

c.  AA  degree 

0 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

350 

e.  Graduate  degree 

100 

2. 

Dounty  level  staff* 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

NA 

b.   High  school  diploma 

NA 

c.  AA  degree 

NA 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

NA 

e.  Graduate  degree 

NA 

3. 

Municipal  level  staff* 

• 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

(x) 

b.  High  school  diploma 

(x) 

c.  AA  degree 

(x) 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

(x) 

e.  Graduate  degree 

(x) 

4. 

Dther  level  staff* 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

(x) 

b.  High  school  diploma 

(x) 

c.  AA  degree 

(x) 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

(x) 

e.  Graduate  degree 

(x) 

Code 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

(x) 

_M 

(x) 

(x) 

ixl 
_W 

(x) 


'Staff  refers  to  custody  officers  and  guidance/counseling  staff  only.  Do  not  include  "other  staff". 
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SECTION  4  —  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE 


A.     MANPOWER  RESOURCES 


Court  One>ratR(i  Sen/Zees 

Number  of  Employees 

1.   - 

Ml  Levels  Combined 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

a.  Adult  Probation  Officers/Agents 

380 

0 

b.  Other  Adult  Probation  Personnel 

0 

0 

c.  Juvenile  Probation  Officers/Agents 

120 

0 

d.  Other  Juvenile  Probation  Personnel 

0 

0 

e.  Adult  Parole  Officers/Agents 

0 

0 

f.  Other  Adult  Parole  Personnel 

0 

0 

g.  Juvenile  Parole  Officers/Agents 

0 

0 

h.  Other  Juvenile  Parole  Personnel 

0 

0 

Correctional  Agency  Operated  Services 
2.  State  Level 

a.  Adult  Probation  Officers/Agents 

0 

0 

b.  Other  Adult  Probation  Personnel 

0 

0 

c.  Juvenile  Probation  Officers/Agents 

0 

0 

d.  Other  Juvenile  Probation  Personnel 

0 

0 

e.  Adult  Parole  Officers/Agents 

42 

0 

f.  Other  Adult  Parole  Personnel 

53 

0 

g.  Juvenile  Parole  Officers/Agents 

40 

0 

h.  Other  Juvenile  Parole  Personnel 

0 

0 

3.   < 

bounty  Level 

a.  Adult  Probation  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Other  Adult  Probation  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Juvenile  Probation  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

d.  Other  Juvenile  Probation  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

e.  Adult  Parole  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

f.  Other  Adult  Parole  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

g.  Juvenile  Parole  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

h.  Other  Juvenile  Parole  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

4.   f 

Municipal  Level 

a.  Adult  Probation  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Other  Adult  Probation  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Juvenile  Probation  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

d.  Other  Juvenile  Probation  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

e.  Adult  Parole  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

f.  Other  Adult  Parole  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

g.  Juvenile  Parole  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

h.  Other  Juvenile  Parole  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

Code 


M. 

M. 

1*L 


Ix]_ 
M_ 

(x) 
(x) 
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Number  of  Employees 


Other  Level 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

a.  Adult  Probation  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Other  Adult  Probation  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Juvenile  Probation  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

d.  Other  Juvenile  Probation  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

e.  Adult  Parole  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

f.  Other  Adult  Parole  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

g.  Juvenile  Parole  Officers/Agents 

(x) 

(x) 

h.  Other  Juvenile  Parole  Personnel 

(x) 

(x) 

B.     WORKLOAD  MEASURES 

Persons  on 
Probation 

1. 

Adult  Probationers 

a.  Total  on  July  1,  1969 

NA 

b.  Total  on  June  30,  1970 

NA 

c.  Total  placed  on  probation  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

d.  Total  completing  probation  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

e.  Total  revoked  or  violated  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

If  all  of  the  above  is  not  available,  give  us  the  average  number  of  felons  and  rr 
meanants  who  are  on  probation  on  any  given  day. 

isde- 

f.  Felons 

NA 

g.  Misdemeanants 

NA 

2.  . 

luvenile  Probationers                                                                                     Total 

47,959 

a.  Total  on  July  1,  1969 

NA 

b.  Total  on  June  30,  1970 

NA 

c.  Total  placed  on  probation  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

d.  Total  completing  probation  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

e.  Total  revoked  or  violated  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

If  all  of  the  above  is  not  available  give  us  the  average  number  of  juveniles  who  a 
probation  on  any  given  day. 

re  on 

f.  Juveniles 

11,641 
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3. 

Adult  Parolees 

Persons  on 
Parole 

a.  Total  on  July  1,  1969 

NA 

b.  Total  on  June  30,  1970 

2,530 

c.  Total  placed  on  parole 

NA 

d.  Total  completing  parole  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

e.  Total  revoked  or  violated  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

If  all  of  the  above  is  not  available,  give  us  the  average  number  of  felons 
and  misdemeanants  who  are  on  parole  on  any  given  day. 

f.  Felons 

2,080 

g.  Misdemeanants 

450 

4. 

Juvenile  Parolees 

a.  Total  on  July  1,  1969 

NA 

b.  Total  on  June  30,  1970 

NA 

c.  Total  placed  on  parole  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

d.  Total  completing  parole  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

e.  Total  revoked  or  violated  —  7/1/69-6/30/70 

NA 

If  all  of  the  above  is  not  available,  give  us  the  average  number  of  juveniles 
who  are  on  parole  on  any  given  day. 

f.  Juveniles 

1,200 

NA 
1 
NA 
NA 
NA 


1 
1 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


5. 

Pre-Sentence  Reports 

Number 
(Annually) 

a.  Written  reports  for  felons 

NA 

b.  Written  reports  for  misdemeanants 

NA 

c.  Oral  reports  for  felons 

NA 

d.  Oral  reports  for  misdemeanants 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
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PARENT  AGENCIES  RESPONSIBLE  FOR: 

Number  of  Agencies 

1. 

State  Level 

Adult 

Juvenile 

Mixed 

a.  Institutions  Only 

1 

1 

0 

b.   Probation  Only 

0 

0 

1 

c.  Parole  Only 

1 

1 

0 

d.  Both  Probation  and  Parole 

0 

0 

0 

e.  Institutions  and  Probation 

0 

0 

0 

f.  Institutions  and  Parole 

0 

0 

0 

g.  Institutions,  Probation,  and  Parole 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

County  Level 

a.  Institutions  Only 

13 

3 

0 

b.   Probation  Only 

0 

0 

0 

c.  Parole  Only 

0 

0 

0 

d.  Both  Probation  and  Parole 

0 

0 

0 

e.   Institutions  and  Probation 

0 

0 

0 

f.  Institutions  and  Parole 

0 

0 

0 

g.   Institutions,  Probation,  and  Parole 

0 

0 

0 

3. 

Municipal  Level 

a.  Institutions  Only 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

b.   Probation  Only 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

c.   Parole  Only 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

d.   Both  Probation  and  Parole 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

e.  Institutions  and  Probation 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

f.  Institutions  and  Parole 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

g.   Institutions,  Probation,  and  Parole 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

4. 

Other  Level 

a.  Institutions  Only 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

b.   Probation  Only 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

c.   Parole  Only 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

d.  Both  Probation  and  Parole 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

e.  Institutions  and  Probation 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

f.   Institutions  and  Parole 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

g.   Institutions,  Probation,  and  Parole 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 
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EXPENDITURES  (FY  1970) 

State  Level 

Local  Level 

1. 

Probation 

Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital 

a.  Adult 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b.  Juvenile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c.  Mixed  Adult-Juvenile 

1,600,000 

0 

5,000,000 

0 

2. 

Parole 

a.  Adult 

1,003,083 

0 

0 

0 

b.  Juvenile 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

c.  Mixed  Adult-Juvenile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 

Combined  Probation-Parole 

a.  Adult 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

b.  Juvenile 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 

c.  Mixed  Adult-Juvenile 

(x) 

(x) 

< 

(x) 

(x) 

Code 


1 

NA 
1 


ixL 
ixL 
ixL 


E.     I 

1. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  (highest  level  completed) 

State  level  probation  and  parole  officers 

Number  of 
persons 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

0 

b.  High  school  diploma 

4 

c.  AA  degree 

0 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

34 

e.  Graduate  degree 

2 

2. 

County  level  probation  and  parole  officers 

a.   No  high  school  diploma 

(x) 

b.  High  school  diploma 

(x) 

c.  AA  degree 

(x) 

d.   Bachelor's  degree 

(x) 

e.  Graduate  degree 

(x) 

3. 

Municipal  level  probation  and  parole  officers 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

(x) 

b.  High  school  diploma 

(x) 

c.  AA  degree 

(x) 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

(x) 

e.  Graduate  degree 

(x) 

4.   I 

Dther  level  probation  and  parole  officers 

a.  No  high  school  diploma 

(x) 

b.   High  school  diploma 

(x) 

c.  AA  degree 

(x) 

d.  Bachelor's  degree 

(x) 

e.  Graduate  degree 

(x) 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


00. 

(x) 


(x) 


(x) 

w 

(x) 
(x) 


_oo_ 

00. 

(x) 
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Footnotes 


a  —  Only  those  agencies  are  listed  whose  officers  have  the  power  of  arrest.  Some  organiza- 
tions which  maintain  small  police  forces  also  employ  large  numbers  of  civilians  who  are 
not  involved  in  the  law  enforcement  process.  In  these  cases  the  numbers  of  civilians  and 
other  personnel  have  been  omitted. 

b  —  Indicated  is  the  number  of  sheriffs  and  sheriffs  deputies  in  the  fourteen  counties  as  re- 
corded in  Lawyer  s  Diary  for  1970.  County  sheriffs  in  Massachusetts  do  not  have  an 
active  role  in  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law.  Sheriffs  are  responsible  for  the  service  of 
writs  and  subpoenas  in  civil  suits,  the  maintenance  of  order  in  courtrooms  within  their 
counties,  and  the  administration  of  county  correctional  institutions. 

c  —  Unless  otherwise  noted,  this  and  all  other  entries  under  the  heading  of  "4  Wheels"  are 
based  on  the  number  of  police  license  plates  issued  by  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  in 
1970. 

d  —  Based  on  a  1967  Governor's  Committee  survey  of  local  police  departments;  figures  are 
not  complete. 

e  —  Based  on  the  number  of  police  license  plates  issued  by  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 
in  1970. 

/ —  Based  on  a  1967  Governor's  Committee  survey  of  local  police  departments;  figures  are 
not  complete. 

g  —  "State  Agency"  entries  under  the  heading  of  "Police  Radios"  are  based  on  a  report  of 
communications  prepared  for  the  Governor's  Committee  by  the  Mitre  Corporation  in 
October  of  1969. 

h  —  The  "Local  Agency"  figure  in  this  case  is.  based  on  a  1967  Governor's  Committee  sur- 
vey of  local  police  departments;  figures  are  not  complete. 

i  —  A  total  of  832  hours  of  basic  training  is  required  of  all  State  police  officers.  There  is  no 
available  breakdown  of  this  requirement  into  classroom  and  field  time. 

j  —  This  level  of  training  is  required  of  policemen  in  all  Massachusetts  towns  with  popula- 
tions of  over  5,000.  There  is  no  available  breakdown  of  this  requirement  into  classroom 
and  field  time. 

k  —  This  figure  is  the  average  number  of  policemen  graduated  annually  from  academies 
approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council  between  January  1966  and 
June  1970. 

/  —  Probation  officers  in  three  Massachusetts  District  Courts  (Salem,  Maiden,  and  East  Bos- 
ton) employ  private  laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  urine  specimens  from  probationers 
suspected  to  be  using  drugs.  One  of  these  laboratories  is  in  Massachusetts;  the  other  is 
out-of-state. 

m  —  The  source  of  these  figures  is  the  Lawyer's  Diary  for  1970.  Clerks  and  minor  secretari- 
al and  clerical  personnel  are  not  included. 
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Footnotes  -  Cont . 


n  —  Six  of  Massachusetts'  14  counties  are  also  prosecutory  districts.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
counties,  two  are  in  the  Western  District,  two  in  the  Northwestern  District,  and  four  in 
the  Southern  District. 

o  —  The  numbers  of  assistant  prosecutors  and  other  personnel  are  taken  from  the  Lawyer's 
Diary,  1970. 

p  —  An  indeterminate  number  of  police  prosecutors  are  appointed  by  local  law  enforcement 
officials  to  serve  in  the  District  Courts. 

q  —  Included  are  Voluntary  Prosecutor  Programs  at  Harvard  and  Boston  University  Law 
Schools. 

r  —  The  fourteen  OEO  legal-assistance  offices  in  Massachusetts  provide  legal  help  to  misde- 
meanants and  juveniles.  These  programs  generally  operate  on  the  local  level,  and  while 
they  are  not  primarily  oriented  toward  the  criminal  justice  system,  they  do  have  impact 
upon  it. 

s  —  Included  are  Voluntary  Defender  Programs  at  Harvard  and  Boston  University  Law 
Schools. 

t  —  Statistics  for  appelate  courts,  other  trial  courts,  and  juvenile  courts  are  based  upon  in- 
formation published  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  by  the  Executive  Secretary  (June  30,  1969). 

u  —  Statistics  for  major  trial  courts  were  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

v  —  Most  municipal  police  departments  in  Massachusetts  maintain  a  lock-up  or  share  facili- 
ties with  neighboring  communities.  The  number  and  capacity  of  these  lock-ups  is  un- 
available, however. 

w  —  These  figures  indicate  the  total  number  of  half-way  houses  and  community  residences 
in  Massachusetts.  Most  of  these  institutions  do  not  deal  solely  with  lawbreakers. 

x  —  These  figures  include  employees  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  only.  Other  infor- 
mation was  unavailable. 
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C.      The  Multi-Year  Plan 


1.   Introduction 


a.   Purpose  and  Scope 

The  Multi-year  Plan  Component  of  the  Commonwealth's  Comprehensive  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Plan  is  presented  here  in  accordance  with  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.1 

The  purposes  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  are  to  identify  both  critical  immediate  and  long- 
range  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system;  establish  goals  which  are  relevant  to  current  and 
anticipated  needs,  resources,  and  accomplishments;  provide  a  rational  framework  for  setting 
priorities;  and  establish  milestones  or  accomplishments  at  specified  points  in  time  to  evaluate 
progress  in  meeting  goals  for  criminal  justice  improvements.  The  Multi-Year  Plan  will  pro- 
vide a  common  base  for  long-term  planning,  and  assessment  of  national  needs  and  progress 
within  a  five-year  time  frame  which  has  been  elected  as  appropriate  for  multi-year  planning 
purposes. 

In  this  section  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  major  needs  and  problems  are  described, 
and  goals  and  priorities  are  identified.  Projections  of  costs  for  accomplishing  goals  are  pro- 
vided also,  along  with  a  forecast  of  estimated  results  and  accomplishments  over  the  multi- 
year  period. 

As  background  to  the  Multi-Year  Plan,  the  planning  process  used  in  preparing  this  crit- 
ical element  of  the  plan  is  explained,  emphasizing  the  limitations  and  constraints  encoun- 
tered in  making  long-range  multi-year  projections. 


b.    The  Planning  Process 

The  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning 
of  interrelated  activities  which  are  described  in  the 


process  consists  of  a  continuous  sequence 
following  diagram  or  "model." 


Problem  and  Needs. 

Plans                            \ 

Identification  and  analysis  of 

criminal  justice  problems  and 

Needs  -  Rank  By  Priority 

^d 

Formulate  Plans  for  Reaching 
Goals 

Plan  Selection  and      \  Programming* 

Evaluate  and  Select  Preferred  Plans 
Formulate  Action  Programming 

Resources 

Assessment  of  existing  and 

planned  criminal  justice  system 

and  supporting  community  resources 

mplementation*          4" 

Implement  Plans  in  Annual  Action 
Program 

^ 

Evaluation*                   \ 

3oals  and  Objectives 

Appraisal  Progress  Relative  to 
Plans  and  Programs 

Plan  and  Program       <|>  Updating* 

Define  Goals  and  Objectives  to 
Solve  Problems  and  Meet  Needs-Rank 

Update  Plans  Based  on  Evaluation 
of  Plans  and  Programs 

*Note:  These  elements  of  the  overall  activities  of  the  Committee  are  traditionally  not  considered  under  "planning" 
but  are  shown  here  to  describe  the  planning  tasks  in  relationship  to  Programming,  Implementation,  Evaluation, 
and  Updating  functions. 

^The  Act  requires  that  State  plans  describe  the  direction,  scope  and  general  types  of  improvements  to  be  made  in 
the  future.  This  component  should  be  an  overall  plan  for  law  enforcement  improvements  during  calendar  year 
1971  and  the  succeeding  four  (or  more)  calendar  years."  SPA  Guide,  September,  1970. 
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A  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the  steps  in  the  planning  process  will  now  be  described. 
First,  is  the  identification  of  problems  and  needs  of  the  total  criminal  justice  system.  Accu- 
rate problem  identification  can  help  insure  that  future  resource  commitment  is  directed  to- 
ward areas  of  priority  need  and  that  institutional  change  occurs  in  the  most  effective  way. 

The  Multi-Year  Plan  embodies  a  detailed  listing  of  problems  and  needs  which  provides 
a  basis,  in  part,  for  the  selection  of  planning  priorities. 

The  priorities  selected  for  our  long-range,  Multi-Year  Plan  reflect  an  attempt  to  focus 
upon  the  most  pressing  problems  and  needs  of  the  Commonwealth's  criminal  justice  system 
as  perceived  by  a  broad  collection  of  individuals,  agencies,  cities,  towns,  and  public  officials. 

In  addition  to  the  Governor's  Committee,  the  plan  includes  the  contributions  of  the 
Committee's  professional  staff,  of  regional  and  local  criminal  justice  planning  agencies 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  of  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  citizens  and  specialists 
serving  on  Technical  Advisory  Committees,  and  of  hundreds  of  citizens  and  public  officials 
who  have  met  with  or  written  to  the  Governor's  Committee  or  its  staff. 

Obviously  with  such  large  and  diverse  representation,  there  can  be  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  priorities  to  be  assigned  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

An  assessment  of  existing  resources,  as  described  in  the  previous  section  (Part  LB.)  is 
the  result  of  a  continuing  process  of  gathering  basic  data  and  information  using  inventories 
and  analysis  undertaken  by  local  and  regional  planning  agencies,  direct  primary  source  in- 
vestigations by  the  Committee's  staff,  and  published  materials  available  through  criminal 
justice  agencies,  universities,  and  other  sources. 

Goals  and  objectives  have  been  developed  by  the  Committee  staff  in  close  consultation 
with  its  technical  and  supervisory  committees,  State,  local,  and  federal  agencies  concerned 
with  criminal  justice  planning  and  action  programs,  and  with  the  assistance  of  citizens  and 
community  leaders.  The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  for  1971-1975  empha- 
size certain  major  themes  for  criminal  justice  system  improvements  which  are  described  in 
greater  detail  below.  The  problems  encountered  in  making  a  Multi-Year  Plan,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  multi-year  projections  deserve  attention  and  consideration  in  this  description  of  the 
Committee  Multi-Year  planning  process. 

To  project  a  long-range  action  program  in  a  multi-year  perspective  is  a  difficult  task. 
Although  a  number  of  long-range  projections  might  be  made,  these  can  be  misleading  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  as  the  major  emphasis  of  the  Committee  is  on  the  development  of 
demonstration  and  innovative  approaches  to  complex  criminal  justice  problems,  future  plan- 
ning should  reflect  results  of  this  and  last  year's  experimental  demonstration  efforts.  At  the 
current  stage  of  the  planning  process,  a  number  of  new  approaches  to  action  programs  being 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  have  been  in  existence  only  long  enough  to  permit  tentative 
decisions  to  be  made  regarding  future  resource  allocations.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  the 
Committee's  evaluation  efforts  will  provide  a  firmer  base  for  future  programs  development. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  in  making  long-term  projections  and  plans  because  the 
very  problems  that  current  programs  are  aimed  to  solve  and  systems  they  are  intended  to 
improve  can  drastically  change  in  a  short  period  of  time.  As  more  and  more  knowledge  is 
gained  about  the  workings  of  a  system,  as  theories  and  assumptions  are  tested,  and  as  tech- 
nologies are  developed,  the  prescription  for  improvement  and  change  in  that  system  can  be 
altered.  One  need  only  look  through  various  sections  of  the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  its  recommendations  to  see 
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that  after  only  a  few  years,  the  criminal  justice  system,  its  problems,  and  the  environment  in 
which  it  operates  have  changed  enough  that  some  specified  remedies  are  today  inappro- 
priate. Indeed,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  of  Civil  Disorders  was  created  to  deal 
with  one  complex  problem  facing  the  criminal  justice  system  —  riots  and  disorders  —  that 
so  rapidly  developed  it  was  just  barely  touched  upon  in  the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission published  shortly  before  the  later  Commission  was  formed.  With  a  rapidly-changing 
society,  programs  aimed  at  institutional  improvement  must  have  enough  flexibility  so  that 
they  can  readily  adapt  to  new  development  if  maximum  return  on  social  investment  is  to  be 
gained. 

Within  this  framework  and  consistent  with  our  goals  and  program  objectives,  we  have 
made  broad  projections  of  Committee  emphasis  over  the  next  five  years,  although  precise 
and  truly  valid  long-range  projections  can,  at  best,  be  considered  tentative  and  subject  to 
change  and  re-evaluation.  Adjustments  for  experience,  success,  problems  encountered,  new 
knowledge,  and  new  priorities  will  require  revisions  on  an  annual  basis. 

c.  Plan  Format  and  Definitions 

The  Multi-Year  Plan  begins  with  a  statement  of  goals  which  may  be  defined  as  "ends" 
we  seek  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  broad  general  directions  for  our  future 
planning  and  implementation.  Goals  are  a  basic  starting  point  in  the  planning  process,  and 
provide  a  framework  for  establishing  objectives  or  means  by  which  improvements  for  the 
criminal  justice  system  can  be  attained. 

The  Committee's  program  objectives  form  the  structure  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan,  and  all 
of  the  plan's  relevant  information  is  organized  and  grouped  under  each  of  the  eleven  pro- 
gram objectives  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Under  each  program  objective  a  statement  of  needs  and  problems  is  presented  as  a 
background  or  focus  to  support  the  general  content  and  direction  of  the  multi-year  planning 
effort. 

The  discussion  of  needs  and  problems  of  the  criminal  justice  system  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  law  enforcement  resources,  system  deficiencies,  and 
current  and  future  improvement  needs.  In  previous  plans  prepared  by  the  Committee  an 
inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  has  been  presented,  and  this  infor- 
mation is  included  in  Section  A  of  the  Plan  which  deals  with  existing  systems  and  resources. 

The  needs  and  problems  which  are  presented  in  the  Multi-Year  Plan  attempt  to  high- 
light specific  program  objectives  to  which  our  planning  is  directed. 

Program  objective  targets  which  define  desired-for-system  capabilities  will  be  stated  in 
terms  which  are  concrete  and  quantifiable  as  possible  reflecting  the  needs  and  problems  se- 
lected as  priorities  for  our  long-range  system  improvement  programs. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan,  priorities  are  defined  as  means  for  confronting 
needs  and  problems.  The  priorities  reflect  those  needs  and  problems  which  are  considered 
most  critical  to  our  efforts  to  effect  improvements  in  the  system  consistent  with  overall  goals 

Following  the  statement  of  needs,  problems,  goals,  and  priorities,  an  overview  of  the 
program  improvements  planned  will  be  described.  This  overview  will  serve  to  place  in  per- 
spective and  provide  the  overall  rationale  for  the  components  of  Multi-Year  Plan,  as  well  as 
the  annual  action  program. 

A  financial  plan  for  each  program  objective  will  then  be  set  forth  showing  projectec 
expenditures  for  the  current  year  and  each  of  succeeding  four  years  of  the  multi-year  pro 
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gram.  We  recognize  that  the  budget  projections  are  tentative  and  subject  to  change,  particu- 
larly in  the  later  years  of  the  multi-year  cycle.  Accordingly,  adjustments  for  experience,  suc- 
cess, problems  encountered,  new  knowledge,  and  new  priorities  will  require  annual  revisions 
of  the  financial  plan. 

Also  included  for  each  program  improvement  is  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and 
accomplishments. 

2.    The  Multi-  Year  Plan 

The  Multi-Year  Plan  is,  essentially,  a  statement  of  direction  —  a  commitment  of 
change  and  improvement.  Programs  identified  as  1971  priorities  have  been  chosen  because 
they  represent  critical  early  steps  toward  an  improved  criminal  justice  system  —  improved 
not  in  general  and  not  in  the  abstract,  but  improved  in  essential  respects  as  critical  points. 
Areas  in  which  efforts  are  concentrated,  such  as  security  to  high  crime  areas,  delinquency, 
drugs,  organized  crime,  and  community-based  corrections,  are  areas  where  the  need  for  a 
long-range  commitment  to  improved  performance  was  recognized  as  essential. 

This  Multi-Year  Plan  builds  upon  the  analytical  content  and  experiences  of  criminal  jus- 
tice planning  in  1969  and  1970,  and  attempts  to  refine  the  prior  year's  planning  direction 
and  approaches.  The  Committee  has,  we  believe,  developed  a  comprehensive  and  balanced 
multi-year  program  that  touches  all  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  but  has  chosen 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  at  critical  points  of  impact. 

Several  general  themes  crosscut  the  plan  as  a  whole.  First,  throughout  the  plan  empha- 
sis is  given  to  the  need  for  clearer  definition  of  the  tasks  and  functions  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  for  programs  that  assist  criminal  justice  agencies  in  focusing  on  their  most  essen- 
tial tasks.  Second,  much  of  the  plan  is  devoted  to  improving  the  capability  of  the  system  to 
perform  its  functions  effectively.  Priorities  and  programs  of  this  type  appearing  in  the  plan 
are  many.  They  include  improved  system  capabilities  in  such  areas  as  personnel,  informa- 
tion, planning,  organization,  management  and  technology.  Another  theme  of  the  plan  is  the 
emphasis  given  to  strengthening  the  community  orientation  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
This  theme  includes  diverse  aspects,  among  them  the  need  for  the  system  to  more  effectively 
utilize  existing  community  resources,  and  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  community.  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  theme  is  the  need  for  the  criminal  justice  system  to  relate  in  a  positive 
way  to  the  problems,  needs,  and  the  potential  contributions  of  minority  groups  and  subcul- 
tures. Finally,  it  includes  efforts  to  increase  the  responsiveness  of  the  public  to  criminal  jus- 
tice system  needs  and  efforts  to  achieve  community  commitment  to  system  improvement. 

Two  further  aspects  of  the  approach  taken  in  this  plan  should  be  noted.  First,  the  plan 
utilizes  federal  resources  to  identify  and  demonstrate  new  methods  and  techniques.  State  and 
local  resources  committed  to  the  criminal  justice  system  have  never  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  system  to  explore  new  approaches,  to  determine  which  show  most  promise,  and  to  devel- 
op and  refine  those  identified  as  significant  improvements  upon  existing  methods.  Conse- 
quently, performing  this  function  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  role  defined  by  the  plan  for 
the  Governor's  Committee.  This  is  an  approach  which  requires  careful  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  methods  tested.  It  is  one  approach  which  the  Committee  feels  holds  great 
promise  for  fundamental  system  improvements  over  time. 

The  final  point  which  should  be  stressed  is  the  commitment  which  the  plan  makes  to 
concentrating  effort  and  support  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  the  major  urban  centers  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  serious  crime  is  concentrated.  This  commitment  was  reflected  in  the 
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recent  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  five  new  members  to  the  Committee  representing 
major  urban  centers.  It  is  reflected  throughout  the  plan  in  many  specific  projects. 

A.  Goals 

The  following  goals  for  our  planning  and  improvement  programs  indicate  both  a  direc- 
tion and  focus  upon  the  critical  major  issues  involved  in  the  reduction  and  control  of  crime 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  goals  are  more  definitive  than  those  expressed  in  the  Commit- 
tee's initial  plan,  reflecting  greater  knowledge  of  the  criminal  justice  system's  problems  and 
needs,  and  the  capability  of  the  system  resources  to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  in  our  State. 
The  overall  goals  for  the  Comprehensive  Plan  are: 

The  Reduction  of  Specific  Crime  in  High  Crime  Areas. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  at  Critical 
Points. 

These  dual  goals  reflect  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  direct  its  efforts  toward  concen- 
trations of  significant  criminal  events  in  those  specific  geographic  areas  in  which  these  events 
occur,  and  to  improve  system  effectiveness  at  critical  points  that  will  have  the  greatest  bene- 
ficial impact  on  system  capabilities. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Committee  has  approved  and  adopted  twelve  Program 
Objectives,  which  are  described  in  the  following  section. 

B.  Program  Objectives 

A  program  objective  can  perhaps  be  best  defined  as  a  direction  for  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem improvement  at  a  critical  point  of  impact.  In  selecting  these  points  of  impact,  the  Com- 
mittee sought  to  examine  the  full  range  of  possibilities  without  constraints  regarding  the 
character  of  the  approach  or  objective.  Thus,  some  of  the  program  objectives  selected  focus 
on  criminal  events,  e.g.  the  specific  crimes  objective,  which  is  directed  toward  the  crimes  of 
burglary  and  auto  theft,  and  the  concentrated  crime  area  objective,  which  is  directed  toward 
geographical  concentrations  of  crime;  some  focus  on  particular  functions  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  e.g.  investigation  and  rehabilitation;  some  are  directed  toward  specific  needs  of 
the  system,  e.g.  increased  resources,  improved  management,  and  new  skills;  one  addresses 
substantive  and  procedural  law  revision;  and  finally,  certain  program  objectives  focus  on 
particularly  important  substantive  problems  confronting  the  system,  such  as  drug  dependen- 
cy and  alcoholism,  crisis  and  disorders. 

Although  choices  will  be  reassessed  as  a  part  of  the  continuing  planning  process,  the 
program  objectives  selected  by  the  Governor's  Committee  are  expected  to  provide  the  long- 
range  operational  framework  for  the  Committee's  planning  and  action  efforts  and  it  is 
hoped,  a  framework  for  comprehensive  criminal  justice  system  improvement. 

Each  of  the  eleven  Committee  program  objectives  are  set  forth  below,  and  together 
comprise  the  essential  elements  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Component.  Under  each  program 
objective  an  overview  is  presented  as  background  to  the  discussion  of  problems  and  needs, 
followed  by  a  statement  of  program  objective  targets,  selected  priorities  and  recommended 
improvement  programs,  and  tabular  summaries  of  a  multi-year  financial  plan  and  schedule 
of  anticipated  results  and  accomplishments.  Where  appropriate,  relevant  data  and  facts  on 
crime  incidence  and  state  resources  will  be  incorporated  (see  Section  A). 
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( 1 )   Objective  I  —  Investigative  Capability 
(a)  Needs  and  Problems 

The  needs  and  problems  dealing  with  law  enforcement  investigation  of  crime 
are  enumerated  as  follows: 

a-1    Investigative  Strategy: 

Needs 

It  is  essential  that  the  number  of  crimes,  particularly  serious  crimes  be 
reduced,  with  a  corresponding  need  for  the  development  of  optimum  strate- 
gies for  investigation  by  police  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  property 
and  persons. 

Problems 

The  clearance  rate  for  all  serious  crimes  is  substantially  lower  than  is 
acceptable  considering  their  social  and  economic  impact.  More  specifically, 
clearance  rates  for  certain  Part  1  crimes  in  Massachusetts  have  been  declin- 
ing in  recent  years. 

a-2  Investigative  Resource  Sharing: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  law  en- 
forcement system  in  Massachusetts  by  developing  plans  for  the  pooling  and 
sharing  of  certain  critically  needed  personnel  and  resources  among  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Problems 

Few  departments  can  afford  to  hire  the  experts  and  purchase  the  techni- 
cal equipment  which  is  necessary  to  run  a  modern  police  department.  There 
has  been  only  a  limited  amount  of  sharing  and  pooling  of  resources  by  police 
agencies  in  Massachusetts. 

a-3   Laboratory  Resource  and  Techniques: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  expand  the  crime  laboratory  facilities  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  a  program  for  training  and 
equipping  of  crime  scene  search  teams. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  adequate  access  to  laboratory  services  to  all 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  new  scientific  crime  investigation  techniques 
and  to  make  these  techniques  available  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Problems 

Massachusetts  has  only  two  crime  laboratories  at  present. 

Both  laboratories  are  inadequately  equipped. 

The  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  crime  laboratories  is  insuffi- 
cient. 
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Neither  laboratory  provides  any  formal  system  of  training  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  in  techniques  of  crime  scene  search. 

Present  laboratories  are  overcrowded,  operated  in  non-air  conditioned 
space,  and  lack  sufficient  space  for  necessary  equipment. 

a-4   Forensic  Science  Training,  Equipment,  Investigative  Personnel: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  marshal  the  available  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources into  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  the  technical  capabilities  of  the 
law  enforcement  system  in  areas  of  investigation. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  training  programs  to  produce  specialized  po- 
lice personnel  capable  of  effectively  searching  the  scene  of  a  crime  for  physi- 
cal evidence. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  all  police  with  adequate  training  in  search 
and  seizure  techniques  and  knowledge  of  evidentiary  rules  and  techniques  for 
obtaining  and  preserving  evidence. 

There  is  a  need  for  further  analysis  on  ways  to  improve  investigative 
services  through  training  programs,  improved  management  systems  and  spe- 
cialized investigative  teams. 

Problems 

The  state  of  the  art  of  forensic  sciences  in  the  Commonwealth  requires 
improvement. 

The  lack  of  coordination  among  criminal  justice  agencies  has  been  a 
major  obstacle  to  marshalling  available  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources. 

Few  police  personnel  are  adequately  trained  for  searching  the  scene  of  a 
crime  for  physical  evidence  for  laboratory  analysis. 

(b)  Program  Objective:  Target 
b-1    Overview: 

Existing  statistics  on  clearances  of  crimes  indicate  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  had  limited  success  in  solving  many  types  of  offenses,  particu- 
larly crimes  against  property.  Since  it  is  essential  that  the  number  of  unsolved 
crimes,  particularly  serious  crimes,  be  reduced,  the  Commonwealth  must 
devote  crime  control  resources  toward  finding  more  effective  approaches  to 
the  investigation  of  crime  by  law  enforcement. 

This  might  be  done  in  several  ways,  including  deployment  and  training 
of  personnel  with  non-skills,  restructuring  of  the  investigative  component  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  find,  preserve,  and  analyze  physical  evidence.  In 
addition,  new  ways  can  be  developed  to  better  utilize  the  limited  investigato- 
ry personnel  available  throughout  the  State  through  the  establishment  of 
pooling  and  sharing  programs. 

Investigatory  responsibilities  are  not  limited  to  police  agencies.  Prose- 
cuting attorneys,  defense  counsel,  probation  officers,  as  well  as  other  criminal 
justice  personnel  need  to  improve  upon  their  present  capability  to  obtain  in- 
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formation.  Thus,  consideration  will  be  given  under  this  program  objective  to 
the  investigative  needs  of  other  criminal  justice  agencies  as  well. 

b-2    Target: 

The  long-range  aim  of  this  program  objective  is  to  identify  the  person- 
nel, training,  equipment,  and  management  resources  which  will  significantly 
improve  the  investigative  ability  of  the  various  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
to  implement  programs  utilizing  those  resources.  In  quantitative  terms,  the 
target  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  TO  INCREASE  CLEARANCE  RATES 
OF  SIGNIFICANT.PART  I  CRIMES  BY  25%  IN  5  YEARS. 

(c)   Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  can  make  its  greatest  contribution  toward  the 
achievement  of  its  objective  to  optimize  the  investigative  capabilities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's criminal  justice  agencies  by  focusing  on  three  priorities  which  in  turn 
are  aimed  at  specific  programs. 

First,  it  will  support  the  analysis  of  investigative  services  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  proposed  solutions,  such  as  training  programs,  model  management  systems 
and  specialized  investigative  teams. 

Second,  in  order  to  increase  the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  investigative 
personnel,  the  Committee  will  expand  its  current  support  for  efforts  to  demon- 
strate new  methods  of  sharing  limited  investigative  resources. 

Third,  it  will  help  to  support  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  Master 
Plan  for  the  provision  of  adequate  laboratory  services  to  all  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  priorities  and  improvement  programs  selected  to  achieve  our  multi-year 
program  objective  target  are  outlined  below. 

c-1   Priority  l-l:  Improve  Investigative  Capabilities: 

Ultimately,  this  will  involve  projects  concerning  the  investigative  needs 
of  the  police,  district  attorneys,  defense  attorneys  and  probation  officers.  In 
all  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  current  problems  faced  by  investi- 
gators and  their  response  to  these  problems;  to  develop  strategies  for  im- 
provement of  personnel,  training,  organizational  structure  and  equipment;  to 
provide  for  the  optimal  use  of  time  and  resources  including  regional  sharing; 
and  to  test  these  strategies  on  a  demonstration  basis. 

Initially,  in  the  case  of  the  police  investigator,  this  will  include  analysis 
of  the  crimes  investigated  and  the  techniques  now  used  by  investigators; 
selection  of  those  strategies  which  work  best  and  quickest  for  particular  in- 
vestigations; development  of  criteria  to  determine  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions investigations  should  be  continued  and  how  much  time  should  be 
devoted  to  them;  improvement  of  caseload  management  systems  and  within 
the  constraints  of  the  civil  service  system,  the  development  of  personnel  selec- 
tor and  training  programs  and  establishment  of  standard  levels  of  competen- 
cy for  investigators. 
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Improvement  Program  1-1.01:  Investigative  Strategy  for  Selected 
Crimes: 

Research  and  demonstration  of  investigative  strategies  to  assist  police 
and  prosecution  in  clearing  person  and  property  crimes  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Committee. 

c-2   Improvement  Program  1-1 .02:  Investigative  Resource  Sharing: 

Many  promising  approaches  to  improving  the  effectiveness  of  criminal 
justice  investigative  activities  involve  the  use  of  new  types  of  personnel  and 
new  methods  of  personnel  utilization.  While  this  area  is  explored  in  depth  as 
a  part  of  the  development  of  optimum  investigative  strategies,  the  Committee 
will  maintain  and  expand  its  efforts  in  the  demonstration  of  a  new  approach 
which  shows  particular  promise:  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  investigative  re- 
sources. 

The  Committee  will  continue  and  expand  its  support  of  Regional  Crime 
Strike  Teams  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  regional  sharing  of  detectives,  spe- 
cialized investigators,  equipment  and  other  resources  and  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
investigative  resources  of  individual  police  departments. 

c-3   Priority  1-2:  Improve  the  Capabilities  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies  to 
Find,  Preserve,  and  Analyze  Physical  Evidence: 

A  Master  Plan  for  the  provision  of  adequate  laboratory  services  to  all 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth  is  now  underway.  The  plan 
will  include  recommendations  of  the  kind  of  services  which  should  be  provid- 
ed and  where,  as  well  as  what  role  should  be  played  by  public  and  private 
supported  institutions,  such  as  the  universities.  Improvement  of  laboratory 
resources  and  the  development  of  increased  crime  scene  search  teams  should 
significantly  increase  the  investigative  capabilities  of  the  State's  law  enforce- 
ment and  prosecutorial  agencies. 

Improvement  Program  1-2.01:  Laboratory  Resources  and  Techniques: 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  a  joint  application  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  and  the  City  of  Boston  for  funds  to  meet  critical 
immediate  personnel  and  equipment  needs  of  the  two  laboratories.  These 
funds  are  expected  to  bring  the  laboratories  up  to  minimum  basic  standards 
identified  in  an  earlier  study. 

A  national  survey  by  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  the 
Committee's  own  study,  and  a  survey  of  Massachusetts  Chiefs  of  Police  have 
all  identified  the  critical  need  for  laboratory  facilities  in  the  western  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.  Thus,  urgently  needed  prototype  regional  laboratories 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  also  will  be  given  support  by  the 
Committee  during  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period. 

Improvement  Program  1-2.02:  Forensic  Science  Training,  Equipment 
—  Investigative  Personnel: 

The  crime  scene  search  training  and  equipment  program  is  a  continua- 
tion of  1969  and  1970  Projects  and  will  be  expanded  during  the  1971-1975 
period. 
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Equipment  will  be  provided  only  for  departments  participating  in  the 
training  program.  Priority  will  be  given  to  departments  which  serve  a  large 
city  or  regional  grouping  of  cities  and  towns  in  high  crime  areas.  This  pro- 
gram could  include  such  training  as  is  now  provided  every  few  years  by  the 
Suffolk  County  Medical  Examiner  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston  University 
Law-Medicine  Institute,  covering  forensic  medicine,  law  and  evidentiary  pro- 
cedures. 

(d)  Multi-  Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 

d-1    Overview: 

The  Committee  will  meet  a  large  amount  of  the  Commonwealth's  basic 
needs  for  improved  investigative  capability  through  initial  funding  commit- 
ments. The  major  emphasis  and  continued  efforts  of  the  Committee  will  be 
directed  toward  getting  critically-needed  technologies  applied  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  technologies  and  investigative  strategies  developed  are  expect- 
ed to  have  a  significant  impact  on  criminal  apprehensions. 

Major  Committee  support  in  1971-1975  under  this  program  objective  is 
being  given  to  regional  crime  strike  team  expansion,  laboratory  analysis  and 
improvement,  and  development  of  optimum  investigative  strategies.  Once  the 
initial  strategy  development  for  investigative  technologies  and  statewide  labo- 
ratory placement  is  made,  emphasis  will  shift  toward  providing  refined  tech- 
niques. 

Over  the  next  five  years  we  expect  a  significant  increase  in  the  ability  of 
Law  Enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  investigative 
crimes;  thus,  a  higher  clearance  rate  of  major  crimes  should  also  occur  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  By  the  end  of  the  1975  program  year,  all  major  Law 
Enforcement  agencies  should  have  access  to  a  competent  investigative  capa- 
bility, as  well  as  have  needed  laboratory  services.  Further,  a  specific  investi- 
gative methodology  will  have  been  developed  and  tested  by  a  number  of  in- 
vestigative units.  Through  pooling  and  sharing  of  programs  found  in  other 
program  areas,  wide  spread  use  of  new  investigative  technologies  will  be  pos- 
sible. 

d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  1  on  the  accompanying  page  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated 
results  and  accomplishments  for  the  Multi- Year  Plan  Period  1971  through 
1975.  Where  possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in 
quantifiable  terms  for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system 
capabilities  at  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

(e)  Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 

e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $5,197,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 
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Table  1  —  Objective  I  —  Investigative  Capability:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Ac- 
complishments 1971-1975 

I- 1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Investigative  Strategies  for  Selected  Crimes 

1971 

Continue  research  to  define  optimum  investigative  strategies  for  property 
crimes,  begin  research  on  person  crimes. 

1972 

Demonstrate  and  evaluate  implementation  of  strategies  for  person  and  prop- 
erty crimes. 

1973 

Implement  proven  successful  strategies  investigation  in  major  cities. 

1974-1975 

Continue  and  expand  implementation,  including  evaluation  of  efforts. 

1-1.02.  Improvement  Program  —  Investigate  Resource  Sharing 

1971 

Continue  to  support  two  strike  teams,  and  provide  support  for  additional 
team. 

1972-1975 

Provide  continued  support  for  each  strike  team  over  three-year  period,  and 
add  additional  teams  on  the  basis  of  $30,000  annually  per  team.  Over  1971-1975 
period  a  total  of  10  strike  teams  will  be  established. 

1-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Laboratory  Resources  and  Techniques 

1971 

Continue  Project  (70-6),  and  complete  Master  Plan  for  laboratory  services  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Begin  implementation  of  Master  Plan  including  furnishing  of  equipment  and 
training,  including  recommendations  related  to  regional  laboratory  facilities  and 
activation  analysis. 

1972 

Continue  and  expand  laboratory  improvement  in  accordance  with  Master 
Plan,  emphasize  regional  facilities. 

1973-1975 

Maintain  training,  and  provide  laboratory  facilities  upgrading  consonant 
with  needs,  and  consistent  with  plan. 

1-2.02.  Improvement  Program  —  Forensic  Science  Training,  Equipment  for  Investiga- 
tive Personnel 

1971 

Support  for  training  to  250  men,  and  furnish  equipment  to  trained  teams 
comprised  at  4-12  men  per  team. 
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1972-1974 

Provide  training  to  500  men,  for  teams  comprised  at  4-12  men  each,  and  fur- 
nish needed  equipment  to  trained  teams. 

1975 

Expand  crime  scene  search  training  to  750  men,  and  expand  support  for 
equipment  to  trained  teams. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  2  below  records  the  budget  projections  by  each  improvement 
program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 


TABLE  2 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  I  —  Investigative  Capability 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program  1971 

I- 1.01.      Develop  and  Demonstrate  Investigative 

Strategies  —  Selected  Crimes  135 

1-1.02.      Investigative  Resource  Sharing  — 

1-2.01.      Laboratory  Resources  and  Techniques  10 
1-2.02.     Forensic  Science  Training,  Equipment 

Investigative  Personnel  75      250       250      250      375      1200 

Total  220      950     1375    1250    1300     5197 


972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1971-1975 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1935 

75 

150 

150 

150 

525 

525 

475 

350 

275 

1537 

(2)   Objective  II —  Organized  Crime 
(a)  Needs  and  Problems 

Needs  and  problems  dealing  with  organized  crime  prevention,  investigation 
and  prosecution  are  outlined  below. 

a-1   Intelligence  Systems: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  a  central  automated  organized  crime  data  system  to 
store,  process,  analyze,  and  make  available  for  rapid  retrieval  quantities  of 
data  on  organized  crime. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  sophisticated  intelligence  gathering  and  utili- 
zation techniques  among  state,  county,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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There  is  a  need  for  coordination  and  cooperation  among  agencies  and 
departments  at  all  levels  to  establish  an  integrated  intelligence  network. 

Problems 

Lack  of  adequate  information  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  direction  of 
organized  crime. 

Lack  of  information  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  combatting 
organized  crime. 

Presently  inadequate  facilities  for  gathering,  storing,  and  utilizing  infor- 
mation concerning  organized  crime. 

Lack  of  coordinated  intelligence  systems  among  local,  State,  Interstate 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

a-2   Organization,  Research,  and  Public  Information: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  specific  education  programs  directed  to  those  per- 
sons and  groups  most  vulnerable  to  organized  crime. 

There  is  a  need  to  stimulate  private  individuals,  business  associations, 
and  corporations  to  develop  their  own  strategies  against  organized  crime. 

There  is  a  need  to  utilize  the  news  media  in  an  effective  effort  to  present 
the  issues  of  organized  crime  to  the  general  public. 

There  is  a  need  to  undertake  research  to  improve  existing  capabilities 
for  fighting  organized  crime. 

Problems 

Organized  crime  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  operation  in  Massachusetts 
involved  in  such  illegal  activities  as  bribery,  gambling,  stolen  securities,  loan- 
sharking,  prostitution  and  narcotics. 

Involvement  of  organized  crime  in  legitimate  business  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

The  internecine  feud  which  resulted  in  1967  and  gangland  slayings  in 
the  1960's  has  increased  public  apprehension  and  insecurity. 

The  public  attitude  toward  organized  crime  is  at  present  characterized 
by  lethargy  and  misunderstanding. 

There  are  no  specific  education  programs  currently  directed  to  these 
persons  and  groups  most  vulnerable  to  organized  crime  activity. 

Inadequate  research  and  planning  capabilities. 

a-3   State  Organized  Crime  Units: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  a  State  level  agency  with  expertise  in  organized 
crime  which  could  assist  in  developing  specialists  at  a  local  level. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies dealing  with  organized  crime,  on  a  metropolitan  basis. 
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Problems 

Lack  of  adequate  coordinated  apprehension  efforts  among  local,  coun- 
ty, state  and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Few  local  police  departments  have  special  units  assigned  to  organized 
crime. 

Local  response  to  organized  crime  is  no  different  than  that  for  "normal" 
crime. 

The  level  of  resources  and  sophistication  needed  to  combat  organized 
crime  is  not  presently  available  in  our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

a-4  Laws  and  Procedures:1 

Needs 

There  is  still  a  need  to  enact  an  effective  witness  immunity  statute. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  study  to  be  undertaken  to  assess  penalties  in  orga- 
nized crime  cases  and  to  consider  the  balance  between  deterrent  effect  and 
excessive  police  power. 

There  is  a  need  to  strengthen  the  states'  present  perjury  statute. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  stronger  law  directed  specifically  at  loansharking. 

There  is  a  need  to  encourage  the  development  of,  and  to  consider  the 
implementation  of,  model  statutes  relevant  to  organized  crime. 

Problems 

Lack  of  effective  witness  immunity  legislation. 

The  present  Massachusetts  statute  on  perjury  (Chapter  268,  section  1) 
is  too  rigid  and  makes  prosecution  difficult. 

There  are  no  specific  sentencing  statutes  directed  at  organized  crime  ac- 
tivities. 

Loansharking  is  not  a  separate  criminal  offense  and  present  penalties 
under  a  statute  prohibiting  unlicensed  loans  are  far  too  weak. 

a-5  Personnel  Development:2 

There  is  a  need  for  thorough  training  programs  to  develop  experts  to  a 
level  of  sophistication  and  competence  commensurate  with  that  of  organized 
crime. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  training  programs  in  organized  crime  for 
local  police. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  train  a  high  level  prosecutorial  staff 
equipped  with  the  specialized  skills  relevant  to  organized  crime  prosecution. 

There  is  a  need  for  effective  coordination  between  prosecutors  and  po- 
lice specializing  in  organized  crime. 


lrThese  needs  and  problems  are  addressed  under  Objective  XI  —  Law  Revision. 

2  Improvement  programs  to  deal  with  these  problems  and  needs  are  included  under  Objective  IX  —  Personnel 
Development. 
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Problems 

There  are  few  experts  in  organized  crime  in  Massachusetts. 

Local  police  departments  do  not  have  their  men  generally  trained  in  this 
field. 

There  is  no  adequate  research  available  as  to  what  training  in  organized 
crime  would  be  appropriate  for  local  police. 

Prosecutorial  staffs  generally  do  not  have  specialized  skills  developed  to 
a  level  equal  to  the  task  of  combatting  organized  crime. 

(b)  Program  Objective:  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

In  the  President's  Crime  Commission  Report  of  1967,  the  threat  of  or- 
ganized crime  to  this  country  was  extensively  described.  It  was  noted  that 
New  England  and  particularly  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  areas  in  the  coun- 
try under  the  control  of  an  organized  crime  family. 

Recent  action  by  a  Federal  Strike  Force  in  Boston,  as  well  as  activity  by 
the  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's  Office,  has  demon- 
strated both  the  dimension  of  the  organized  crime  problem  and  a  potential 
for  success  in  reducing  organized  criminal  activity. 

The  Committee,  in  recognition  of  the  significance  of  this  problem  and 
the  feasibility  of  developing  viable  programs  to  deal  with  it,  will  place  a  ma- 
jor emphasis  on  strengthening  within  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England 
region  the  capability  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  combat  and  reduce  the 
problems  associated  with  organized  crime. 

b-2   Target: 

The  Committee's  goals  under  this  program  objective  are  to  analyze  the 
nature,  extent  and  impact  of  organized  crime,  to  develop  strategies  to  meet 
this  challenge,  to  implement  and  evaluate  those  strategies  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources  and  technical  assist- 
ance that  will  allow  criminal  justice  agencies  to  carry  on  effective  organized 
crime  reduction  programs. 

In  quantitative  terms,  the  target  for  organized  crime  is:  TO  INCREASE 
CLEARANCE  RATES  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIMES  BY  25%  IN  5 
YEARS. 

(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

c-1   Priority  ll-l :  Develop  the  Capability  to  Gather,  Store,  Retrieve,  Analyze 
and  Disseminate  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  Information: 

Present  knowledge  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  organized  crime  in 
the  New  England  area  and  specifically  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts must  be  expanded.  The  information  presently  possessed  is  of  a  very 
broad  nature,  concentrating  upon  a  few  major  organized  crime  figures  in  the 
area,  some  data  on  their  types  of  operations,  and  a  good  deal  of  detail  about 
the  lowest  echelon  of  operations.  But  the  details  of  the  overall  organizational 
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structure,  operational  mechanisms,  key  personnel,  the  spectrum  of  current 
activities,  and  specifics  concerning  future  plans  are  all  largely  missing  or  at 
best  conjecture. 

Under  this  priority  the  Committee  will  support  the  development  of  bet- 
ter means  for  identifying  the  nature  and  extent  of  organized  crime  in  the  New 
England  region  and  in  the  Commonwealth,  leading  to  the  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation  of  strategies  to  reduce  organized  criminal  activity.  Be- 
cause it  is  important  to  develop  such  a  capability  both  within  Massachusetts 
and  for  the  New  England  region  as  a  whole,  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
support  a  major  project  in  this  area  as  explained  below. 

Improvement  Program  11-1.01:  Intelligence  Systems: 

A  major  project  is  being  carried  out  under  this  improvement  program; 
the  development  by  the  New  England  State  Police  Administrators  Confer- 
ence (NESPAC)  and  the  New  England  Association  of  Attorneys  General 
(NEAAG)  of  a  New  England  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System  (NEO- 
CIS).  A  related  project,  a  cooperative  six-state  and  federal  government  effort 
to  design  a  prototype  organized  crime  intelligence  system  for  implementation 
by  New  England  regional  and  Massachusetts  organized  crime  intelligence 
operations  is  now  nearing  completion. 

c-2  Priority  11-2:  Establish  Statewide  Organized  Crime  Unit  and  Prevention 
Council: 

Under  this  priority  the  Committee  will  assist  the  criminal  justice  system 
to  achieve  the  overall  objective  of  organized  crime  prevention  by  exposing 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  power  of  organized  crime;  using  social  and  physi- 
cal science  tools  in  the  development  of  strategies  to  deal  with  organized 
crime  prevention;  increasing  the  capability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  general  public  to  understand  the  problems  engendered  by  organized  crim- 
inal activity;  and  developing  new  types  of  resources  required  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime  problems. 

Improvement  Program  1 1-2.01:  Organization  Research  and  Public  In- 
formation: 

Prevention  Council  will  be  established  to  undertake  research  directed  at 
the  development  of  projects  for  reducing  the  sources  of  revenue  and  power  to 
organized  crime,  and  those  which  will  improve  the  ability  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  gather  intelligence,  conduct  investigations  and  prosecute  orga- 
nized crime  cases. 

A  second  research  area  of  importance  is  the  development  of  methods 
for  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  organized  crime  enforcement  programs. 
Law  enforcement  and  government  presently  lack  the  ability  to  objectively 
assess  the  impact  of  their  programs  on  organized  crime.  This  lack  of  ade- 
quate assessment  in  turn  leads  to  a  continuation  of  existing  programs  without 
regard  to  program  impact  upon  the  target. 

The  Council  will  pursue  the  development  of  a  program  of  legislative 
information  and  assistance  to  support  needed  organized  crime  legislation, 
and  promote  and  implement  vigorous  public  information  activities  focused 
upon  organized  crime  prevention. 
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Improvement  Program  1 1-2. 02:  Statewide  Organized  Crime  Unit: 

Under  this  improvement  program  the  Committee  will  seek  to  increase 
the  capability  of  the  state  criminal  justice  agencies  to  deal  effectively  with 
organized  crime  problems  by  developing  means  to  increase  cooperation  and 
the  pooling  and  sharing  of  existing  resources,  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, training,  equipment  and  model  programs. 

The  Committee  will  support  the  continued  building  of  a  state-level  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  organized  crime.  The  vehicle  for  developing  this  capability 
is  an  Organized  Crime  Unit  in  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  but  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  and  the  District  Attorneys. 

This  unit  will  maintain  its  interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  law  en- 
forcement operational  investigative  and  prosecutive  efforts.  The  unit's  staff 
will  be  available  to  local,  regional  and  State  enforcement  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  planning  operations  and  in  conducting  local  investigations,  and  will 
provide  specialists  in  organized  crime  investigation  such  as  tax  accountants, 
bank  and  insurance  fraud  experts,  and  auto  theft  specialists. 

In  addition  to  providing  immediate  operational  assistance  to  various 
levels  of  law  enforcement  activity,  the  center's  professional  staff  will  further 
refine  and  implement  new  approaches  and  methods  for  combatting  organized 
crime.  Strengthening  of  the  center  will  provide  within  the  Commonwealth  an 
in-house  capability  which  can  be  closely  related  to  operational  needs.  The 
as  personnel  well-trained  in  such  equipment.  This  equipment  will  be  available 
as  person  well-trained  in  such  equipment.  This  equipment  will  be  available 
for  loan  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies  for  use  in  organized  crime  investi- 
gations. 


(d)  Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 
d-1    Overview: 

The  continuing  thrust  of  the  Committee,  through  1975,  will  be  to  bring 
together  the  many  fragments  of  effort  toward  combatting  organized  crime  in 
the  Commonwealth  which  exist  today. 

The  Committee  will  support  also  a  comprehensive  attack  on  organized 
crime,  centering  on  the  new-organized  crime  information  system  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Prevention  Council  presently  under  development.  By  1975,  we 
look  toward  having  an  effective  law  enforcement  capability  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  to  combat  this  problem,  on  a  statewide  level. 


d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  3  on  the  accompanying  page  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated 
results  and  accomplishments  for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through 
1975.  Where  possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in 
quantifiable  terms  for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system 
capabilities  at  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 
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(e)   Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 
e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $2,978,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  may 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  reevaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 

Table  3  —  Objective  II  —  Organized  Crime:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Accom- 
plishments 1971-1975 

II- 1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Intelligence  Systems 
1971 

Continue  development  of  N.E.  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System  (NEO- 
CIS)  for  improved  capabilities  to  gather,  store,  retrieve,  analyze  and  disseminate 
Organized  Crime  Intelligence  information. 

Initiate  limited  implementation  of  system  components  as  they  are  developed. 

1972 

Complete  NEOCIS  system  design,  and  terminate  Committee  support. 

II-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Organization,  Research  and  Public  Information 
1971 

Establish  a  statewide  organized  crime  prevention  council  to  undertake  re- 
search, and  disseminate  information  to  the  public. 
1972-1975 

Continue  and  expand  the  activity  of  the  Prevention  Council,  and  coordinate 
activities  with  Organized  Crime  Unit,  and  related  public  crime  prevention  agen- 
cies. 

II-2.02.   Improvement  Program  —  Statewide  Organized  Crime  Unit 
1971 

Continue  to  provide  support  for  technical  assistance  and  training,  to  local 
communities  in  combatting  organized  crime  begun  under  projects  (70-14,  15). 
1972-1975 

Significant  expansion  of  activities  in  planning,  intelligence,  and  investigation 
technical  assistance  including  stepped-up  organized  crime  investigation  training 
efforts. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  4  on  the  next  page  records  the  budget  projections  by  each  im- 
provement program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

(3)  Objective  III —  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

This  objective  confronts  the  challenge  of  major  city  crime  where  traditional  crimi- 
nal justice  system  responses  have  not  proven  successful.  To  meet  this  challenge,  support 
will  be  given  for  implementing  simultaneous  system-wide  improvements  to  all  criminal 
justice  agency  operations  —  police,  courts,  corrections,  and  focusing  all  available  re- 
sources upon  specific  areas  and  specific  crimes,  using  a  planned,  integrated  action  pro- 
gram approach. 
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TABLE  4 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  II  —  Organized  Crime 


Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

II.1.01. 
II.2.01. 


II-2.02. 


Intelligence  Systems  ( 1 ) 
Organization,  Research  and 
Public  Information  (2) 
Statewide  Organized  Crime  Unit 


Total 


Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 

1971        1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 


8 


—  75  75  125  125  400 
120  200  750  750  750  2570 
128   275   825   875   875   2978 


( 1 )  Discretionary  Grants  of  $  1 , 1 96,000  are  programmed  for  1 97 1  -72 

(2)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $50,000  is  Programmed  for  1971 


(a)  Needs  and  Problems 

a-1    Criminal  Justice  Development  Agencies: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  create  coordinated  anti-crime  programs  in  major  cit- 
ies where  crime  is  concentrated  in  limited  geographic  areas. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  major  city  criminal  justice  development 
agencies  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  develop  integrated  action  programs. 

There  is  a  need  to  make  intensive  broadly-based  improvements  to 
launch  a  comprehensive  attack  on  crime  in  areas  where  crime  is  concentrat- 
ed. 

There  is  a  need  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  simultaneous  adoption  of 
innovative  programs  focused  upon  concentrated  crime  areas. 

Problems 

There  is  a  lack  of  planning,  coordination,  and  development  of  integrat- 
ed action  efforts  in  nearly  all  major  cities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Past  criminal  justice  improvements  have  been  piecemeal,  and  fragment- 
ed on  a  subsystem  basis. 

Intensive  system-wide  improvements  to  combat  crime  in  concentrated 
crime  areas  have  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  effects  of  simultaneous  adoption  of  innovative  programs  and  ap- 
proaches to  concentrated  crime  problems  go  untested. 

a-2  Integrated  Action  Programs: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  implement  comprehensive,  integrated 
action  approaches  to  criminal  justice  problems  in  concentrated  high  crime 
areas. 
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There  is  a  need  for  security  codes  and  other  new  legal  devices  for  securi- 
ty precautions  by  the  public. 

There  is  a  need  for  better  crime  information,  including  victimization 
within  designated  concentrated  crime  areas. 

There  is  a  need  for  community  involvement  and  participation,  including 
security  patrols,  volunteers  and  citizens  advisory  boards. 

There  is  a  need  for  improved  equipment  and  facilities  to  enhance  physi- 
cal and  environmental  conditions  that  assist  in  crime  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion, such  as  lighting,  alarm  systems,  fencing,  communications  systems,  and 
the  like. 

Problems 

There  is  a  lack  of  carefully  planned,  integrated  programs  specifically 
designed  to  meet  law  enforcement  problems  of  a  particular,  limited  geograph- 
ic area  within  which  crimes  are  concentrated. 

Security  codes  and  legal  devices  to  insure  minimum  security  precautions 
to  be  taken  by  the  public  are  virtually  non-existent. 

Crime  reporting  and  data  collection  and  analysis  of  crimes  and  victims 
do  not  reflect  geographic  considerations  on  a  neighborhood,  or  special  dis- 
trict basis. 

The  use  of  community  resources  to  assist  in  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  crime  in  high  crime  districts  has  not  been  considered  in  traditional 
law  enforcement  approaches. 

Many  concentrated  crime  areas  have  physical  and  environmental  defi- 
ciencies which  contribute  to  criminal  acts,  and  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
prevention,  detection,  and  apprehension  efforts  by  the  public  and  the  police. 
Examples  are  poor  street  lighting,  lack  of  good  communications,  alarm  sys- 
tems, fencing,  and  related  security  facilities  and  systems. 

a-3   Specific  Crime  Strategies: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  focus  upon  a  limited  number  of  specified  serious 
crimes  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  impact  and  approach  the  reduction  of 
each  type  of  crime  as  an  exercise  in  problem  resolution. 

There  is  a  need  to  analyze  specific  criminal  events  and  the  prevention 
and  criminal  justice  response  process. 

There  is  a  need  to  identify  and  strengthen  points  of  vulnerability  in  the 
criminal  justice  process  —  whether  they  are  related  to  activities,  personnel, 
structures,  physical  resources  or  procedures  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
specific  crime. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  strategies  for  the  reduction  of  the  impact  of 
each  type  of  crime,  based  upon  analysis  of  that  type  of  crime  (i.e.  time  of 
commission,  characteristics  of  perpetrator,  characteristics  of  victim  or  target) 
and  designed  to  directly  affect  particular  aspects  of  the  problem. 

There  is  a  need  for  specific  tools  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  perpe- 
trator, the  target  of  the  crime  or  the  agencies  which  deal  with  either  of  them 
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(e.g.  preventative  patrols,  property  security  codes,  special  treatment  pro- 
grams, special  allocation  of  police  patrol  or  investigative  resources,  automo- 
bile title  registration  laws). 
Problems 

Specific  criminal  acts  account  for  a  major  part  of  the  crime  problem. 
Massachusetts  ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  auto  theft  crime  rate,  and  burglary 
is  ranked  as  the  leading  index  crime  in  the  State. 

Lack  of  comprehensive  major  city  programs  for  prevention  and  control 
of  specific  crimes. 

There  is  a  lack  of  detailed  information  on  crime  patterns  in  major  cities. 

The  criminal  justice  response  to  specific  crimes  has  not  been  effective 
and  new  approaches  and  strategies  have  not  been  focused  upon  specific  crim- 
inal events. 

There  is  a  lack  of  special  tools,  techniques,  and  resources  to  confront 
the  perpetrator,  or  to  affect  on  the  target  of  the  crime, 
(b)  Program  Objective  and  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

To  a  significant  extent  serious  crimes  are  concentrated  in  limited  geo- 
graphical areas  within  the  Commonwealth's  major  cities.  The  problem  tradi- 
tionally has  been  approached,  in  a  piecemeal  way;  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  effect  system-wide,  across-the-board  criminal  justice  improvements 
by  integrating  action  programs  in  a  planned,  comprehensive  attack  on  specif- 
ic major  city  crime  problems. 

The  coordination  and  integration  of  criminal  justice  resources  within 
areas  in  which  these  crimes  are  concentrated,  and  upon  specific  crimes,  could 
provide  many  benefits.  Such  a  program  could  measure  the  impact  of  broad 
improvements  in  the  crime  rate,  and  help  to  identify  obstacles  to  change  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

Thus,  in  a  sense,  this  program  objective  focuses  upon  the  need  to  organ- 
ize and  focus  programs  directed  toward  concentrations  of  significant  criminal 
events,  and  upon  the  geographical  areas  within  which  these  events  occur. 

More  importantly,  however,  this  objective  focuses  upon  people  —  the 
potential  targets  and  the  victims  of  serious  crime,  living  in  areas  where  the 
fear  of  crime  is  intense  and  justified.  It  is  intended  to  provide  these  people 
with  greater  security  of  person  and  property  —  both  objective  and  subjective 
security  —  through  programs  understood  and  supported  by  the  community 
which  they  serve.  Greater  objective  security  can  be  achieved  through  pro- 
grams that  actually  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime,  either  through  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  or  prevention  efforts. 
b-2   Target: 

The  long-range  aims  of  this  program  objective  are  to  prevent  and  reduce 
specific  crime  in  major  cities,  and  provide  greater  security  to  both  persons 
and  property.  In  quantifiable  terms,  the  Committee's  target  is:  TO  REDUCE 
SPECIFIC  SELECTED  CRIMES  IN  DESIGNATED  LARGE  CITIES  BY 
10%  IN  5  YEARS. 
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(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  two  priorities  selected  under  this  program  objective  center  upon  the  es- 
tablishing of  major  city  criminal  justice  development  programs  and  the  undertak- 
ing of  comprehensive,  specific  crime  programs. 

The  improvement  programs,  aimed  at  concentrated  crime  areas,  will  stress 
the  development  of  organizational  structures  having  adequate  planning  capabili- 
ties to  coordinate,  administer,  and  conduct  integrated  action  programs  aimed  at 
across-the-board  criminal  justice  improvements.  Broad  support  will  be  given  to 
establishing  and  planning  action  capabilities  to  launch  comprehensive  attacks 
upon  specific  problems  which  confront  the  criminal  justice  system.  An  interdisci- 
plinary, interagency  approach  which  acknowledges  the  interconnectedness  of  con- 
centrated crime  problems  will  be  demonstrated  and  implemented. 

Integrated  action  improvement  programs  will  be  directed  toward  specified 
geographical  areas,  segments  of  major  urban  centers  (cities  of  greater  than  75,- 
000  population)  and  specific  projects.  The  target  areas  will  not  be  simply  artificial 
areas  designated  for  project  purposes.  Rather,  they  will  be  existing  units  of  a  kind 
which  facilitate  development  and  implementation  of  an  effective  program,  e.g. 
police  precincts,  Model  Cities  areas,  housing  projects,  or  organized  or  otherwise 
cohesive  neighborhoods  or  communities. 

c-1    Priority  lll-l:  Establish  Major  City  Criminal  Justice  Development  Pro- 
grams: 

The  best  hope  for  reducing  crime  in  concentrated  crime  areas  lies  in 
carefully  planned,  comprehensive,  and  integrated  programs  which  employ  a 
variety  of  approaches;  are  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  criminal  justice 
problems  and  needs  of  a  particular,  limited  geographical  area;  are  sustained 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time;  and  include  mechanisms  for  continuing  eval- 
uation of  their  effectiveness. 

A  new  organization,  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agency,  would  be 
established  for  conducting  integrated  action  programs  consisting  of  police, 
court,  and  correctional  components.  The  new  agency  would  be  an  arm  of  the 
chief  executive,  and  its  function  would  include:  planning,  program  develop- 
ment, coordination,  and  project  administration  as  described  in  greater  detail 
below. 

Improvement  Program  lll-l. 01:  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agen- 
cies: 

The  Committee  will  provide  support  to  designated  major  cities  to  begin 
planning  and  implementation  of  projects,  in  an  integrated  and  coordinated 
way,  and  to  administer  projects  funded  under  improvement  programs  in  the 
Comprehensive  Plan.  Its  purpose  is  to  insure  that  optimum  use  will  be  made 
of  funds,  and  that  projects  will  be  coordinated  temporally,  geographically, 
and  functionally  to  achieve  maximum  system  effectiveness. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agency  should  provide  an  appro- 
priate institutional  setting  for  the  conduct  of  city  and  metropolitan  criminal 
justice  planning,  as  a  viable,  ongoing  process,  and  assume  an  active  role  in 
implementing  plans  through  the  rendering  of  technical  assistance,  coordina- 
tion, legislative  initiative,  and  public  information  programs. 
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The  staffing  of  the  Development  Agency,  and  its  organizational  relation- 
ship with  other  agencies  and  community  resources,  will  permit  a  very  broad 
and  comprehensive  framework  to  apply  systematic  and  rigorous  planning, 
utilizing  an  interdisciplinary,  problem-centered  approach  emphasizing  inten- 
sive use  of  both  community  and  criminal  justice  system  resources,  and 
continuing  evaluation  to  meet  new  challenges,  changing  goals  and  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agency  would  have  nine  major  tasks 
to  perform  as  listed  below: 

Organizational  Activities:  Develop  and  maintain  the  Agency's  organiza- 
tional structure  and  relationships  that  will  assure  continuing  participation  in 
the  various  phases  of  the  planning  process  by  all  criminal  justice  agencies, 
community  agencies,  and  segments  of  the  public. 

Public  Information  and  Communication:  Undertake  efforts  to  inform 
interested  groups  and  the  public  about  its  own  planning  activities,  its  consid- 
erations and  recommendations,  and  those  of  other  planning  programs;  and 
about  significant  events  and  their  interpretation  in  reference  to  criminal  jus- 
tice planning. 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis:  Systematically  collect  and  analyze  data 
on  the  characteristics  of  crime;  criminal  justice  agency  services;  facilities  and 
manpower  availability  and  use;  community-based  resources  to  support  the 
criminal  justice  system;  and  on  social  and  economic  forces  pertinent  to  crime 
as  a  basis  for  criminal  justice  planning. 

Goals  and  Priorities:  Develop  and  consider  criminal  justice  goals  for  the 
city  or  metropolitan  area  and  priorities  for  planning  and  program  emphasis. 

Policies:  Develop  and  make  policy  recommendations  for  the  expansion, 
initiation,  or  modification  of  criminal  justice  agency  and  community-based 
services  through  studies,  analysis,  deliberation,  and  consultation. 

Planning  for  Integrated  Action  Programs:  Undertake  functional  plan- 
ning for  specific  problems  and  needs  utilizing  an  integrated  action  program 
that  primarily  will  be  addressed  to  specific  high  crime  areas,  and  specific  sig- 
nificant crimes.  Planning  for  high  crime  areas,  juvenile  delinquency,  police 
planning  and  research,  and  community-based  rehabilitation  services  will 
comprise  the  basic  components  of  the  integrated,  action  programs.  Under  this 
element,  the  Agency  will  make  analyses  of  existing  studies,  and  conduct  spe- 
cial studies  of  high  crime  areas,  the  impact  of  particular  significant  crimes, 
the  impediments  to  use  of  service  facilities  and  gaps  or  overlaps  in  criminal 
justice  subsystems. 

Technical  Assistance  and  Consultation:  Provide  technical  assistance 
and  consultation  to  organizations  and  institutions  in  planning  and  collective 
(coalition)  functional  planning  to  relate  individual  programs  to  other  devel- 
opments within  a  city  and  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Program  Administration:  Administer  funds  to  city  agencies  and  sur- 
rounding suburban,  municipal  agencies  seeking  financial  assistance  through 
the  Crime  Control  Act,  and  prepare  an  Annual  Action  Program  as  a  basis  for 
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its  "block  grant"  funding.  In  a  sense,  the  Criminal  Justice  Development 
Agency  would  act  as  the  State's  agent  in  handling  funds  for  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  improvements  within  any  city  or  metropolitan  area,  and  would 
share  with  the  State  Planning  Agency,  responsibilities  for  "grant"  administra- 
tion, project  monitoring,  and  evaluation. 

Develop  a  Comprehensive  Metropolitan  Criminal  Justice  Plan:  A  Com- 
prehensive Criminal  Justice  Plan  will  be  prepared  by  the  Agency  including 
sections  describing  the  extent  of  crime,  existing  criminal  justice  system  and 
supporting  community  resources,  a  Multi-Year  Plan  (five-year  time  frame), 
an  Annual  Action  Program,  and  a  description  of  the  administrative  and  or- 
ganizational resources  and  procedures  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Development  Agency. 

In  summary,  the  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agency's  activities  will 
stress  the  systematic  and  rigorous  application  of  planning  as  an  ongoing  and 
continuing  process:  the  objective  documentation  of  needs  and  problems,  the 
development  of  feasible  alternatives,  and  the  selection  and  implementation  of 
plans  within  the  legal,  financial,  and  popular  constraints  of  the  area.  The 
Agency  will:  provide  the  data,  information,  and  expertise  in  planning  to  en- 
hance coordinated  planning  by  institutions,  agencies,  other  groups  and  indi- 
viduals; help  others  identify  and  call  attention  to  unmet  needs;  and  provide  a 
mechanism  so  that  an  effective  dialogue  between  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  the  community  may  result  in  consensus  on  the  crime  prevention  goals 
and  priorities.  Such  a  consensus,  properly  made  known,  can  guide  project 
development  for  planning  and  implementation. 

The  Agency  also  will  insure  that  local  and  State  plans  and  projects  re- 
flect the  real  needs  of  the  city  and  metropolitan  area  as  seen  by  the  people 
who  live  in  it.  There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a  systematic 
approach  to  providing  needed  system  improvements  and  the  strengthening  of 
supporting  community-based  resources  in  a  comprehensive  framework  in 
contrast  to  the  single  institution  piecemeal,  or  fragmented  agency  approach 
of  much  that  has  been  labelled  "Planning"  in  the  past. 

Improvement  Program  1 1 1-1.02:  Integrated  Action  Programs: 
During  fiscal  1971,  the  emphasis  under  these  improvement  programs 
will  be  upon  direct  prevention  (including  physical  security)  and  apprehen- 
sion emphasizing  high  crime  area  security  programs  and  projects. 

The  Committee  will  support  integrated  action  programs  directed  toward 
specified  geographical  areas,  and  segments  of  major  urban  centers.  The  tar- 
get areas  should  not  be  simply  artificial  areas  designated  for  project  purposes. 
Rather,  they  should  be  existing  units  of  a  kind  which  facilitate  development 
and  implementation  of  an  effective  program,  e.g.  police  precincts,  Model  Cit- 
ies areas,  housing  projects,  or  organized  or  otherwise  cohesive  neighborhoods 
or  communities.  The  program  is  expected  to  provide  for  the  involvement  and 
support  of  both  the  police  and  the  community  at  all  stages,  including  pro- 
gram design,  and  substantial  evaluation  so  that  their  impact  upon  security  in 
the  target  area  can  be  assessed.  It  is  expected  that  all  program  efforts  will  be 
carefully  planned  and  directed  at  clearly  defined  objectives. 
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Those  action  components  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  target  crimes  and  the  target  areas  will  be  supported  only  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  will  have  a  broader  impact  on  solving  high  crime  area 
problems.  Finally,  all  projects  are  expected  to  plan  for  and  utilize  resources 
other  than  Crime  Control  Act  Funds  including  local,  State,  private,  and  other 
federal  (e.g.  Model  Cities)  resources. 

This  past  year  the  Committee  supported  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Lynn  and  New  Bedford  to  undertake  initial  planning  and  imple- 
mentation including  selection  of  the  target  area  and  target  crimes  as  well  as 
the  initial  program  elements  to  be  tested.  For  these  cities,  the  Committee  will 
support  the  implementation  of  strategies  including:  law  enforcement  organi- 
zation and  tactics;  laws  and  ordinances;  crime  information;  personnel  train- 
ing and  development;  volunteers  and  aides;  equipment  and  physical  environ- 
mental security;  citizen  action  and  organization;  and  police-community  rela- 
tions. 

c-2  Priority  1 1 1-2:  Undertake  Comprehensive  Attacks  on  Specific  Crimes: 

Under  this  priority,  the  Committee  will  support  improvement  programs 
directed  at  specific  crime  to  achieve  two  major  benefits:  first,  in  many  com- 
munities, only  one  or  two  crimes  constitute  a  major  crime  problem.  To  re- 
duce the  important  crimes  in  those  communities,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  total  crime  problem;  second,  the  Committee,  by  continuing  to 

focus  its  efforts  specifically  upon  particular  crimes,  is  organizing  its  resources 
to  make  a  direct  impact  on  the  crime  problem. 

The  Committee's  approach  places  an  emphasis  on  the  central  concern  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  From  this  approach,  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
the  Committee  will  gain  knowledge  from  a  new  perspective  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Rather  than  examining  the  system's  opera- 
tion by  agency  needs,  structures,  functions,  personnel,  or  procedures,  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  analyze  the  system  as  it  attempts  to  perform  sev- 
eral of  its  principal  tasks. 

Over  the  multi-year  period,  the  Committee  will  emphasize  two  ap- 
proaches to  the  reduction  of  specific  crimes.  In  the  first,  the  Committee  will 
principally  focus  upon  the  offenders  who  commit  a  certain  category  of 
crimes,  and  will  develop  programs  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  second,  the 
Committee  will  focus  upon  particular  individual  crimes  and  will  attempt  to 
develop  comprehensive  strategies  to  deal  with  them,  with  the  initial  emphasis 
upon  law  enforcement  and  citizen  action  efforts. 

Improvement  Program  1 1 1-2.01:  Specific  Crime  Strategies: 

It  is  violence  that  America  fears  most,  and  it  is  violent  crime  that  has 
the  greatest  psychological  impact  upon  the  community. 

In  Boston  in  1969,  there  were  91  reported  homicides,  253  reported 
rapes  and  1,529  reported  aggravated  assaults,  according  to  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  Like  all  categories  of  crime,  violent  crime  is  a  complex  phe- 
nomenon, with  diverse  characteristics  and  causal  elements.  Analysis  of  statis- 
tics indicates,  however,  that  many  of  these  crimes  derive  from  social  interac- 
tion, and  occur  in  places  where  social  interaction  takes  place.  Except  for 
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robbery  and  related  assaults  and  murders,  the  motivations  for  these  crimes 
are  for  the  most  part  not  economic,  and  not  susceptible  to  the  same  type  of 
deterrence  as  economic  crime. 

The  F.B.I,  has  indicated  over  a  period  of  years  that  violent  crime  tends 
not  to  be  responsive  to  basic  law  enforcement  procedures  because  it  does  not 
take  place  in  the  streets;  it  occurs  behind  locked  doors.  The  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  suggest  that  one  reason  why  victims  tend  to  underreport  crimes  of 
violence  is  that  people  are  often  not  willing  to  use  the  police  as  an  interven- 
ing agency  in  the  case  of  such  crimes.  Although  a  very  large  percentage  of 
those  violent  crimes  that  are  reported  result  in  arrest,  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber result  in  conviction. 

In  the  case  of  assaults,  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  suggest  that  this  is 
because  of  the  close  family  or  personal  relationships  which  exist  between  the 
victims  and  the  assailants.  This  category  of  crime  accounts  most  frequently 
for  victim  unwillingness  to  cooperate  or  to  testify  for  the  prosecution.  Acquit- 
tals and  dismissals,  therefore,  run  high. 

Not  only  have  the  police  and  prosecution  had  difficulty  in  coping  with 
this  problem  from  a  law  enforcement  standpoint;  the  courts  and  correctional 
institutions  have  had  equal  difficulty  from  a  correctional  perspective.  In  sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  cases  where  violent  crimes  have  been  committed,  the 
offenders  had  been  arrested  for  a  prior  serious  offense. 

Since  most  of  violent  crime  follows  social  pathology  and  is  not  readily 
susceptible  to  existing  responses  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  there  is  a 
major  need  for  the  development  of  an  alternative  system  for  the  identifica- 
tion, where  possible,  of  potentially  violent  people  and  programs  for  their 
treatment  and  education.  Under  this  improvement  program  the  Committee 
envisions  the  eventual  establishment  of  violence  clinics  with  public  education 
programs  explaining  how  to  utilize  the  facilities.  Moreover,  it  sees  the  future 
potential  for  a  psychiatric  unit  which  could  respond  to  family  crisis  situa- 
tions, and  reconsideration  of  present  sentencing  procedures  in  order  to  seek 
out  alternative  mechanisms  for  the  treatment  and  supervision  of  violence- 
prone  individuals. 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  major  cities  having  violence 
problems  and  the  necessary  resources  to  deal  with  it  to  undertake  action 
plans  which  will  initiate  immediately  those  steps  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Continued  support  will  be  given  for  the  development  of  long-range 
plans  to  include  identification  of  the  type  of  violent  offenders  that  major  cit- 
ies expect  to  be  able  to  work  with  effectively.  If  these  plans  are  well  formu- 
lated, they  should  both  support  and  act  as  an  alternative  to  the  present  crimi- 
nal justice  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Massachusetts  has  the  nation's  highest  rate  of  auto  theft.  In  1969,  it  had 
a  rate  of  833  thefts  per  100,000  population.  No  other  state  had  a  rate  of  over 
800  and  only  Rhode  Island  had  a  rate  of  over  700.  Of  the  major  crimes  in 
Massachusetts,  auto  theft  is  the  second  most  frequently  committed,  and  in 
Boston  it  is  first. 
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Auto  theft  has  a  particularly  wide  impact  in  addition  to  its  effect  upon 
the  owners  of  the  stolen  cars.  What  is  of  greatest  significance  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  accidents  that  stolen  cars  have,  and  the  often  serious  or 
fatal  injury  that  these  accidents  produce.  Also  of  great  importance  is  the  fact 
that  analyses  have  shown  that  a  juvenile's  first  conviction  is  often  for  theft  or 
unauthorized  use  of  an  automobile.  Of  lesser  importance,  but  of  growing 
concern,  are  the  following  trends.  The  district  attorneys,  the  Organized 
Crime  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  National 
Automobile  Theft  Bureau  have  indicated  that  there  are  few  crimes  which  do 
not  involve  the  use  of  a  stolen  car,  that  the  sale  of  stolen  cars  to  otherwise 
law-abiding  people  is  becoming  an  increasingly  widespread  phenomenon,  and 
that  increasingly  higher  profits  and  lower  risk  may  indicate  the  entrance  of 
organized  crime  into  organized  auto  theft. 

Thus,  given  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Committee  will  continue  its  comprehensive  attack  on  auto  theft  in  several 
representative  cities  that  exhibit  a  disproportionate  incidence  rate  in  their 
area.  It  will  support  the  design  of  model  programs  in  different  sized  commu- 
nities and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  design.  Then,  of  those  successful,  imple- 
mentation will  be  undertaken. 

Burglary,  the  leading  Index  Crime  in  Massachusetts  in  1969,  and  a 
crime  which  engenders  fear  and  leads  to  a  large  economic  loss  is  the  second 
crime  selected  by  the  Committee  for  a  comprehensive  attack.  During  1969, 
Massachusetts  had  56,450  reported  burglary  offenses  for  a  rate  of  1,002  of- 
fenses per  100,000  population.  In  the  nation,  this  offense  makes  up  about  40 
percent  of  the  Crime  Index  offenses  and  over  47  percent  of  the  voluminous 
property  crimes.  Law  enforcement  agencies  were  successful  in  solving  less 
than  one  out  of  every  five  cases  of  burglary.  This  low  clearance  rate  indicates 
the  lack  of  a  deterrent  and  low  risk  of  detection. 

Current  statistics  indicate  that  burglary  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate 
in  the  major  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  According  to  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  the  burglary  rate  rose  in  each  of  five  major  cities  from  1968  to 
1969.  In  Boston  there  was  a  31  percent  increase  in  offenses.  The  respective 
figures  follow:  Boston,  6,865  to  9,002;  Fall  River,  1,260  to  1,488;  New  Bed- 
ford, 1,333  to  1,625;  Springfield,  1,292  to  2,392;  and  Worcester,  3,057  to 
3,981. 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  localities  with  serious  auto 
theft  or  burglary  problems  and  other  specific  crimes,  and  undertake  analysis 
of  the  incidence  patterns,  the  nature  of  the  crimes,  the  offenders,  and  the  ex- 
isting agency  and  community  responses  within  those  areas.  Support  also  to 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  the  problem  will  be  given.  This  re- 
quires that  new  tools  be  developed  which  will  have  a  direct  impact  upon  the 
crime, 
(d)  Multi-  Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 

d-1    Overview: 

Over  the  period  1971-1975,  the  Committee  will  commit  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  resources  to  the  aim  of  developing  effective  integrated  program 
approaches  to  achieve  system-wide  improvements  that  can  make  a  significant 
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impact  on  the  concentrated  crime  problems  in  major  cities.  While  we  antici- 
pate that  greatly  increased  commitments  of  funds  will  be  necessary  during 
coming  years,  the  exact  commitment  will  depend  on  the  results  of  our  efforts 
to  establish  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agencies  in  each  of  the  designated 
major  cities  in  the  State,  and  the  success  they  will  have  in  effectuating  con- 
centrated crime  programs. 

The  Committee  will  emphasize  identification  and  implementation  of 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  security  in  concentrated  crime  areas,  including 
solutions  to  the  complex  problem  of  vertical  policing  in  densely  populated 
high-rise  developments  and  inner-city  ghettos.  The  initial  program  thrust  in 
these  areas  is  the  development  of  constructive  citizen  action.  In  coming  years, 
we  expect  to  support  development  of  various  mechanical  security  devices 
and  physical  environment  alterations  in  order  to  provide  economical  and 
effective  security  mechanisms.  Committee  support,  through  1975,  will  be  to  a 
wide  variety  of  demonstration  and  implementation  projects  in  these  areas. 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  explore  a  comprehensive  attack  on  spe- 
cific crimes  as  a  possible  means  of  reducing  the  impact  of  significant  types  of 
serious  crime. 

In  1971,  our  emphasis  on  auto  theft  and  burglary  will  be  continued.  If 
our  analysis  shows  that  this  is  a  fruitful  approach,  we  will  increase  the  com- 
mitment significantly;  in  this  manner,  this  could  become  a  major  portion  of 
our  total  commitment  over  the  period  1971-1975. 

As  effective  attacks  on  certain  specific  crimes  are  developed,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  other  crimes  may  well  show  significant  statistical  increases.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  will  continue  to  support  approaches  toward  combat- 
ting specific  crimes  by  shifting  its  area  of  emphasis  from  one  crime  to  anoth- 
er. Future  efforts  in  this  area  will  include  identification  and  strengthening 
areas  of  vulnerability,  including  development  systems  for  personnel  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  System,  new  system  structures,  alternative  physical  re- 
sources, and  improved  procedures  for  response  to  crimes. 

d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  5  below  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and  accomplish- 
ments for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through  1975.  Where  possible, 
the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quantifiable  terms  for  each 
improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system  capabilities  at  each  year 
of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

Table  5  —  Objective  III  —  Concentrated  Crime  Programs:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results 
and  Accomplishments  1971-1975 

III- 1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agency 

1972 

Provide  support  for  the  establishment  of  a  criminal  justice  development  agen- 
cy in  two  major  cities,  with  planning  capabilities  requisite  to  high  crime  area,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  police  programs,  and  the  development  and  administration  of 
system-wide,  integrated  action  programming. 
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1972-1975 

Continue  support  of  two  agencies,  and  establish  two  additional  agencies  each 
year  through  1975.  A  total  of  eight  development  agencies  will  be  established  and 
supported  during  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1972-1975. 

Ill- 1.02.   Improvement  Program  —  Integrated  Action  Program 

1971 

Establish  comprehensive,  high  crime  area  security  programs  in  ten  target 
areas,  and  continue  five  security  projects  in  designated  major  cities. 

1972-1975 

Expand  security  programs  to  20  target  areas,  and  provide  support  for  ten 
security  projects  each  year  in  designated  major  cities,  including  the  implementa- 
tion of  integrated  action  programs. 

III-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Specific  Crime  Strategies 

1971 

Continue  research  (Project  70-24)  on  comprehensive  attacks  on  auto  theft, 
burglary  crimes,  and  begin  implementation  of  strategies  as  they  are  developed  and 
demonstrated. 

Implement  screening  process  to  identify  potential  violent  offender,  establish 
and  demonstrate  treatment  and  violent  offender  security  techniques. 

1972 

Expand  demonstration  and  implementation  of  activities  above,  begin  re- 
search on  additional  selected  crimes. 

1973-1975 

Demonstration,  evaluation,  and  implementation  of  specific  crime  programs  to 
be  continued  and  expanded  significantly,  including  coordination  with  integrated 
action  programs  in  designated  major  cities. 

(e)  Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 

e-1   Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $18,240,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  6  on  the  accompanying  page  records  the  budget  projections  by 
each  improvement  program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

(4)   Objective  IV  —  Civil  Disorders 

This  program  objective  deals  with  the  criminal  justice  institutional  response  to 
conflict,  the  criminal  justice  and  non-criminal  justice  means  utilized  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  conflict  into  major  civil  disorders,  and  the  control  of  disorder  which  may 
result  from  factors  beyond  the  control  or  influence  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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($000) 

1971 

1972 

1973        1974 

1975 

1971-1975 

^__ 

100 

100       100 

100 

400 

750 

2100 

3950    3950 

3950 

14700 

240 

350 

850      850 

850 

3140 

990 

2550 

4900    4900 

4900 

18240 

TABLE  6 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  III  —  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

III- 1.01.  Criminal  Justice  Development 

Agencies 
III- 1.02.  Integrated  Action  Programs 
III-2.01.  Specific  Crime  Strategies 

Total 

(a)   Needs  and  Problems 

The  needs  and  problems  associated  with  civil  disorders  are  outlined  below. 

a-1    Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder  Response: 

Needs 

Local,  regional,  or  state  plans  should  be  developed  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  medical  supplies,  food,  emergency  clothing  or 
dwellings,  and  legal  services  for  victims  of  riots  or  civil  disorders. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  formal  civil  disturbance  plans  by 
communities  which  have  a  real  potential  for  civil  disorder,  so  as  to  insure 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
State  police,  the  National  Guard,  and  other  relevant  state  and  private  agen- 
cies. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  effective  plans  for  the  operation  of  the  courts 
during  periods  of  civil  disorder,  and  for  providing  adequate  defense  and  pro- 
secution counsel. 

There  is  a  need  to -develop  effective  riot  scene  investigation  and  mass 
arrest  procedures. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  processing  and  bail  procedures  to  meet 
emergency  conditions. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  adequate  facilities  for  incarcerating  large 
numbers  of  individuals  in  emergency  conditions. 

Problems 

At  present,  no  adequate  provisions  exist  for  making  available  medical 
supplies,  food,  emergency  clothing  or  dwellings,  and  legal  services  to  victims 
of  riots  or  civil  disorders. 

Recent  civil  disorders  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  the  nation  indi- 
cate the  following  types  of  disorders  as  problems  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered and/or  for  which  a  potential  problem  exists:  racial  disorders  initiated  by 
blacks  as  a  reaction  against  the  intolerable  conditions  of  the  urban  ghetto; 
urban  guerilla  warfare  waged  by  small  bands  of  militants;  student  riots,  and 
other  types  of  unrest. 

Lack  of  adequate  civil  disturbance  plans  in  communities  which  have  a 
real  potential  for  civil  disorder. 
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Lack  of  formalized  agreements  assuring  effective  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination among  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  State  Police,  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  other  relevant  State  and  private  agencies. 

Inadequate  riot-scene  investigation  and  arrest  procedures  can  hamper 
the  successful  prosecution  of  persons  arrested  for  major  offenses. 

Local  departments  are  not  adequately  equipped  and  prepared  to  process 
large  numbers  of  arrestees. 

Normal  lockup  facilities  are  inadequate  for  handling  large  numbers  of 
people  arrested  during  civil  disorders. 

Available  court  and  legal  services  are  inadequate  for  handling  emergen- 
cy conditions. 
a-2   Technical  Assistance:  Crisesl Disorder  Control: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  sophisticated  techniques  for  predicting  a 
community's  potential  for  civil  disorder. 

There  is  a  need  for  programs  involving  all  segments  of  communities 
with  high  riot  potential  in  planning  for  the  prevention  of  disorders. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  effective  channels  of  communication  between 
the  police  and  all  elements  of  the  community. 

There  is  a  need  to  analyze  and  improve  existing  grievance  mechanisms 
for  hearing  citizen  complaints  against  governmental  agencies  and  personnel. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  effective  mechanisms  for  neutralizing  rumors 
during  periods  of  high  tension. 

There  is  a  need  for  police  agencies  to  obtain  and  properly  deploy  equip- 
ment that  improves  communications  during  civil  disturbances  and  that  offers 
reasonable  but  effective  alternatives  to  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

There  is  a  need  to  survey  on  a  continual  basis  the  latest  advances  in  the 
field  of  nonlethal  weaponry  and  devices. 

There  is  a  need  for  local  police  departments  to  develop  an  emergency 
personnel  call-up  system  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  a  developing  civil 
disorder. 

Problems 

Lack  of  adequate  knowledge  of  social,  political,  and  economic  condi- 
tions which  might  serve  as  indicators  of  potential  civil  disorders. 

Lack  of  means  to  implement  and  pre-test  existing  plans. 

Belief  by  minority  groups  in  the  existence  of  a  dual  standard  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

Lack  of  effective  methods  for  collecting,  evaluating,  and  dispelling 
rumors  which  may  lead  to  a  civil  disorder. 

Lack  of  involvement  of  representative  segments  of  communities  with 
high  potential  for  disorder  in  prevention  planning. 

Inadequate  methods  for  handling  citizen  complaints  against  government 
practices  or  personnel. 
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Equipment  is  often  not  optimally  deployed  or  correctly  inventoried  for 
local  and  regional  use  in  control  of  disorders. 

a-3   Personnel  and  Training:1 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  specialized  civil  disorder  training  to  all  police 
in  urban  centers. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  manuals  to  guide  law  enforcement  officers  in 
exercising  their  responsibility  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  socie- 
ty- 
There  is  a  need  for  sensitivity  training  for  police  officers  serving  in  areas 
of  high  riot  potential. 

There  is  a  need  for  effective  police-community  relations  programs. 

Problems 

Lack  of  adequate  training  for  law  enforcement  officers  as  to  their  roles 
during  civil  disorders. 

Poor  police-community  relations, 
(b)   Program  Objective:  Target 
b-1    Overview: 

To  a  large  extent,  the  criminal  justice  system  is  crisis  oriented.  The  po- 
lice, for  example,  spend  much  of  their  time  dealing  with  citizen's  daily  crises, 
from  family  arguments,  to  criminal  activity,  to  neighborhood  disputes.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  police  officers  spend  as  little  as  20%  of  their  time  on 
matters  directly  related  to  criminal  activity.  Much  of  their  time  is  taken  up 
with  the  management  of  various  minor  crises  and  conflicts,  both  individual 
and  community-wide. 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  not  well-suited  to  deal  with  many  of  these 
problems.  Police  officers  are  not  selected  for  their  ability  to  manage  conflict, 
even  though  such  activities  occupy  such  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  Correc- 
tional personnel  generally  do  not  possess  this  expertise,  nor  do  persons  en- 
gaged in  counselling  or  adjudication.  Criminal  justice  training  programs  allo- 
cate little  time  to  conflict  management  techniques  although  such  abilities  can 
determine  whether  a  minor  community  or  personal  conflict  results  in  a  major 
disorder.  Although  recent  efforts  of  police  agencies  have  dwelt  on  riot  con- 
trol, far  too  little  effort  has  been  given  to  preventive  techniques  or  the  ability 
of  criminal  justice  personnel  to  identify  and  effectively  deal  with  developing 
crises. 

b-2   Target: 

The  long-range  target  of  this  program  is  to  develop  those  capabilities  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  community  to  prevent  civil  disorder  and 
to  effectively  control,  in  an  appropriate  and  acceptable  way,  those  disorders 
which  do  occur. 


^hese  needs  and  problems  are  covered  in  greater  detail  under  Objective  IX  Personnel  Development. 
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(c)   Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  most  effective  crises  prevention  program  will  be  the  understanding  and 
commitment  of  a  community  toward  solution  of  the  wide  range  of  problems  be- 
hind urban  disorganization  and  civil  disorder.  Yet,  since  unified  action  on  a  wide 
front  seems  difficult  at  least,  and  probably  years  away  at  best,  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  principally  the  police,  will  have  to  develop  effective  means  of  manag- 
ing conflict  and  controlling  those  crises  which  turn  into  violent  civil  disorders.  The 
police  response  will  have  to  be  well-planned  in  advance,  and  based  on  reliable 
data  on  crisis  development  from  its  earliest  stages. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  innovative  techniques  that  are  capable  of  improving 
the  criminal  justice  system  response  to  civil  disorder  on  a  metropolitan  and  state- 
wide level.  New  ideas  will  be  tested  and  evaluated  and,  if  successful,  information 
about  them  will  be  disseminated  on  a  statewide  basis  so  that  all  criminal  justice 
agencies  may  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  two  priorities  selected  under  this  program  objective  and  the  improve- 
ment programs  and  projects  considered  under  each  priority  in  the  Multi-Year  Plan 
are  discussed  below. 

c-1    Priority  IV-1:  Improve  Ability  to  Effectively  Prevent  and  Respond  to 
Disorder: 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  prevention  techniques  and  programs  adopted 
will  successfully  prevent  all  disorders  from  occurring  during  the  next  few 
years.  While  criminal  justice  agency  prevention  efforts  can  have  a  major 
bearing  on  how  serious  a  crisis  becomes,  urban  society  is  far  too  complicated 
for  any  one  segment  of  government  to  be  able  to  avoid  all  conflict.  Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  that  capabilities  be  developed  in  criminal  justice  agencies  to 
effectively  and  acceptably  control  those  disorders  which  do  occur. 

Improvement  Program  IV-1. 01:  Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder  Re- 
sponse: 

Innovative  approaches  to  civil  disorder  prevention  and  control  will  be 
considered  with  emphasis  upon  activities  that  will  involve  citizens  and  com- 
munity resources  confronting  crisis  situations.  Disorder  prevention-interven- 
tion units  will  be  established  to  include  criminal  justice  agencies  and  citizens' 
groups. 

Regional  and  local  coordination  and  training  is  of  great  importance  to 
effective  disorder  control.  Except  in  the  largest  cities,  the  manpower  capabili- 
ties necessary  for  rapid  disorder  response  simply  do  not  exist  and  thus  must 
be  provided  on  a  metropolitan  or  regional  basis.  If  regional  manpower  pools 
are  to  be  created,  they  must  be  properly  trained  in  disorder  control  tech- 
niques. 

In  1969  and  1970,  the  Committee  funded  a  number  of  disorder  control 
training  programs  aimed  at  improving  the  ability  of  major  police  agencies  in 
the  Commonwealth  to  respond  to  escalating  disturbances.  Increasingly  it 
became  clear  that  there  was  need  to  continue  and  expand  course  curricula 
dealing  with  face-to-face  confrontations,  within  the  format  of  a  "laboratory 
confrontation  simulation"  training  program. 
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Over  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  the  Committee  will  provide  grants  to 
regional  groupings  of  cities  and  towns  for  formation  of  regional  disorder  con- 
trol teams,  limited  equipping  of  these  teams,  and  comprehensive  training  of 
the  teams  with  laboratory  confrontation  techniques.  In  this  manner,  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  document  the  feasibility  of  regional  pooling  and 
sharing  for  civil  disorder  prevention  and  control. 

c-2  Priority  IV-2:  Provide  Technical  Assistance  to  Local  Communities  in 
Disorder  Prevention,  Conflict  Management,  and  Disorder  Control: 

A  state  technical  assistance  unit  to  provide  specialized  knowledge,  and 
direct  assistance  to  communities  on  coping  with  disorder  prevention  and  con- 
trol is  ranked  by  the  Committee  as  a  critical  priority  under  this  program 
objective. 

Improvement  Program  IV-2. 01:  State  Technical  Assistance- 
Crises/ Disorder  Control: 

The  amount  and  type  of  assistance  needed  by  cities  and  towns  to  devel- 
op the  above  capabilities  is  difficult  for  most  communities  to  acquire.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  responsibility  of  State  government  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  technical  assistance.  To  assist  the  State  in  providing  this 
assistance,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  support  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  in  obtaining  additional  Discretionary  Program  funds  under  the  Riot 
Control  and  Disorders  Program,  Civil  Disorders  Technical  Assistance  Units 
at  the  State  level.  These  additional  funds  will  provide  needed  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  conflict  Management  Group  consisting  of  a  disorder  specialist  and 
other  conflict  specialists.  This  group  has  begun  and  will  continue  to  evaluate 
State  disorder  control  plans,  coordinate  statewide  disorder  prevention  efforts, 
and  provide  needed  technical  assistance  to  local  units  of  government  in  con- 
flict assessment,  crisis  intervention,  and  disorder  prevention  coordination. 

In  future  years  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  this  group  will  assist  in 
the  development  of  additional  statewide  strategies  for  preventing  conflicts 
from  passing  through  the  crisis  stage  into  a  serious  disorder.  The  Commit- 
tee's objective  in  the  entire  civil  disorder  prevention  and  control  area  is  to 
prevent  conflicts,  both  constructive  and  destructive,  from  developing  into  vi- 
olent disorders  and  riots. 

(d)  Multi-  Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishment 

d-1    Overview: 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  to  develop  effective  disorder  pre- 
vention and  conflict  management  methodologies,  the  Committee  expects  that 
the  basis  of  a  sound  statewide  effectiveness  can  be  achieved  with  an  equal 
resource  commitment  by  the  end  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan  Period.  Current  ef- 
forts to  produce  effective  programs  in  techniques  should  give  both  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  the  community  the  ability  to  better  respond  to  disorder 
at  a  state  or  metropolitan  level. 

Since  the  problem  of  civil  disorder  is  greatly  dependent  upon  social 
atmospheres  that  can  rapidly  change,  we  expect  that  the  Committee's  com- 
mitment may  stabilize  with  future  emphasis  focused  on  refinement  of  tech- 
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niques  and  continual  initiation  of  innovative  and  community-oriented  metho- 
dologies. 

The  Committee  intends  to  continue  to  assist  communities  in  develop- 
ment of  programs  that  will  involve  citizens  in  the  order  maintenance  process 
throughout  the  1971-1975  period.  Because  it  seems  that  conflict  will  contin- 
ue to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  society,  Committee  support  in  future  years 
will  go  toward  assisting  the  Criminal  Justice  System  to  adopt  new  approaches 
to  the  management  of  conflict  that  will  be  consistent  with  changing  percep- 
tions of  the  police  role.  We  also  expect  to  have  a  crisis  identification  and  in- 
tervention capability  throughout  the  Commonwealth  that  will  allow  the 
Criminal  Justice  System  to  properly  plan  its  institutional  response  to  commu- 
nity crises  and  disorder. 

d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  7  below  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and  accomplish- 
ments for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through  1975.  Where  possible, 
the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quantifiable  terms  for  each 
improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system  capabilities  at  each  year 
of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

Table  7  —  Objective  IV  —  Civil  Disorders:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Accom- 
plishments, 1971-1975 

IV- 1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder  Response 

1971 

Establish  ten  disorder  control  units,  and  furnish  needed  equipment  and  train- 
ing to  improve  the  ability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  in  preventing  and  respond- 
ing to  civil  disorders. 

1972-1973 

Continue  support  for  ten  disorder  control  units,  and  expand  training  compo- 
nent. 

Establish  community  disorder  prevention-intervention  groups  to  coordinate, 
and  utilize  both  community  and  criminal  justice  system  resources  to  cope  with 
potential  civil  disorder  situations. 

1974-1975 

Continue  training  component  of  disorder  control  units,  and  provide  expand- 
ed support  for  community  disorder  prevention-intervention  groups  in  major  cities, 
including  their  close  coordination  with  major  city  integrated  action  programs. 

IV-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  State  Technical  Assistance  —  Crisesl Disorder 

1971 

Continue  project  (70-31)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  communities 
in  disorder  prevention,  conflict  management,  and  disorder  control. 
1972-1975 

Continue  and  expand  activities  of  conflict/disorder  assessment  group  stressing 
disorder  prevention,  including  a  continuing  evaluation  of  efforts. 
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(e)   Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 
e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $2,350,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  8  below  records  the  budget  projections  by  each  improvement 
program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

TABLE  8 

Multi- Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  IV  —  Civil  Disorders 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program  1971         1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 

IV- 1.01.  Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder 

Response  250      350      450      500      400       1950 

IV-2.01.  State  Technical  Assistance  — 

Crisis/Disorder  Control  (1)  —      100       100       100       100         400 

Total    250      450      550      600      500      2350 

(1)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $60,000  is  programmed  for  1971 

(5)   Objective  V  —  Juvenile  Delinquency 

This  objective  is  addressed  to  increasing  the  capability  of  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem and  community  services  in  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  and  rehabilitating  de- 
linquent youth. 

(a)  Needs  and  Problems 

a-1   Provision  of  Community  Services: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  community-based  residential  treatment  centers  as  an 
alternative  to  institutionalization  and  as  aftercare  centers. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  coordination  of  efforts  among  all  federal,  state, 
local,  and  private  agencies  dealing  with  services  to  delinquent  and  potentially 
delinquent  youth. 

There  is  a  need  for  increased  referral  resources  to  be  made  available 
including  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  recreational,  educational  and 
vocational  services. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  mental  health  services  to  delinquents  and 
their  families. 

There  is  a  need  to  alleviate  the  problems  encountered  by  the  juvenile  in 
making  the  transitional  phase  from  institutionalization  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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Problems 

Inadequate  community-based  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 

Inadequate  after-care  facilities. 

Lack  of  coordination  among  existing  agencies. 

Lack  of  available  knowledge  of  existing  educational,  recreational,  social 
and  health  resources. 

Lack  of  adequate  referral  resources. 

Lack  of  adequate  specialized  education  programs. 

a-2  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation  Capabilities 
Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  increased  state  funding  to  the  State  Youth  Authority 
to  carry  out  its  prevention  and  rehabilitation  mandates. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  planning  capability  within 
the  State  Youth  Authority. 

There  is  a  need  for  dynamic  action  from  the  State  Youth  Authority  to 
establish  and  stimulate  programs  at  the  local  level. 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  administration  of  Juvenile  Detention  and 
Rehabilitation  institutions  and  to  upgrade  the  efficiency,  fairness,  and  econo- 
my of  the  system. 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  educational,  vocational,  social 
and  health  (including  mental  and  physical)  services  available  within  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  a  need  for  research  and  evaluation  of  all  existing  components 
within,  and  related  to,  the  existing  Juvenile  Justice  System. 

There  is  a  need  to  strengthen  probation  and  parole  services  and  provide 
young  offenders  close  supervision  and  a  coordinated  program  of  treatment 
within  the  community. 

There  is  a  need  to  reduce  the  caseloads  of  Juvenile  Probation  and  Pa- 
role officers. 

Problems 

Inadequate  grants-in-aid  to  local  communities  program. 

Limited  consultation  services. 

Limited  research  capability. 

Inability  to  conduct  evaluations  of  programs. 

Inadequate  staffing,  facilities,  and  funding. 

Inadequate  psychiatric  and  clinical  services. 

Inadequate  referral  resources. 

Lack  of  coordination  of  available  resources. 

Lack  of  adequate  planning  capabilities. 

Inadequate  educational  and  vocational  facilities. 

Inadequate  clinical  and  referral  services. 

Lack  of  adequate,  effective  probation  and  parole  programs. 

Lack  of  uniformity  of  procedure  and  dispositions. 

Lack  of  adequate  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 

Lack  of  adequate  referral  services. 

Court  clinic  utilization  and  evaluation. 
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a- 3   Courts:1 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  adequate  training  programs  for  judges  deal- 
ing with  juveniles. 

There  is  a  need  for  uniformity  of  procedure  and  dispositions. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  alternatives  to  the  court  process  through 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Problems 

Lack  of  study  as  to  feasibility  of  Juvenile  and/or  Family  courts. 

Training  for  judges  dealing  with  juveniles. 

a-4   Training  and  Personnel  Development:2 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  a  specialized  training  program  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  police  officers  and  police  departments  in  dealing  with  juveniles. 

There  is  a  need  for  guidelines  for  the  police  to  follow  to  assist  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  with  respect  to  juveniles. 

There  is  a  need  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  personnel  within  institutions. 

There  is  a  need  to  enhance  the  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  of  juve- 
nile probation  and  parole  officers. 

Problems 

Lack  of  guidelines  on  use  of  discretion  in  dealing  with  juveniles. 

Lack  of  standards  for  juvenile  officers. 

Lack  of  adequate  training  for  juvenile  officers  Community-Juvenile  rela- 
tions, 
(b)   Program  Objective:  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

Juvenile  Delinquency  is  one  of  the  most  significant  problems  confront- 
ing the  criminal  justice  system.  Although  the  data  on  delinquency  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  sparse  and  often  contradictory,  several  general  conclusions  dem- 
onstrating the  significance  of  juvenile  crime  can  be  drawn  from  the  data. 
The  number  of  serious  offenses  committed  by  juveniles  is  rising.  Court  ap- 
pearances of  juveniles  have  increased  very  substantially  every  year  since 
1960.  Furthermore,  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  committed  each  year,  a 
high  percentage  are  committed  by  juveniles.  In  addition  to  the  high  social 
cost  of  the  crimes  committed  by  juveniles,  these  crimes  are  significant  be- 
cause they  often  mark  an  early  point  in  a  continued  pattern  of  criminal  be- 
havior. Most  adults  and  juveniles  who  commit  serious  crimes  have  been  iden- 
tified at  an  early  age  by  the  juvenile  justice  system.  It  is  important  that  the 
juvenile  justice  system  utilize  this  opportunity  to  intervene  in  the  lives  of  de- 
linquent youths  and  prevent  their  adopting  or  continuing  a  serious  pattern  of 

^hese  needs  and  problems  are  included  under  Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management. 

2Training  and  Personnel  Development  Needs  and  Problems  are  covered  under  Objective  IX  Personnel  Develop- 
ment. 
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criminal  behavior.  For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  gives  a  high  priority  to 
increasing  the  capability  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  respond  to  the 
problems  of  delinquency,  and  to  focus  its  efforts  upon  the  provision  of  need- 
ed community-based  prevention  and  rehabilitation  services.  The  advantage  of 
a  community-based  approach  are  discussed  in  a  later  part  in  this  section  of 
the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

b-2    Target: 

The  target  of  this  objective  is  to  increase  the  capability  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  and  provide  those  services 
required  to  rehabilitate  and  to  reintegrate  juvenile  offenders  into  society. 

In  quantitative  terms,  the  target  for  this  objective  is:  TO  REDUCE 
JUVENILE  CRIME  BY  5%  AND  REDUCE  JUVENILE  RECIDIVISM 
BY  25%  IN  5  YEARS. 

(c)   Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

Because  of  the  limited  resources  available  to  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
because  its  most  pressing  concern  is  with  the  most  serious  anti-social  behavior, 
improvement  programs  supported  by  the  Committee  will  be  directed  toward  that 
limited  group  of  young  people  who  are  capable  of  very  serious  anti-social  acts. 
This  emphasis  not  only  reflects  an  effort  to  focus  on  the  behavior  with  which  the 
greatest  social  costs  are  associated,  but  also  seeks  to  avoid  some  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  common  in  many  prevention  programs  which  focus  on  a  broader 
population.  When  prevention  programs  are  directed  toward  a  large  group  of  ado- 
lescents with  problems  of  varying  degrees  of  seriousness,  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  they  will  not  deal  with  the  most  troubled  youths  —  those  who  merit  society's 
most  serious  concern,  and  those  who  ultimately  burden  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  adults. 

In  most  cases,  no  distinction  is  made  between  projects  designed  to  prevent 
delinquency  and  those  designed  to  rehabilitate  delinquents.  Successful  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  delinquent  youth  operates  to  prevent  his  participation  in  additional  crimi- 
nal acts.  More  important,  the  tools  available  to  rehabilitate  the  adjudicated  delin- 
quent are  essentially  the  same  as  those  used  to  prevent  other  youths  from  becom- 
ing delinquent.  Furthermore,  the  distinction  between  delinquents  and  youths  who 
have  caused  serious  concern  but  who  have  not  been  adjudicated  is  often  an  artifi- 
cial one.  Both  groups  frequently  share  significant  characteristics  and  often  have 
committed  similar  delinquent  acts.  All  that  separates  them  is  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion —  the  decision  not  to  arrest  or  not  to  prosecute. 

c-1   Priority  V-l:  Improve  Preventionl Rehabilitation  Capabilities: 

The  Committee  has  selected  one  key  priority  as  a  focus  of  its  efforts 
under  this  program  objective,  namely,  to  improve  the  prevention  and  rehabil- 
itation capabilities  of  the  juvenile  criminal  justice  system  and  those  support- 
ing community-based  resources  serving  youth. 

Three  major  criminal  justice  agencies  charged  with  providing  services 
to  delinquent  youth,  the  Department  of  Youth  Services,  the  Courts  and  the 
police  comprise  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  assist 
these  agencies  in  improving  their  capabilities  to  serve  youth  effectively.  Dur- 
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ing  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  support  will  be  given  to  the  community- 
based  agencies  serving  youth.  Vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  community-based  services  and  to  continue  to  implement 
and  expand  new  approaches  to  service  integration  and  coordination  through 
Youth  Resource  Bureaus.  Efforts  will  be  made  also  to  further  stimulate 
agencies  possessing  experience  and  expertise  particularly  relevant  to  the 
problems  of  delinquency  to  focus  upon  the  delinquents  and  enhance  further 
development  of  new  resources  for  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Projects  to  improve  vocational  opportunities,  recreation  and  educational 
enrichment,  and  expand  mental  health  services  to  delinquents  and  their 
families  are  included  as  part  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan's  improvement  programs. 

c-2  Improvement  Program  V-1.01:  Provision  of  Community  Services: 

Fragmentation  and  inadequacy  of  services  to  youth  exist  on  several  lev- 
els. Poor  interagency  coordination  results  in  duplication  and  omission  of  ser- 
vices needed  in  the  community.  Poorly  developed  channels  of  communication 
among  agency  personnel  often  mean  that  the  same  family  receives  multiple 
initial  interviews  and  overlapping  or  conflicting  services.  The  Committee's 
response  to  fragmentation  and  inadequate  diagnostic,  referral  and  follow-up 
services  is  the  expansion  of  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  begun  in  1970. 

In  the  Committee's  planning,  the  need  for  increased  commitment  of  re- 
sources for  community-based  juvenile  prevention/rehabilitation  services  be- 
came immediately  apparent. 

Of  course,  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  needs  an  increased  commit- 
ment of  resources.  Additional  funds,  personnel,  and  skills  would  be  of  signifi- 
cant help  at  most  every  point  in  the  system.  At  certain  points,  very  specific 
skills  and  techniques  which  have  been  developed  by  agencies  outside  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  are  needed. 

Throughout  this  section  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan,  major  emphasis  is  given 
to  projects  which  seek  to  direct  the  resources  of  supporting  systems  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  In  the  area  of  prevention  of 
delinquency  and  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youth,  the  particular  skills 
which  can  be  applied  most  beneficially  to  criminal  justice  problems  are  exper- 
tise in  the  fields  of  vocational  training,  mental  health  services,  and  recreation- 
educational  enrichment.  The  Committee  also  will  provide  vigorous  assistance 
and  support  to  the  establishment  of  community-residential  centers  for  juve- 
niles. 

The  Committee  has,  and  will  continue  to  support  and  expand  its  com- 
mitment for  the  establishment  of  Youth  Resource  Bureaus  as  a  means  of 
coordinating  and  providing  services  for  youth.  Fragmentation  of  juvenile  ser- 
vices was  documented  as  a  national  problem  by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission. As  a  partial  solution,  the  Commission  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
new  agency,  the  Youth  Service  Bureau.  Under  the  1969  and  1970  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Governor's  Committee  further  developed  this  concept  and 
made  four  grants  to  communities  to  establish  demonstration  Youth  Re- 
sources Bureaus.  The  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  funded  by  the  Committee  all 
operate  on  a  common  model  of  diagnosis,  treatment  implemented  by  referral 
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to  existing  agencies  and  follow-up.  Within  the  framework  of  this  model,  there 
is  significant  variation  and  therefore  the  opportunity  to  test  four  alternative 
approaches.  One  is  run  on  a  medico-psychiatric  model;  another  uses  detached 
workers  to  reach  clients;  a  third  is  centered  in  a  school  and  relies  heavily  on 
it  for  referrals  and  staff;  and  the  fourth  is  tied  into  a  Model  Cities  Neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  now  in  operation  in  Worcester  and 
Springfield  are  designed  to  serve  as  an  alternative  to  court,  to  intervene  in  a 
youth's  life  before  his  problems  have  become  serious  enough  to  warrant  court 
attention.  This  is  especially  relevant  since  Juvenile  Courts  have  recently  been 
established  in  Springfield  and  Worcester.  Agencies  which  act  as  alternatives 
to  courts  and  which  serve  those  with  less  serious  problems  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  same  time  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  approach. 

Another  model  developed  in  1970  in  Somerville  is  a  Resources  Bureau 
to  serve  a  community  in  which  the  youth  live  under  the  pressures  existing  in 
areas  of  extensive  urban  disorganization.  The  Committee  will  continue  to 
support  this  new  Bureau  Model  which  will  test  whether  such  an  agency  can 
develop  and  maintain  rapport  with  this  type  of  community  and  effectively 
perform  the  core  Bureau  functions  (evaluation  of  the  client's  needs,  selection 
of  a  treatment  plan  to  be  implemented  by  referral  and  follow-up).  The  Com- 
mittee will  continue  to  support  cities  with  a  high  delinquency  rate  which  con- 
tains an  appropriate  community  to  be  served  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  this  model  of  the  Community  Youth  Resources  Bureau. 

To  enhance  the  successful  operation  of  Youth  Resources  Bureaus,  the 
Committee  will  provide  funds  that  will  permit  the  Youth  Resources  Bureaus 
to  purchase  needed  services.  Referral  agencies  such  as  Youth  Resources  Bu- 
reaus, Probation  and  Parole  offices  face  the  common  problem  of  the  inade- 
quate number  and  variety  of  agencies  to  which  they  can  refer  their  clients. 
The  number  of  available  agencies  is  limited  by  two  main  factors.  Without 
funds  to  purchase  services,  the  range  of  available  agencies  is  limited  to  the 
public  or  voluntary  agencies  which  provide  services  for  a  fee  scaled  to  the 
client's  ability  to  pay.  In  addition,  many  of  the  agencies  within  this  limited 
group  are  reluctant  to  work  with  delinquents  or  other  particularly  difficult 
clients.  As  a  partial  solution  to  these  problems,  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission recommended  that:  "Substantial  service-purchase  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  probation  and  parole  agencies  for  use  in  meeting  impera- 
tive needs  of  offenders  that  cannot  otherwise  be  met."1 

The  successful  demonstration  of  this  approach  over  the  past  year  gives 
ample  justification  for  the  Committee  to  continue  and  expand  its  support  to 
selected  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  to  purchase  services  which  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  available. 

The  Committee  has  identified  as  a  crucial  need  and  will  devote  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  its  efforts  to  establishing  juvenile  community-residential  cen- 
ters as  an  alternative  to  institutionalization  and  as  a  resource  within  which  to 
provide  rehabilitation  and  aftercare  services.  In  fact,  removing  the  juvenile 
from  potential  positive  influences  of  school,  friends,  and  social  service  agen- 

1The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  170. 
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cies  and  confining  him  in  an  institution  probably  accomplishes  a  disruption 
that  is  more  damaging  than  the  parallel  disruption  caused  by  institutionali- 
zation for  an  adult.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  home 
and  immediate  environment  of  a  delinquent  youth  are  so  destructive  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  remove  the  youth  from  these  surroundings.  When  institution- 
alization is  not  required,  but  when  it  seems  wise  to  remove  a  youth  from  his 
home,  a  community-residential  center  is  needed. 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  considers  one  of  its  highest  priorities 
to  be  the  development  of  community-residential  placements  to  serve  as  alter- 
natives to  institutionalization  and  as  after-care  facilities.  Community  senti- 
ment echoes  this  felt  need.  One  of  the  inquiries  most  frequently  received  by 
the  Committee  expresses  interest  in  creating  residential  facilities  for  juve- 
niles. 

To  meet  this  need  for  community-residential  treatment  programs,  the 
Committee  will  provide  assistance  to  establish  residential  centers  in  selected 
high  population  cities  over  the  next  five-year  period.  Their  efforts  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  program. 

Community-based  approaches  to  delinquency  prevention  require  effec- 
tive communication  between  many  agencies  actively  involved  in  different 
facets  of  delinquency  prevention.  In  a  highly  disorganized  community,  where 
economic  and  racial  tensions  prevent  easy  communication,  coordination  is 
particularly  necessary  to  integrate  efforts  at  delinquency  prevention. 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  the  City  of  Boston  to  carry  out 
an  innovative  program  designed  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  community  and 
agency  efforts  at  juvenile  delinquency  prevention.  Community  organization 
skills  and  psychiatric  supervision  will  be  provided  to  break  down  stereotypes 
and  encourage  cooperation  between  the  previously  closed  systems  of  criminal 
justice  agencies,  social  service  agencies  and  neighborhood  citizen  groups. 
Successful  approaches  to  community-based  delinquency  prevention  program 
resulting  from  the  above  project  will  be  implemented  in  other  major  cities 
beginning  in  1972.  These  prevention  efforts  will  be  closely  integrated  with  an 
overall  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning  and  implementation  capabil- 
ity that  the  Committee  hopes  to  establish  in  many  of  the  Commonwealth's 
major  cities  during  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period. 

Beginning  in  1972,  the  Committee  will  provide  support  for  a  Public 
School  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  program.  Public  schools  have  a  cen- 
tral role  in  any  comprehensive  delinquency  prevention  strategy.  They  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  treat  early  manifestations  of  delinquent  tendencies  in  a 
non-punitive  educational  setting.  Unless  this  role  is  well  understood  and  ar- 
ticulated, public  schools  can  inadvertently  contribute  to  delinquency  to  the 
extent  that:  curricula  and  teaching  methods  produce  unnecessary  academic 
failure  and  frustration;  the  education  provided  is  perceived  as  irrelevant  to 
later  life;  there  is  inadequate  encouragement  of  and  scope  for  active  student 
commitment  to  the  curricular  and  extra-curricular  life  of  the  school;  the  re- 
sponse to  school  misconduct  reinforces  a  sense  of  exclusion  from  the  legiti- 
mate system.  To  overcome  these  potentially  serious  impacts,  the  Committee 
will  assist  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  pilot  delinquency  preven- 
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tion  program  in  public  schools  which  will  provide  a  multi-faceted  communi- 
ty-oriented approach  to  early  manifestations  of  delinquency.  School  districts 
with  serious  delinquency  problems  will  be  selected  and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  the  school  system  for  developing,  operating, 
and  evaluating  delinquency  prevention  programs  on  a  system-wide,  on-going 
basis. 

Over  the  Multi-Year  planning  period,  the  Committee  hopes  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs  to  reduce  manifestations  of  delin- 
quent and  pre-delinquent  behavior  in  the  schools;  provide  In-Service  Train- 
ing for  teachers  and  administrators  in  selected  schools  to  increase  their 
awareness  of  the  school's  role  in  delinquency  prevention  in  its  community, 
and  to  involve  them  in  planning  and  leadership  of  such  a  program;  to  streng- 
then relationships  between  these  schools  and  delinquency  prevention  re- 
sources in  the  local  community,  and;  encourage  the  development  of  innova- 
tive curricular  and  extra-curricular  programs  adapted  to  the  delinquency 
prevention  problems  of  the  particular  school  and  community. 

Vocational  programs  servicing  delinquent  youth  will  be  supported  by 
the  Committee  during  the  1971-1975  period,  because  of  the  important  influ- 
ence that  employment  can  have  in  reducing  delinquency.1 

Many  government  and  private  programs  have  demonstrated  success  in 
providing  vocational  training,  education,  and  related  services  to  the  unem- 
ployed. Under  this  project  agencies  which  have  experience  and  expertise  on 
training  the  hard-core  unemployed  will  be  encouraged  to  focus  their  efforts 
upon  those  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in  serious  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. 

During  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  the  Committee  will  provide  support 
to  cities  to  stimulate  experienced  employment  and  job  development  agencies 
to  develop  and  operate  training  programs  designed  for  the  delinquent  and 
youthful  offenders.  The  goal  of  this  project  will  be  to  provide  the  clients  with 
the  capability  of  holding  meaningful  jobs  which  have  long-range  potential  as 
reflected  by  projections  of  the  needs  of  the  employment  market.  The  develop- 
ment of  innovative  approaches  to  provide  for  improved  vocational  education 
opportunity  and  experience  will  be  supported  by  the  Committee  beginning  in 
1972.  The  projects  will  be  based  upon  the  findings  and  evaluation  of  recent 
and  current  efforts  undertaken  in  previous  projects. 

Inadequate  skills  and  abilities  which  are  associated  with  school  failure 
and  the  inability  to  find  and  keep  meaningful  employment  are  often  part  of  a 
more  general  problem  of  malaise  and  alienation.  At  adolescence  these 
problems  often  erupt  in  a  pattern  of  seriously  anti-social  acts.  "The  imme- 
diate need  is  to  tide  the  youth  over  the  most  dangerous  age  —  the  age  at 
which  adolescent  frustration  may  combine  with  inner-city  alienation  so  that 

'Two  major  theories  developed  to  explain  the  causes  of  delinquency  argue  that  delinquent  acts  result  from  frustra- 
tion at  inability  to  attain  internalized  goals  of  success.  It  is  thought  that  the  values  of  educational  and  vocational 
success  have  been  imparted  to  these  youths,  and  that  they  rebel  by  adopting  illegitimate  methods  of  reaching  the 
desired  high  status  when  frustrated  at  their  failure  to  reach  such  goals.  Furthermore,  failure  to  be  able  to  hold  a 
job  is  considered  one  of  the  principle  causal  factors  in  recidivism  among  adults.  By  perpetuating  the  recidivist's 
offspring  in  a  cycle  of  poverty  and  disadvantage,  this  passes  on  to  the  next  generation  some  of  the  causes  of  de- 
linquent behavior. 
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he  strikes  out  at  society.  The  more  basic  need,  however,  is  to  give  him  a  rea- 
son to  care  about  what  happens  to  his  world  —  a  stake  in  a  healthy  society. 
Thus,  the  ideal  program  absorbs  his  immediate  attention  and  also  improves 
his  chances  of  finding  satisfying  work,  or  participating  in  community  activi- 
ties, or  better  understanding  the  workings  of  his  government  or  the  law."1 

Vocational  programs  will  not  be  able  to  reach  all  alienated  youth.  As 
another  approach  to  giving  delinquents  a  stake  in  society,  the  Committee  will 
continue  to  sponsor  innovative  recreational-educational  enrichment  pro- 
grams. Support  will  be  given  to  cities  to  implement  programs  designed  to 
reach  seriously  alienated  and  troubled  youth.  Program  content  will  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  particular  community;  activities  such  as  theatre,  photography, 
domestic  and  fine  arts  might  be  included  to  allow  a  combination  of  individual 
expression  and  group  activity.  Support  will  only  be  provided  to  programs 
that  are  so  located  and/or  so  structured  that  they  will  serve  a  target  popula- 
tion of  youths  with  serious  anti-social  tendencies.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
value  that  these  programs  are  expected  to  have  as  prevention  measures,  the 
Committee's  experience  to  date  indicates  the  feasibility  of  using  them  as  a 
mechanism  for  reaching  young  people  who  otherwise  would  not  be  reached, 
for  the  purpose  of  referral  to  needed  services,  from  vocational  training  to 
mental  health  services. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Committee  will  expand  its  support  to  men- 
tal health  agencies  for  the  provision  of  services  to  delinquents  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  family  as  a  biological,  psychological,  and  social  unit  appears  to  be 
the  single  most  important  factor  in  determining  what  kind  of  an  adult  a  child 
will  grow  up  to  be.  Although  a  direct  causal  relationship  has  not  been 
proved,  family  disorganization  and  psychological  problems  within  the  family 
correlate  to  a  high  degree  with  delinquent  activity  among  the  family's  chil- 
dren. Suggested  solutions  to  family  problems  fall  into  two  major  categories. 
The  first  identifies  family  disorganization  as  a  symptom  of  poverty,  urban 
malaise,  and  social  disorganization,  and  therefore  advocates  solutions  which 
involve  the  manipulation  of  general  social  policies.  Reducing  unemployment, 
providing  income  maintenance  or  reforming  welfare  laws  are  often  recom- 
mended as  techniques  to  encourage  family  stability.  The  employment  proj- 
ects discussed  above  are  an  effort  to  respond  creatively  to  these  social  prob- 
lems while  focusing  on  individual  youths  rather  than  trying  to  change  social 
policies.  The  second  category  of  techniques  recommended  to  help  solve  fami- 
ly problems  focuses  upon  the  psychological  problems  themselves  and  advo- 
cates that  mental  health  services  be  provided  to  the  disturbed  families.  These 
two  sets  of  recommendations  are  not  mutually  inconsistent.  Even  the  most 
vigorous  exponents  of  the  social  disorganization  theories  acknowledge  that 
even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  family  problems  will  arise  which  will 
respond  well  to  therapy  and  counselling. 

The  demand  for  psychiatric  and  psychological  services  is  great.  Long 
waiting  lists  and  high  costs  have  often  prevented  delinquent  youth  and  their 
families  from  receiving  adequate  mental  health  services.  The  Committee  will 
assist  and  support  mental  health  agencies  to  develop  methods  for  providing 

1Task  Force  Report:  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  p.  48. 
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services  to  the  particular  target  population  of  delinquent  and  potentially  de- 
linquent youth  and  their  families. 

c-3   Improvement  Program   V-1.02:  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation 
Capabilities: 

The  Committee  will  provide  support  for  strengthening  the  rehabilitation 
capabilities  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  through  the  implementation  of  inno- 
vative educational  programs,  the  planning  and  development  of  after-care  ser- 
vices, and  improved  probation  and  parole  programs.  The  primary  responsi- 
bility of  undertaking  these  programs  rests  with  the  Department  of  Youth  Ser- 
vices. The  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  been  recently  reorganized  (St. 
1969  c.  838  s  1,  M.G.L.  c.  18a)  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  new 
Commissioner.  The  new  Commissioner  is  presently  developing  new  ap- 
proaches, resources  and  programs,  including  the  therapeutic  community  con- 
cept and  a  referral  model  for  parole  services,  as  well  as  completing  the  reor- 
ganization process. 

The  need  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  rehabilitative  programs  to  add 
additional  dimensions  to  the  experiences  of  the  therapeutic  community  is 
emphasized  under  this  section  of  the  plan.  Since  the  careers  of  most  delin- 
quents committed  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  have  been  character- 
ized by  school  failure,  continued  support  for  remedial  education  programs 
are  needed.  The  Department  of  Youth  Services  will  be  provided  with  assist- 
ance through  this  year  to  maintain  operation  of  the  STEP  program  at  one  of 
the  Department's  institutions,  based  on  the  rationale  discussed  below.  After 
this  year,  other  funding  sources  will  be  sought. 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  now  changing  its  focus.  Formerly, 
the  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  upon  programs  designed  to  rehabilitate  ju- 
venile delinquents  within  traditional  institutions.  Now  the  institutions  them- 
selves are  being  altered  to  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  therapeutic  community, 
and  the  Department  is  planning  to  concentrate  more  of  its  efforts  on  develop- 
ing community  placements  and  improving  its  after-care  services.  The  Com- 
mittee will  provide  substantial  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Ser- 
vices to  undertake  planning  and  development  of  after-care  services  as  part  of 
the  overall  strengthening  of  planning  capability  within  the  Department. 

A  significant  Multi-Year  effort  will  be  undertaken  with  the  Department 
of  Youth  Services  to  enable  it  to  establish  a  truly  community-based  program. 
This  will  begin  with  the  establishment  of  regional  offices  in  the  same  districts 
as  the  newly-organized  state  mental  health  regions.  The  offices  will  be  staffed 
with  a  regional  director  who  will  coordinate  all  after-care  activities  in  the 
region,  and  a  regional  treatment  director,  who  will  provide  at  least  minimal 
services  not  now  available.  A  second  component  of  this  program  will  involve 
the  establishment  of  a  community-based  correctional  treatment  center. 

Over  the  five  year  period  the  regional  office  capabilities  will  be  expand- 
ed, a  parole  volunteer  system  will  be  established,  as  will  a  system  of  commu- 
nity-based corrections  treatment  center,  and  models  will  be  established  for 
classification  and  training. 

Another  significant  part  of  the  Committee's  effort  to  improve  communi- 
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ty-based  services  to  juveniles  is  directed  toward  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  probation  and  parole,  and  in  doing  so,  to  provide  for  an  important  compo- 
nent of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  ju- 
venile offenders. 

To  improve  its  parole  services,  the  Department  has  decided  to  continue 
to  increase  its  utilization  of  resources  available  outside  the  criminal  justice 
system.  This  past  year  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  adopted  two  princi- 
ple models  to  maximize  its  use  of  external  resources.  The  first  model  is  to 
redefine  the  activities  of  the  parole  officer  so  that  he  functions  as  a  referral 
agent,  referring  the  youth  to  community  agencies  which  will  provide  direct 
services.  The  second  model  is  to  bring  more  resources  into  parole  services  in 
the  person  of  volunteers.  The  volunteers  include  a  range  of  skills  and  talent, 
professional  and  paraprofessional.  The  project  includes  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, training  and  supervision  of  volunteer  personnel. 

Model  juvenile  probation  programs  will  be  developed  and  implemented 
with  Committee  support  over  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period. 

Numerous  studies  have  suggested  that  when  probation  officers  are  able 
to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  supervision  and  service,  probation  can  be 
an  effective  means  of  rehabilitation.  The  Committee  has  supported  two  inten- 
sive juvenile  probation  projects  in  1969  and  1970.  Over  the  next  five  years, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  innovative  methods  to  reduce  caseloads  and/or 
allow  probation  officers  to  devote  more  time  to  the  youth,  and/or  make  use  of 
volunteers,  paraprofessionals  or  new  services.  Experimentation  with  new 
program  designs  will  be  encouraged,  and  programs  having  positive  results 
will  be  implemented,  and  Committee  support  in  this  area  will  be  expanded. 

(d)  Forecast  of  Results  and  Estimated  Accomplishments 

d-1    Overview: 

Over  the  next  five  years  an  increasing  portion  of  available  resources  will 
be  allocated  to  this  area.  This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system.  Juveniles  commit  such  a  large  portion  of  crimes  that 
the  success  of  these  programs  can  significantly  affect  the  number  of  cases  the 
criminal  justice  system  will  have  to  handle  in  the  future.  Thus,  the  Commit- 
tee has  placed  great  priority  on  these  programs  and  will  support  them  signifi- 
cantly in  coming  years. 

Should  the  Youth  Resources  Bureau  model  and  residential  centers  be- 
come an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  serious  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, our  resource  need  could  dramatically  increase. 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  Committee  will  assist  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services  and  juvenile  probation  services  in  improving  their  capabilities 
effectively  to  serve  youth.  Additionally,  increased  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  effectiveness  of  agencies  supporting  systems  that  are  capable  of  serving 
youth  as  well  as  continuing  development  and  refinement  of  various  Youth 
Resources  Bureau  models.  By  1973,  the  Committee  expects  to  be  concentrat- 
ing its  efforts  toward  establishment  of  additional  juvenile  treatment  method- 
ologies and  programs  aimed  at  re-integration  of  alienated  youth  into  society 
and  establishing  viable  alternatives  to  institutionalization.  We  expect  that 
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Committee  support  will  assist  all  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  in  having 
greatly  increased  juvenile  treatment  and  rehabilitation  capabilities  by  1975. 

d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  9  below  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and  accomplish- 
ments for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through  1975.  Where  possible, 
the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quantifiable  terms  for  each 
improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system  capabilities  at  each  year  of 
the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

Table  9  —  Objective  V  —  Juvenile  Delinquency:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Ac- 
complishments 1971-1975 

V-1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Provision  of  Community  Services: 

1971 

Continue  seven  Youth  Resource  Bureaus,  establish  two  additional 
referral/treatment  centers,  and  provide  support  for  purchase  of  treatment  services. 

Provide  continued  support  of  existing  three  Community  Residential  Centers 
as  alternatives  to  institutional  placement. 

Implement  Urban  Area  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Program,  devel- 
oped under  projects  (70-40,  70-42)  through  the  use  of  community  organization 
and  psychiatric  supervision  techniques. 

Continue  vocational  project  (70-43)  and  expand  vocational  training  to  serve 
60  youths. 

Continue  recreational-educational  enrichment  program  under  (70-44),  and 
establish  new  experimental,  educational  model,  namely,  a  school  to  serve  alienat- 
ed youth  as  alternative  to  public  system. 

Continue  demonstration  program  to  provide  mental  health  services  to  delin- 
quents and  their  families. 

1972 

Provide  support  for  12  Youth  Resource  Bureaus. 

Continue  support  for  three  Community  Residential  Centers,  and  add  an  addi- 
tional five  centers  in  major  cities  in  close  coordination  with  integrated  action  pro- 
grams for  concentrated  crime  areas. 

Continue  and  expand  support  for  Urban  Area  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Program. 

Design  and  demonstrate  Public  School  Delinquency  Prevention  in  "inner- 
city"  neighborhoods. 

Expand  vocational  training  projects  adding  another  training  unit,  with  a  total 
capacity  to  serve  120  youths. 

Continue  to  expand  to  other  major  cities,  recreational-educational  enrich- 
ment programs. 

Continue  and  expand  significantly  the  provision  of  mental  health  services  to 
delinquents  and  their  families,  coordinate  efforts  closely  with  Youth  Resource 
Bureaus,  and  residential  centers  under  integrated  action  programs  in  major  cities. 
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1973-1975 

Continue  support  for  1 2  Youth  Resource  Bureaus. 

Continue  support  for  five  Community  Residential  Centers,  establish  five  ad- 
ditional centers  in  major  cities  (total  of  ten  centers  for  1973-1975). 

Continue  support  for  Urban  Area  Delinquency  Prevention  Program. 

Implement  Public  School  Delinquency  Prevention  activities,  at  significantly 
expanded  level  of  support.  Emphasis  upon  "inner-city"  schools  in  major  cities. 

Provide  expanded  support  for  four  vocational-educational  training  programs, 
to  serve  total  of  150  youth  each  year  through  1975. 

Continue  recreational-educational  enrichment  programs. 

Continue  provision  of  mental  health  services  to  delinquents  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

V-1.02   Improvement  Program  —  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation  Capabilities 

1971 

Continue  Innovative  Education  Programs  (70-60),  to  provide  educational 
opportunity  to  120  youths  in  juvenile  institutions. 

Undertake  planning  for  a  comprehensive  community-based  program  to  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  institutionalization  and  after-care  resources,  including  commu- 
nity-based treatment  centers,  and  related  treatment/rehabilitation  services.  Demon- 
strate parole  volunteer  personnel  with  specialized  skills.  Continue  Model  Proba- 
tion Program  in  three  major  cities  with  juvenile  courts. 

(e)   Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 

e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $30,560,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and 
updating  on  an  annual  basis. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget 

Table  10  below  records  the  budget  projections  by  each  improvement 
program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

TABLE  10 

Multi- Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  V  —  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program  1971         1972         1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 

V-1.01.    Provision  of  Community  Services  1145  2700  4880  4880  4880  18485 
V-1.02.    Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation 

Capabilities  (1)  555  1720  2850  3350  3600  12075 

Total  1700  4420  7730  8230  8480  30560 

(1)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $200,000  is  programmed  for  1971  to  supplement  Block  Grant  Funds 
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(6)   Objective  VI —  Adult  Correctional  Services 

This  objective  focuses  upon  the  need  for  improved  rehabilitation  services  to  adult 
offenders  and  ex-offenders  within  correctional  institutions  and  community-based  set- 
tings. 

(a)   Needs  and  Problems 
a-1    Diversion: 
Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  alternatives  to  the  traditional  approach  to 
institutionalization. 

There  is  a  need  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  innovative  approaches  to 
diversion. 

Problems 

Lack  of  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 

Lack  of  experimentation  and  demonstration  of  innovative  approaches  to 

diversion  as  basis  for  programs. 

a-2  Sentencing  Improvements: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  undertake  research  and  develop  sentencing  criteria. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  implement  new  approaches  to  sentenc- 
ing. 

Problems 

Sentencing  criteria  are  not  uniform,  and  limited  in  scope  at  present. 

Limited  research  and  demonstration  of  new  approaches  to  sentencing 
available  as  basis  for  innovative  programs. 

a-3   Probation  Improvements: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  criteria  and  methodology  for  assessing  and 
accrediting  probation  officers. 

There  is  a  need  to  evaluate  the  use  of  specialized  caseloads  for  dealing 
with  addicts  and  youthful  offenders. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 
with  additional  staff  so  that  each  major  function  of  the  office  can  be  ade- 
quately performed. 

There  is  a  need  for  additional  probation  officers  to  reduce  caseloads. 

There  is  a  need  for  programs  for  coordinating  and  supervising  volun- 
teers. 

There  is  a  need  to  raise  educational  requirements  for  probation  officers 
at  least  to  the  minimum  level  suggested  by  the  NCCD,  and  additional  re- 
quirements should  be  established  for  the  positions  of  Assistant  Chief  Proba- 
tion Officer  and  Chief  Probation  Officer. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  an  organized  recruitment  program. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  implement  an  improved  specialized  in- 
service  training  program  for  adult  probation  and  parole  officers. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  in-service  training  courses  in  specialized 
areas  such  as  juvenile  work,  criminal  procedure,  and  correctional  sensitivity. 
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There  is  a  need  to  provide  adequate  referral  resources. 

There  is  a  need  for  adequate  community-based  alternatives  to  institu- 
tionalization. 

There  is  a  need  for  research  into  the  feasibility  of  expanding  the  use  of 
probation  as  an  alternative  to  institutionalization. 

There  is  a  need  for  adequate  research  staff  and  facilities. 

Problems 

Lack  of  criteria  and  methodology  for  assessing  and  accrediting  proba- 
tion officers. 

Lack  of  analysis  of  the  investigative  needs  of  probation. 

Only  a  few  probation  offices  have  established  specialized  caseloads  for 
addicts  and  youthful  offenders  and  no  evaluation  of  their  success  has  been 
attempted. 

Staff  authorized  for  Commissioner  of  Probation  is  inadequate. 

Probation  Officers  have  heavy  caseloads  along  with  responsibility  for 
pre-sentence  investigations  and  court  appearances. 

Lack  of  programs  for  coordinating  and  supervising  volunteers. 

Educational  requirements  for  probation  officers  are  below  the  minimum 
level  suggested  by  the  NCCD. 

No  additional  educational  requirements  have  been  established  for  the 
positions  of  Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officers  and  Chief  Probation  Officers. 

Lack  of  organized  recruitment  system. 

Lack  of  effective  programs  for  in-service  training  and  continued  educa- 
tion. 

Lack  of  adequate  referral  resources. 

Lack  of  adequate  community-based  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 

Lack  of  research  into  the  feasibility  of  expanding  the  use  of  probation 
as  an  alternative  to  institutionalization. 

Inadequate  research  staff  and  facilities. 
a-4   Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Training: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  analyze  existing  vocational  programs  and  to  plan  for 
optimum  use  of  outside  resources  to  supplement  those  programs. 

There  is  a  need  to  correct  inadequacies  in  Prison  industries  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  changes  and  improvement  in  industrial  personnel;  changes  in 
the  inmate  work  program. 

Problems 

Inadequate  evaluation  and  planning  capabilities  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs. 

Unemployment  is  a  significant  causal  factor  in  recidivism  among  males. 

Insufficient  analysis  of  existing  vocational  programs. 
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Inability  to  find  and  keep  meaningful  employment  is  often  based  on  lack 
of  vocational  and  educational  training. 

a-5   Education  Services: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  educational  services  now  being  provided  in 
institutions,  and  to  test  the  application  of  innovative  educational  programs  in 
a  community-setting. 

Educational  programs  are  needed  which  directly  relate  their  services  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  inmate  population  and  which  create  incentives  to 
encourage  state  colleges  and  universities  to  provide  educational  services  to 
inmates. 

Released  offenders  have  a  need  for  obtaining  education. 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  existing  community- 
based  programs  and  to  design  and  demonstrate  new  educational  programs. 

Problems 

High  recidivism  rates  correlate  to  a  great  degree  with  low  educational 
attainment. 

The  vast  majority  of  public  offenders  are  academic  failures  and  in  need 
of  remedial  education. 

The  development  of  academic  programs  has  been  hindered  by  inade- 
quate available  classroom  space  and  difficulties  in  attracting  and  retaining 
qualified  teachers. 

Methods  have  not  been  developed  to  fully  utilize  the  greater  depth  and 
variety  of  educational  resources  that  exist  within  the  community. 

a-6  Family  Services: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  bring  increased  family  and  counselling  services  into 
the  correctional  process. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  new  aspect  of  the  existing  counselling  pro- 
gram which  will  focus  on  family  problems. 

There  is  a  need  for  restoring  family  ties. 

Problems 

Confinement  in  a  correctional  institution  and  removal  from  normal  fam- 
ily life  produces  psychological  stresses  and  problems  in  addition  to  those 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  criminal  offense  for  which  the  inmate  was 
incarcerated. 

Reaction  of  both  the  inmate  and  his  family  to  his  confinement  may  in- 
crease the  problems  of  readjustment  and  re-integration  into  the  community. 
a-7   Referral  and  Follow-up: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  joint  planning  and  coordination  of  all  services  di- 
rected toward  rehabilitating  offenders. 
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There  is  a  need  to  bring  new  skills  and  resources  into  the  institutional 
and  reintegration  phases  of  the  rehabilitative  process. 

There  is  a  need  to  bring  the  resources  of  private  enterprise,  universities, 
mental  health  and  social  service  agencies  into  the  rehabilitation  process, 
through  referral  in  the  direct  provision  of  services. 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  process  of  referral  of  offenders  to  com- 
munity resources  upon  their  release  from  institutions. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  referral  program  designed  to  provide  services  to 
released  offenders. 

There  is  a  need  for  new  procedures  to  identify  at  early  stages  the  types 
of  offenders  who  can  best  be  handled  through  direct  referral  to  community- 
based  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Problems 

There  is  a  present  lack  of  procedures  and  techniques  for  identifying,  at 
early  stages  in  the  criminal  process,  offenders  who  can  best  be  handled 
through  direct  referral  to  community  rehabilitation  resources. 

There  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  information  on  exactly  what  vocational, 
educational,  psychological,  health  and  legal  services  should  be  made  avail- 
able in  community-based  rehabilitation  programs,  for  referral  and  follow-up 
purposes. 
a-8   Community- Based  Services  for  Offenders: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  building  or  re-building  solid  ties  between  the  offend- 
er and  the  community. 

There  is  a  need  for  integrating  or  re-integrating  the  offender  into  com- 
munity life. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  clinical  testing  screen  to  identify  appro- 
priate individuals  for  community-based  rehabilitation  and  to  identify  the 
form  of  treatment  needed  for  each  individual. 

There  is  a  need  to  involve  a  broad  range  of  people  in  the  community  in 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  within  institutions  need  to  be 
integrated  with  experiences  and  services  in  the  community. 

There  is  a  need  to  revise  statutory  restrictions  on  who  may  participate 

m 

in  work-release  programs  to  allow  more  participation. 

There  is  a  need  for  programs  to  assist  the  offenders  who  are  released 
outright  or  released  on  parole  in  the  task  of  adjusting  to  the  community. 

There  is  a  need  to  coordinate  services  to  inmates  within  correctional 
institutions  with  halfway  house  and  aftercare  services  upon  release. 

There  is  a  need  for  residential  centers  for  all  offenders  and  specialized 
residential  centers  for  particular  categories  (e.g.  drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
etc.). 

There  is  a  need  to  evaluate  all  community-based  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, to  improve  upon  existing  programs,  and  to  develop  new  methods. 
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Problems 

Confinement  in  correctional  institutions  is  far  more  costly  than  commu- 
nity dispositions:  greater  monetary  cost;  higher  recidivism  rates;  family  disor- 
ganization and  increased  welfare  costs;  and  waste  of  human  resources. 

There  is  a  present  lack  of  sufficient  community  rehabilitation  resources 
for  such  individuals. 

The  present  probation  and  parole  systems  do  not  have  sufficient  person- 
nel to  handle  a  significant  increase  in  community-based  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Institutional  rehabilitation  programs  often  do  not  adequately  meet  the 
difficulties  of  reintegration  into  the  community. 

Lack  of  effective  coordination  between  institutional  and  community 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Inadequate  aftercare  resources. 

Work-release  programs  have  not  been  widely  used  in  Massachusetts. 

Final  release  and  return  to  community  creates  great  stresses  and  strains 
of  readjustment. 

Lack  of  residential  centers  and  half-way  houses  for  released  offenders. 

Lack  of  special  residential  programs  oriented  to  special  categories  of 
offenders  (e.g.  alcoholics  and  drug  dependent  individuals). 

a-9   Correctional  Institutions: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  minimum  security,  non-walled,  urban-based  institu- 
tions to  house  the  more  hopeful,  adaptable  offenders. 

There  is  a  need  for  community  residential  centers  within  the  State 
correctional  system. 

There  is  a  need  for  special  facilities  for  first  offenders. 

There  is  a  need  for  pre-release  and  post-release  guidance  centers. 

There  is  a  need  for  reception  centers  for  the  classification  of  all  new 
commitments  to  State  institutions. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  clear  lines  of  authority  and  administrative 
responsibility  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  at  M.C.I.  Bridgewater. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  for  evaluation  and  planning  capabilities  that 
can  improve  the  ability  of  correctional  institutions  to  maximize  their  use  of 
available  resources. 

Problems 

The  great  majority  of  adult  offenders  incarcerated  in  Massachusetts  in- 
stitutions have  "served  time"  previously.  Of  those  released  to  the  community, 
better  than  half  are  recidivists. 

The  atmosphere  in  traditional  institutions  impedes  attempts  at  rehabili- 
tation. 
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The  heavy  emphasis  on  maximum-security  facilities  is  largely  unneces- 
sary, economically  impractical,  and  impedes  rehabilitation  efforts. 

Staff-inmate  relationships  are  typically  reserved  and  impersonal. 

The  state  system  has  no  community  residential  centers. 

Special  facilities  are  lacking  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
youthful  and  first  offender. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  no  reception  center  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  all  new  commitments  to  State  institutions. 

The  State  system  has  no  community  residential  centers, 
a- 10   Correctional  Personnel  Training  and  Development: 

Needs 

A  concerted  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  change  public  attitudes  toward 
correctional  work. 

Salaries  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  special  training  and  responsibili- 
ties required  in  correctional  work. 

The  statutory  provision  against  the  firing  of  persons  with  records  of 
commitments  in  institutions  should  be  repealed. 

Length  of  service  required  for  promotion  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Lateral  entry  should  be  permitted  for  qualified  personnel  above  begin- 
ning levels. 

Obstacles  to  removal  of  unsatisfactory  personnel  should  be  revised. 

In-service  training  programs  need  to  be  revised  to  emphasize  the 
"corrective"  as  opposed  to  the  "punitive"  function  of  the  present  day  institu- 
tion. 

More  opportunities  and  incentives  need  to  be  made  available  to  encour- 
age correction  officers  to  continue  their  formal  education  through  work 
study,  educational  furlough,  scholarship  programs  and  university  extension 
courses. 

To  alleviate  manpower  shortages  there  is  a  need  for  greater  utilization 
of  sub-professionals  (offenders,  ex-offenders,  custodial  officers,  citizen  volun- 
teers) in  the  correctional  institutions. 

Problems 

Difficulty  in  recruiting  qualified  correctional  officers  due  to:  low  pres- 
tige or  status  of  employment  in  corrections;  generally  dreary  working  condi- 
tions in  our  institutions;  often  hazardous  nature  of  correctional  work;  inade- 
quate salary  levels. 

Lack  of  maximum  utilization  of  volunteer  and  sub-professional  man- 
power resources. 

There  are  no  educational  requirements  for  correctional  officers. 

Statutory  provisions  prohibit  the  hiring  of  persons  with  a  record  of 
commitment. 

Civil  service  system:  stress  on  seniority  in  promotion;  and  obstacles  to 
removal  of  unsatisfactory  personnel. 
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The  training  program  for  correctional  officers  has  been  criticized  for  its 
basically  custodial  orientation. 

Lack  of  opportunities  and  incentives  for  correctional  officers  to  contin- 
ue their  education. 

a- 11   Parole: 

Needs: 

■ 

There  is  a  need  to  conduct  studies  to  determine  whether  organizational 
relationships  can  be  devised  which  will  help  to  foster  close  working  relation- 
ships between  the  Parole  Board,  the  Department  of  Correction  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Legal  Medicine  within  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  without 
sacrificing  the  independence,  objectivity,  and  visibility  of  the  parole  decision- 
making process. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  educational  and/or  experience  qualification 
for  members  of  the  Parole  Board. 

No  educational  requirements  exist  for  positions  of  parole  officer  or  pa- 
role supervisor. 

Civil  service  examinations  do  not  place  sufficient  emphasis  on  under- 
standing of  psychological  and  social  work  principles. 

Civil  service  selection  procedures  discourage  many  qualified  persons 
from  applying. 

Lack  of  organized  recruitment  system. 

Lack  of  adequate  in-service  training  programs  and  continuing  educa- 
tional programs. 

Inadequate  pre-release  services. 

Lack  of  coordination  planning  between  citizen  volunteer  groups  and  the 
parole  system. 

Lack  of  evaluation  of  feasibility  of  using  specialized  caseloads. 

At  present,  no  evaluative  research  on  parole  decisions,  or  parole  ser- 
vices is  conducted. 

Lack  of  availability  of  adequate  aftercare  and  referral  resources. 

(b)  Program  Objective  —  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

Correctional  institutions  play  a  significant  role  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  They  secure  the  public  safety  by  providing  supervision  and  restraint 
for  convicted  offenders.  Equally  significant,  they  can  be  a  valuable  resource 
within  the  continuum  of  treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  provided  by  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Correctional  institutions  (prisons,  houses  of  correc- 
tion and  jails)  perhaps  will  always  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Offenders  who  commit  serious  crimes  and  present  a  clear  danger  to 
society  require  restraint  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public.  Moreover,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crimes  they  have  committed  or  the  number  of  previous  offen- 
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ses  may  indicate  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  outside  of  an  institutional  set- 
ting. The  criminal  justice  system  has  not  been  successful  in  rehabilitating 
many  of  these  more  serious  offenders  through  other  approaches.  They  are 
individuals  whose  problems  are  severe  and  whose  receptivity  to  non-institu- 
tional programs  is  so  dulled  that  more  intensive  and  structured  rehabilitative 
programs  are  required  before  they  can  be  successfully  reintegrated  into  the 
community.  The  target  of  this  program  objective  is  focused  upon  improving 
the  quality  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for  offenders  who  require 
institutionalization  and  upon  improving  the  ability  of  correctional  agencies 
and  the  community  to  reintegrate  offenders  into  the  community  as  early  as  is 
commensurate  with  the  public  safety  and  the  capability  of  the  offender  to  re- 
enter society. 

b-2   Target: 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  aims  the  Committee  seeks  to  achieve  under 
this  objective  are  to  promote  needed  improvements  and  ensure  the  provision 
of  services.  Throughout  all  steps  of  the  correctional  process  (sentencing,  dis- 
positions, rehabilitation  and  reintegrating  of  the  offender  into  society)  to 
reduce  recidivism  of  adult  offenders. 

In  quantitative  terms  the  target  is:  TO  REDUCE  ADULT  OFFEND- 
ER RECIDIVISM  BY  10%  IN  5  YEARS. 

(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  Committee's  priorities  under  this  program  objective  are  directed  toward 
providing  new  skills  and  resources  to  the  institutional  and  reintegration  phases  of 
the  rehabilitative  process. 

The  Committee  will  support  improvement  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
capability  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  achieve  appropriate  and  effective  dispo- 
sitions, emphasizing  diversion  and  probation,  and  strengthen  community-based 
rehabilitation  and  treatment  capabilities. 

Throughout  the  Multi-Year  Plan  period  the  Committee's  efforts  will  be  fo- 
cused toward  assisting  correctional  institutions  to  make  maximum  use  of  its  re- 
sources, and  toward  bringing  outside  resources  into  correctional  institutions  —  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise,  universities,  mental  health  and  social  service  agen- 
cies. 

The  Committee  will  also  support  improvement  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  process  of  referral  of  offenders  to  community  resources  upon  their  release 
from  institutions. 

By  1975,  these  improvement  programs  should  result  in  the  development  of  a 
full  range  of  approaches  to  adult  correctional  services;  the  optimum  utilization  of 
those  rehabilitative  alternatives;  and  provide  a  continuity  among  the  various  ele- 
ments of  treatment  programming. 

c-1    Priority  Vl-1 :  Improve  Dispositional  Process: 

The  Committee  has  chosen  as  a  key  priority  the  improvement  of  com- 
munity-based alternatives  to  institutionalization.  These  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist  the  criminal  justice  system  in  achieving  appropriate  disposi- 
tions and  in  matching  offenders  with  relevant  treatment  plans.  Procedures 
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will  continue  to  be  developed  and  demonstrated  to  identify  at  early  stages  in 
the  criminal  process  offenders  who  can  be  best  handled  through  direct  refer- 
ral to  community  rehabilitation  resources  and  to  design  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  such  offenders  to  divert  them  from  the  system  and  provide  neces- 
sary follow-up. 

Improvement  Program  VI-1 .01:  Diversion: 

Diversion  away  from  the  criminal  justice  system  occurs  daily.  Every  po- 
lice warning  in  lieu  of  arrest  or  decision  not  to  charge  operates  as  an  early 
diversion.  In  many  of  these  cases,  a  wise  decision  has  been  made  not  to  proc- 
ess the  person  through  the  criminal  justice  system.  Nevertheless,  alternatives 
to  release,  or  release  with  a  warning  should  exist.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
direct  these  people  who  would  otherwise  be  released  or  prosecuted  into  vol- 
untary treatment  programs.  To  develop  and  demonstrate  more  appropriate 
and  effective  decisions  to  divert  people  out  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the 
Committee  will  support  experimental  approaches  during  the  Multi-Year  Plan 
period.  The  Committee  will  provide  support  to  an  agency  to  train  personnel 
to  work  out  treatment-rehabilitation  plans  as  alternatives  to  commitment  or 
criminal  proceedings.  These  approaches  are  not  limited  to  making  referrals 
to  conventional  social  service  agencies;  taking  and  holding  a  job,  or  partici- 
pating in  job  training  would  be  desirable.  To  insure  that  the  treatment  plans 
can  be  effected,  it  will  be  the  continued  responsibility  of  these  referral  agents 
and/or  their  supervisor  to  gain  greater  support  of  prosecutors  and  judges  to 
establish  liaison  with  social  service  agencies  and  with  companies. 

Improvement  Program  VI-1 .02:  Sentencing  Improvements: 

The  Committee  is  concerned  with  critical  correctional  decisions  —  that 
of  determining  when  an  offender  is  prepared  to  return  to  the  community. 
There  have  been  some  significant  developments  in  this  area  in  the  Common- 
wealth, particularly  the  release  programs  that  have  been  established.  Many  of 
the  potential  further  developments  concerning  the  issues  of  optimum  timing 
and  conditions  for  release  require  legislative  action  to  allow  correctional  au- 
thorities to  make  greater  use  of  their  professional  judgement.  At  this  time, 
correctional  discretion  concerning  release  is  limited  by  many  factors.  For 
example,  there  are  constraints  upon  sentencing  such  as  the  enumeration  of 
crimes  for  which  a  judge  is  required  to  sentence  to  a  specified  minimum  term 
in  the  case  of  a  second  offense.  Second,  there  is  a  requirement  that  individu- 
als committing  felonies  against  the  person  serve  at  least  two-thirds  of  their 
term  before  becoming  eligible  for  parole.  Third,  eligibility  for  work  release 
programs  is  limited  to  certain  categories  of  offenders.  And  finally,  the  deci- 
sion to  release  adults  is  made  by  the  Parole  Board,  which  operates  separately 
from  the  Department  of  Correction. 

During  the  Multi-Year  Plan  period,  the  Committee  will  work  toward 
legislative  changes  in  several  areas.  First,  the  Committee  has  established  a 
Criminal  Law  Revision  Commission.  One  major  part  of  the  proposed  revi- 
sion will  deal  with  sentencing,  as  discussed  under  this  improvement  program. 
The  Committee  will  also  work  with  correctional  agencies  to  expand  release 
programs  so  that  more  offenders  can  participate.  Some  examples  are  expand- 
ed work  release  and  educational  release. 
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An  ongoing  interchange  between  judicial  and  correctional  personnel  is 
essential  to  allow  them  to  understand  and  be  responsive  to  each  other's  prob- 
lems. The  Committee  has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  dialogue  and  in 
1969  and  1970  funded  programs  of  joint  judicial-correctional  seminars  to 
facilitate  effective  utilization  of  community-based  corrections  and  to  encour- 
age the  exchange  of  basic  essential  information  about  the  existing  community 
programs.  The  Committee  will  provide  continued  support  for  joint  judicial- 
correctional  seminars  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  include  correctional 
personnel  from  community-based  agencies  and  programs  and  will  address 
questions  surrounding  community-based  dispositions,  and  also  will  include 
judges  from  the  district  court  level. 

The  Committee  will  undertake  a  research  and  development  program 
beginning  in  1972  to  establish  criteria  for  sentencing  for  adoption  by  the 
Superior  and  District  Courts.  Special  attention  will  be  focused  upon  alterna- 
tives for  sentencing  to  institutions,  i.e.,  probation  or  community-based  treat- 
ment. 

c-2  Priority  Vl-2:  Provide  More  Effective  Probation  Services 

The  Committee  has  ranked  probation  services  improvements  as  a  key 
priority  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  betterment  of  adult  correctional  services  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Our  efforts  will  focus  upon  increasing  the  capabilities  of 
probation  offices  as  outlined  below. 

Improvement  Program  V  1-2.01:  Probation  Improvements 

In  order  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation  to  develop  criteria  and  a  methodology  to  assess  and  accredit  pro- 
bation offices,  and  make  needed  improvement,  the  Committee  will  continue 
to  support  the  assessment  and  accreditation  project.  The  improvements  pro- 
grams will  address  numerous  questions  including  the  role  of  the  probation 
office  and  the  probation  officers,  and  their  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  per- 
forming their  various  duties.  Optimum  uses  of  personnel  will  be  examined 
along  with  the  functions  of  investigating  and  collecting  information,  collect- 
ing money,  and  working  with  the  offender. 

c-3   Priority  VI-3:  Improve  Reintegration  of  Offenders  through  Community- 
based  Correction  Services: 

For  many  offenders,  community-based  corrections  programs  have  been 
identified  as  having  the  greatest  potential  for  successful  rehabilitation.  De- 
spite the  multiple  advantages  of  community-based  corrections,  institutional- 
ization probably  will  always  be  required  for  certain  categories  of  offenders. 
Those  offenders  who  must  be  confined  would  include  those  who  are  signifi- 
cantly dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  particularly  those  who  are  prone  to 
acts  of  violence.  Institutionalization  may  also  be  required  for  those  who 
might  be  called  not  rehabilitative  —  those  whose  pattern  of  significantly 
harmful  acts  has  proved  inalterable  —  as  well  as  the  professional  criminal 
who  has  made  a  calculated,  deliberate,  conscious  decision  to  engage  in  crimi- 
nal acts. 

Improvement  programs  related  to  rehabilitation  of  inmates  in  institu- 
tions are  discussed  also  under  this  priority.  As  the  resources  available  to  insti- 
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tutions  are  increased,  and  the  number  of  people  in  community  treatment  pro- 
grams grows  to  include  as  many  as  can  benefit  from  such  programs  without 
danger  to  the  community,  institutions  can  be  expected  to  be  able  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  offenders  who  require  confinement. 

The  Committee's  improvement  programs  emphasize  community-based 
corrections/rehabilitation  for  many  reasons:  Community-based  treatment  has 
the  advantage  of  not  removing  the  offender  from  his  community;  any  positive 
influences  in  his  life,  family,  job,  church  are  not  disrupted;  he  is  not  cutoff 
from  the  healthy  pleasures  and  rewards  of  a  normal  life,  the  rewards  of 
meaningful  employment,  family  life,  and  socially  useful  activity;  these  posi- 
tive experiences  cannot  be  duplicated  inside  an  institution.  Moreover,  he  is 
not  removed  from  the  environment  in  which  he  must  learn  to  live  successful- 
ly. It  should  also  be  noted  that  some  theories  of  the  causes  of  criminal  behav- 
ior indicated  that  community-based  components  are  essential  to  meaningful 
rehabilitation  programs.  "The  general  underlying  premise  for  the  new  direc- 
tions in  corrections  is  that  crime  and  delinquency  are  symptoms  of  failures 
and  disorganization  of  the  community  as  well  as  of  individual  offenders.  The 
task  of  corrections  therefore  includes  building  or  rebuilding  solid  ties  be- 
tween the  offender  and  community,  integrating  or  reintegrating  the  offender 
into  community  life  —  restoring  family  ties,  obtaining  employment  and 
education,  securing  in  the  large  sense  a  place  for  the  offender  in  the  routine 
functioning  of  society."1 

In  the  community,  the  offender  has  the  opportunity  to  associate  with 
people  of  all  kinds;  in  the  institution,  he  is  placed  in  a  community  of  crim- 
inals. This  association  provides  the  opportunity  to  exchange  information, 
learn  improved  criminal  techniques,  and  develop  a  confirmed  criminal 
identity. 

In  a  system  suffering  from  inadequate  financing,  relative  costs  are  al- 
ways important.  Without  considering  the  savings  resulting  from  lower  recid- 
ivism rates,  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  institutionalization  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  traditional  community-based  dispositions  (in  1966,  the  relative  per 
capita  costs  were  $3,400  for  institutions  —  $168  for  probation).  Moreover, 
the  removal  of  a  head  of  a  household  from  the  job  market  to  an  institution 
often  means  his  family  is  forced  to  go  on  welfare  and  thus  social  costs  are 
increased  further. 

In  light  of  the  advantages  and  promise  of  community-based  correctional 
programs,  the  Committee  has  decided  to  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
efforts  to  assisting  the  criminal  justice  system  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs.  Existing  institutional  and  community  programs  will  be 
strengthened,  new  programs  designed,  demonstrated,  and  implemented 
throughout  the  Multi-Year  Plan  period. 

Improvement  Program  VI-3.01:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Train- 
ing: 

In  1969  and  1970,  in  response  to  the  need  for  vocational  programs,  the 
Committee  awarded  a  grant  to  the  Department  of  Correction  to  analyze  ex- 

1Corrections  Task  Force  Report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  p.  7. 
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isting  vocational  programs  and  to  plan  for  optimum  use  of  outside  resources 
to  supplement  these  programs.  The  Department  of  Correction  has  provided 
the  Committee  with  an  evaluation  of  existing  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  a  design  of  optimum  procedures  for  conducting  vocational  train- 
ing with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  outside  resources,  including  recom- 
mendations for  specific  demonstration,  vocational  training  programs  to  be 
undertaken.  During  this  past  year,  the  Committee  has  begun  to  implement 
these  recommendations  and  continued  support  will  be  given  for  these  activi- 
ties during  1971-1975. 

Although  private  industry  may  be  well-equipped  for  the  tasks  of  job 
training  and  placement,  it  is  often  unable  to  provide  other  necessary  reinte- 
gration services  (e.g.  orientation  and  basic  education).  Therefore,  another 
vocational  rehabilitative  program  which  the  Committee  will  support  is  a 
LEAA  discretionary  fund  application  by  the  Department  of  Correction 
which  includes  among  its  program  components  the  provision  of  these  addi- 
tional reintegrative  services  at  the  same  time  that  vocational  training  is  pro- 
vided. The  program  for  which  continued  LEAA  support  is  being  sought  fo- 
cuses upon  the  need  to  coordinate  the  many  rehabilitative  services  needed 
and  contains  both  planning  and  demonstration  program  components.  This 
improvement  program  is  discussed  in  more  detail  under  the  program  objec- 
tive "Resources  and  Management." 

Provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programming  is  not  enough.  In- 
ability to  find  and  keep  meaningful  employment  is  often  based  upon  educa- 
tional failure.  Certain  verbal  and  arithmetic  skills  must  be  mastered  before 
holding  all  but  the  most  menial  jobs.  High  school  diplomas,  or  equivalency 
certificates,  not  to  mention  further  education,  are  required  for  an  increasing 
number  of  jobs.  Because  of  their  inherent  value  and  their  relationship  to  vo- 
cational success  during  1971-1975,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  support 
educational  programs  in  adult  correctional  institutions,  as  described  in  the 
next  improvement  program. 

Improvement  Program  VI-3.02:  Educational  Services 

Studies  of  the  inmate  population  of  Massachusetts  correctional  institu- 
tions suggest  that  the  vast  majority  of  public  offenders  are  academic  failures 
and  in  need  of  remedial  education.  Furthermore,  the  constraints  that  tradi- 
tional penal  institutions  place  upon  daily  activity  produce  a  significant 
amount  of  free  time  for  reading  and  study.  In  recognition  of  these  facts,  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  support  educational  programs  within  adult  insti- 
tutions during  the  period  1971-1975. 

Several  educational  programs  presently  provide  academic  instruction 
for  inmates.  State  institutions  offer  courses  in  core  high  school  academic  sub- 
jects and  allow  inmates  to  take  correspondence  courses  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Tutoring  programs  staffed  by  college  students  and 
the  privately  financed  STEP  program  have  supplemented  these  State  pro- 
grams. The  development  of  academic  programs  has  been  hindered,  however, 
by  inadequate  available  classroom  space  and  difficulties  in  attracting  and 
retaining  qualified  teachers. 
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Community  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  now  being 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  and  others  to  provide  educational  services  to 
qualified  students  who  are  inmates  of  correctional  institutions.  The  Commit- 
tee has  and  will  continue  to  support  efforts  to  improve  existing,  and  develop 
new,  remedial  or  college  level  academic  programs  for  inmates  of  both  State 
and  county  correctional  institutions.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  programs 
which  directly  relate  their  services  to  the  special  needs  of  the  inmate  popula- 
tion or  which  create  incentives  to  encourage  State  colleges  and  universities  to 
provide  educational  services  to  inmates. 

Improvement  Program  VI-3.03:  Family  Support: 

In  addition  to  vocational  and  educational  programs  discussed  above, 
increased  psychiatric  therapy  and  counselling  services  must  be  brought  into 
the  correctional  process. 

Confinement  in  a  correctional  institution  and  removal  from  normal  fam- 
ily life  produces  psychological  stresses  and  problems  in  addition  to  those 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  criminal  offense  for  which  the  inmate  was 
incarcerated.  Initial  psychological  and  family  difficulties  are  often  com- 
pounded by  the  separation  and  isolation  incidental  to  incarceration  in  a  penal 
institution.  The  reactions  of  both  the  inmate  and  his  family  to  his  confine- 
ment may  increase  the  problems  of  readjustment  and  reintegration  into  the 
community. 

Mental  health  units,  called  Counselling  Services,  have  been  operating  in 
each  of  the  major  State  correctional  institutions  since  1956,  providing  thera- 
py within  the  institutions  and  follow-up  treatment  after  release.  The  high 
quality  of  these  clinical  services  was  recognized  in  a  report  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission. 

In  response  to  the  family  problems  of  offenders,  the  Committee  will 
supplement  these  existing  services  through  the  development  of  a  specialized 
family  counselling  program  during  1971-1975. 

Improvement  Program  V 1-3. 04:  Referral  and  Follow-up: 

Successful  reintegration  of  offenders  from  correctional  institutions  in 
most  cases  requires  programs  which  facilitate  the  transition  from  a  highly 
structured  and  constrained  living  arrangement  to  a  relatively  non-supportive 
environment.  To  date,  Massachusetts  correctional  agencies  have  not  had  suf- 
ficient resources  to  develop  extensive  reintegration  programs.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  support  programs  which  will  introduce  communi- 
ty resources  into  the  correctional  reintegration  process  as  well  as  programs 
which  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  placing  a  higher  funding  priority  in  this 
area. 

Under  this  improvement  program,  the  Committee  will  support  a  referral 
program  designed  to  provide  services  to  released  offenders.  In  county  institu- 
tions where  inmates'  stays  are  typically  short,  the  referral  model  is  particular- 
ly promising. 

The  daily  average  population  of  all  jails  and  houses  of  correction  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  that  of  the  State  correctional  institutions,  the  annual 
commitment  rate  of  county  institutions  is  double  that  of  State  institutions. 
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Despite  significant  variation  among  the  programs  available  at  the  various 
county  institutions,  as  a  general  matter,  few  rehabilitative  services  are  provid- 
ed to  inmates.  In  light  of  the  large  number  of  offenders  who  pass  through 
these  institutions  and  the  fact  that  they  have  committed  less  serious  crimes 
and  therefore  might  be  considered  better  candidates  for  rehabilitation  than 
those  who  are  sent  to  State  institutions,  the  lack  of  services  in  county  institu- 
tions is  particularly  serious.  Since  the  stay  in  such  institutions  is  generally 
brief,  the  Committee  has  decided  to  support  efforts  to  utilize  this  confinement 
as  an  opportunity  to  develop  referrals  to  social  service  agencies  that  can  pro- 
vide services  upon  the  inmate's  release. 

The  resource  and  referral  agents  provided  by  these  programs  will  have 
the  task  of  identifying  inmates  in  need  of  particular  services,  attracting  as 
many  of  these  services  as  possible  into  the  institution,  but  primarily  concen- 
trating upon  providing  the  services  to  the  inmates  upon  their  release  through 
the  use  of  referral  and  follow-up  procedures. 

Improvement  Program  VI-3.05:  Community- Based  Services  for  Offend- 
ers: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  an  essential  part  of  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  programming  is  the  preparation  of  the  offender  for  his  return  to 
the  community.  Programs  which  pave  the  way  for  gradual  reintegration  and 
which  facilitate  the  necessary  adjustments  have  been  shown  to  create  an  in- 
creased potential  for  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  offender.  Programs 
which  are  most  apt  to  accomplish  these  goals  are  those  which  allow  offenders 
to  spend  part  of  their  time  under  supervision  in  supportive,  structured  com- 
munity-based programs. 

The  following  three  components  of  the  Committee  under  this  improve- 
ment program  are  described  below  which  will  utilize  community  resources  to 
assist  in  the  reintegration  process:  Work  release,  services  for  released  offend- 
ers within  a  residential  center,  and  community-based  follow-up  of  Norfolk 
Fellowship. 

Previous  accomplishments  in  work  release  programs  have  encouraged 
the  Committee  to  provide  substantial  support  for  these  efforts  throughout  the 
Multi-Year  Plan  period. 

To  integrate  programs  within  institutions  with  experiences  and  services 
outside  in  the  community,  a  partial  release  program,  work  release,  allows  the 
inmate  to  use  the  vocational  training  and  experience  he  received  within  the 
institution  to  gain  the  personal  and  financial  rewards  of  holding  a  job,  while 
still  returning  each  evening  to  the  relatively  structured,  supportive  environ- 
ment of  a  residential  center,  in  which  counselling  and  group  discussion  can 
help  him  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  are  arising  in  the  job. 

Traditionally,  work  release  programs  have  not  been  widely  used  within 
Massachusetts.  One  reason  for  this  is  a  statutory  requirement  that  partici- 
pants in  work  release  programs  must  "be  housed  and  supervised  in  a  separate 
place."1  To  increase  the  number  of  people  participating  in  work  release  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  auxiliary  services,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Department  of  Correction  and  the  counties  to  expand  their  facilities, 
and  its  rehabilitative  services  for  those  participating  in  work  release. 

JM.G.L.  c.  127.  86D. 
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Final  release  and  return  to  the  community  creates  greater  stresses  and 
strains  of  readjustment  than  those  created  by  partial  daily  release  to  partici- 
pate in  an  employment  program.  The  loneliness,  difficulties  in  securing  em- 
ployment and  making  new  friends  which  accompany  release  after  long  con- 
finement accentuate  the  released  offender's  other  problems.  Therefore,  sup- 
plementary programs  will  be  provided  to  assist  the  released  offender  in  the 
task  of  readjusting  to  the  community. 

Another  major  emphasis  under  this  improvement  program  is  directed 
toward  the  provision  of  services  in  residential  centers.  These  residential  cen- 
ters will  meet  certain  standards  established  by  a  recently  completed  study  and 
will  provide  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  identified. 

Some  categories  of  ex-offenders  may  require  a  special  residential  pro- 
gram oriented  to  their  individual  needs.  To  achieve  this  in  keeping  with  the 
goal  of  a  continuum  of  services  through  the  stages  of  institutionalization  and 
reintegration,  all  aftercare  programs  for  offenders  will  be  coordinated  with 
these  treatment  programs  begun  within  the  institution. 

Other  groups  of  offenders  may  not  need  the  intensive  support  and  super- 
vision of  a  residential  program.  Group  counselling  sessions,  the  services  of  an 
adult  resources  bureau  or  supportive  relationships  may  be  sufficient  to  help 
an  offender  through  the  difficult  period  of  readjustment. 

The  last  two  elements  under  this  improvement  program  category  in- 
clude the  Norfolk  Fellowship,  and  a  comprehensive  System  of  Residential 
Centers  for  the  City  of  Boston,  which  are  discussed  below. 

The  Norfolk  Fellowship  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  effective  reha- 
bilitative programs  used  by  the  Massachusetts  correctional  systems.  It  oper- 
ates by  bringing  an  outside  resource,  volunteers,  into  the  correctional  institu- 
tions to  meet  with  inmates  in  discussion  and  social  groups.  Continuity  be- 
tween institutionalization  and  release  is  established  by  two  different  methods. 
The  first  is  continued  meetings  of  ex-offenders  and  volunteers  after  release. 
The  second  is  Project  Re-entry,  in  which  ex-offenders  return  to  the  correc- 
tional institution  to  talk  to  those  still  inside.  Although  continuity  in  the  form 
of  continuing  supportive  relationships  helps  ease  the  transition  from  the  insti- 
tution to  the  community,  additional  help  is  needed.  The  Committee  will  pro- 
vide continued  support  to  the  Department  of  Correction  to  provide  addition- 
al community  components  for  the  Norfolk  Fellowship.  Supportive  services 
and  referrals  to  social  agencies  will  be  the  principal  components. 

The  elements  of  the  improvement  program  discussed  above  are  designed 
to  assist  the  criminal  justice  system  to  provide  effective  community-based 
programs.  Each  focuses  upon  one  part  of  the  criminal  justice  rehabilitative 
process  —  probation,  institutionalization,  or  aftercare  and  explores  methods 
for  improving  treatment  resources  within  that  part.  Over-emphasis  on  the 
stages  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  however,  may  create  artificial  distinctions 
between  populations  which  might  be  treated  together,  or  in  a  different  mix. 
The  creation  of  optimum  treatment  populations  should  be  based  on  other 
relevant  criteria  such  as  the  relative  needs  for  physical  and  psychological 
security. 
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In  an  effort  to  create  new  treatment  resources  organized  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  other  than  the  stage  of  the  particular  offender  in  the  criminal  justice 
process,  the  Committee  will  provide  continued  support  to  the  City  of  Boston 
to  implement  an  integrated  system  of  residential  treatment  centers.  Boston,  in 
cooperation  with  the  relevant  correctional  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  have  determined  what  treatment  modalities  and  environmen- 
tal rehabilitation  centers  currently  are  available  to  the  City  and  what  types 
need  to  be  established.  Physical  facilities,  staff  requirements,  and  programs 
have  been  and  will  be  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  existing  resources. 


(d)   Multi-  Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 
d-1    Overview: 

Present  efforts  to  test  new  approaches  for  improved  adult  correctional 
services,  such  as  the  work  release  program,  model  probation  offices,  residen- 
tial center  programs  for  released  offenders,  and  design  of  alternatives  to 
commitment  will  continue  at  an  increased  level  throughout  the  Multi- Year 
Plan  period.  This  is  an  area  in  which  new  programs  will  have  to  be  thorough- 
ly tested  before  truly  effective  methods  for  institutional  and  community-based 
treatment  can  be  established.  The  Committee  is  committed  to  the  expansion 
of  the  early  diversion  and  community-based  treatment  concept,  and,  thus, 
plans  to  allocate  a  large  portion  of  its  total  resources  to  these  programs. 

The  Committee  expects  to  have  a  number  of  institutional  and  communi- 
ty-based treatment  programs  operating  throughout  the  Commonwealth  by 
1972.  During  that  time,  and  through  1975,  the  early  diversion  and  communi- 
ty-based treatment  methodology  will  be  refined  and  tested  so  that  future 
models  to  be  supported  will  be  able  to  reach  a  high  level  of  effectiveness  in 
treating  initial  instances  of  deviance.  The  Committee's  support,  then,  will  be 
toward  initiation  of  models,  their  refinement,  and  their  eventual  adoption  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  individuals  with  severe  problems  will 
continue  to  be  institutionalized  before  they  can  be  successfully  reintegrated 
into  the  community.  Therefore,  from  1971  through  1975,  the  Committee  will 
devote  significant  support  to  efforts  for  the  development  of  more  intensive 
and  structured  rehabilitative  programs  in  institutions.  We  expect  that  all  in- 
stitutions within  the  Commonwealth  will  have  effective  treatment/rehabili- 
tation programs  by  1975. 

d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  1 1  on  the  accompanying  page  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated 
results  and  accomplishments  for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  period  1971  through 
1975.  Where  possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in 
quantifiable  terms  for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system 
capabilities  at  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 
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Table  11  —  Objective  VI  —  Adult  Correctional  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Ac- 
complishments 1971-1975 

VI- 1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Diversion 

1972 

Support  will  be  given  for  demonstration  and  implementation  of  Experimental 
Approaches  to  Diversion.  In  two  major  cities  a  screening  mechanism  will  be  estab- 
lished to  divert  offenders  from  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  treatment/rehabili- 
tation services  will  be  provided  for  those  diverted. 

1973 

Diversion  projects  will  be  continued  to  two  cities,  and  an  additional  two  proj- 
ects will  be  initiated. 

1974-1975 

Provide  continued  support  for  Diversion  projects  in  four  major  cities,  closely 
coordinated  with  concentrated  programs. 

VI-1.02.   Improvement  Program  —  Sentencing  Improvements 

1971 

Provide  continued  support  for  Interdisciplinary  Judicial-Correctional  Semi- 
nars, begun  under  project  (70-56),  including  the  participation  of  attorneys,  judges, 
and  correctional  agency  personnel. 

1972-1973 

Provide  continued  support  for  Judicial-Correctional  Seminars. 

Undertake  and  complete  research  and  development  of  sentencing  criteria  to 
improve  the  fairness  of  the  dispositional  process. 

Provide  support  for  the  development  and  demonstration  of  new  approaches 
to  sentencing  emphasizing  community-based  dispositions,  increased  use  of  proba- 
tion, and  suspended  sentencing,  including  evaluation  of  new  approaches. 

VI-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Probation  Improvements 

1971 

Continue  efforts  begun  under  project  (70-48)  and  prepare  sets  of  standards 
to  Assess  and  Accredit  Probation  Offices  to  achieve  more  uniform,  and  upgraded 
probation  services. 

VI-3.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Training 

1971 

Implement  Vocational  Training  and  Education  Program  developed  under 
project  (70-59),  including  job  development  and  placement,  aftercare  supportive 
services. 

1972-1975 

Provide  continued  and  expanded  support  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
grams, and  broader  programs  to  include  New  Careers  Training  and  Placements 
within  correctional  system,  and  increased  use  of  volunteers. 
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VI-3.02.   Improvement  Program  —  Educational  Services 
1971-1975 

Provide  support  for  the  provision  of  educational  services  to  about  350-400 
inmates  each  year,  including  teaching  of  college  level  courses,  high  school  equiva- 
lency, cultural  and  educational  enrichment,  to  utilize  televised  and  live  instruction, 
and  the  furnishing  of  study  materials  and  teaching  aids. 

A  total  of  1750-2000  inmates  will  receive  education  services  and  instruction 
over  the  1971-1975  period. 
VI-3.03.   Improvement  Program  —  Family  Services 
1971 

Implement  program  design  developed  under  (70-62)  to  provide  Family 
counselling  and  related  family  services  to  inmates  in  an  effort  toward  improving 
the  process  of  reintegrating  offenders  into  the  community. 

1972-1975 

Provide  continued  and  significantly  expanded  support  for  Family  Services 
Programs  at  all  M.C.I,  facilities. 
VI-3.04.   Improvement  Program  —  Referral  and  Follow-up 
1971 

Provide  continued  support  for  the  County  Referral  Units  established  under 
project  (70-63),  and  initiate  two  additional  units  at  selected  county  institutions. 

1972-1975 

Continue  support  for  referral  and  follow-up  services  at  eight  institutions. 
VI-3.05.   Improvement  Program  —  Community- Based  Services  for  Offenders 
1971 

Continue  and  expand  Work  Release  Program  developed  under  (70-51)  for 
inmates  at  M.C.I,  facilities.  Continue  support  for  Norfolk  Fellowship,  project  (70- 
53),  and  increase  number  of  "out-mate"  volunteers  and  ex-inmates  capabilities  to 
render  follow-up  support  services  to  released  offenders. 

Continue  development  of  a  Comprehensive  Community-Based  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Program  in  the  City  of  Boston,  begun  under  project  (70-54, 
and  70-52). 

1972-1975 

Significantly  expand  implementation  of  work  release  program. 

Provide  continued  support  for  Norfolk  Fellowship.  Implement  Comprehen- 
sive Community-Based  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Program  in  Boston,  and 
other  selected  major  cities,  coordinate  efforts  with  integrated  action  programs 
administered  by  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agencies. 

(e)   Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 

e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $13,570,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 
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e-2    Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  12  below  records  the  budget  projects  by  each  improvement  pro- 
gram for  each  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

(7)   Objective  VII  —  Drugs! Alcohol 

This  objective  is  focused  upon,  and  concerns  the  problem  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  the  need  for  improved  criminal  justice  system  and  community  resources 
emphasizing  community-based  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services. 

(a)   Needs  and  Problems 

a-1    Drug  Treatment  Program: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  law  enforcement  and 
human  service  agencies  to  respond  effectively  to  drug  problems. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  implement  community-based  drug  treat- 
ment programs. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  special  facilities  in  institutions  for  drug  offend- 
ers. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  multi-model  drug  treatment  programs  in 
areas  where  drug  abuse  constitutes  a  significant  law  enforcement  and  health 
problem. 

There  is  a  need  to  focus  upon  drug  treatment  as  a  responsibility  of  so- 
cio-medical  agencies,  rather  than  a  responsibility  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 

tem  TABLE  12 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  VI  —  Adult  Correctional  Service 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

VI- 1.01.  Diversion 
VI- 1.02.  Sentencing  Improvements 
VI-2.01.  Probation  Improvements 
VI-3.01.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 

Training 
VI-3.02.  Educational  Services 
VI-3.03.  Family  Services 
VI-3.04.  Referral  and  Follow-Up 
VI-3.05.  Community-Based  Services  for 

Offenders 

Total 
Problems 

Law  enforcement  agencies  are  not  well-equipped  to  respond  to  drug 
problems  which  may  be  more  appropriately  handled  by  socio-medical  agen- 
cies. 

In  virtually  all  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  drug  treatment  programs  are 
minimal  or  non-existent. 
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797/ 

1972 

1 973 

1974 

1975 

1971-1975 



150 

450 

450 

450 

1500 

50 

100 

125 

100 

100 

475 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

100 

200 

200 

200 

200 

900 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

500 



25 

200 

450 

450 

1575 

120 

200 

200 

200 

200 

920 

395 

995 

2095 

2095 

2095 

7675 

790 

1770 

3370 

3595 

3595 

13570 

There  is  a  lack  of  special  facilities  and  services  in  institutions  to  treat 
drug  offenders. 

Community-based  drug  treatment  efforts  are  fragmented  and  under-re- 
sourced. 

Drug  abusers  are  treated  as  criminals,  and  a  more  humanely  socio-med- 
ical  approach  is  needed. 

a-2  Specialized  Caseloads: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  evaluate  the  use  of  specialized  caseloads  for  dealing 
with  addicts. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  adequate  referral  resources  to  supplement 
probation  of  drug  abusers. 

Problems 

Probation  officers  cannot  provide  the  careful  attention  needed  by  drug- 
dependent  probationers  because  of  excessive  caseloads. 

Drug  addicts  on  probation  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  needed  community 
rehabilitative  and  treatment  services. 

a-3   Intelligence  System  Development: 

There  is  a  need  to  obtain  intelligence  about  use  of  drugs  in  the  cities 
and  towns. 

There  is  a  need  to  make  available  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
information  about  drug  use. 

Problems 

There  is  a  lack  of  a  means  to  store  and  retrieve  information  about  drug 
use. 

There  is  an  inability  on  the  part  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  drug  use  in  the  adjoining  communities. 

a-4   Community  Alcohol  Detoxification: 

Needs 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  provide  civil  treatment  alternatives  for  alco- 
holics. 

There  is  a  need  to  substantially  increase  community-based  resources  to 
provide  treatment. 

Problems 

The  criminal  justice  response  to  alcoholism  is  not  effective,  and  waste- 
ful of  limited  system  resources. 

Civil  treatment  alternatives  and  community  resources  to  provide  com- 
prehensive treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  alcoholics  are  severely  limited. 

Alcoholism  is  more  a  problem  for  social-medical  concern  than  that  of 
law  enforcement. 

There  is  a  severe  lack  of  different  types  of  alcohol  treatment  facilities  in 
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the  Commonwealth  including  soberariums,   half-way  houses,   rest  houses, 
long-term  residences,  and  detoxification  centers. 

(b)   Program  Objective  —  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  three  clear  trends  in  the  use  of  drugs  in 
Massachusetts:  the  use  of  drugs  of  all  kinds  is  sharply  rising;  a  steady  decline 
is  evident  in  the  average  age  of  the  drug  user  and  the  drug  use  pattern  is  evi- 
dencing a  diffusion  of  use  from  the  manifestly  alienated  and  depressed  core 
city  residents  to  social  groups  in  all  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Commensurate  with  or  perhaps  exceeding  this  trend  of  increasing  drug 
use  is  a  growing  public  concern.  This  concern  is  more  frequently  focusing 
upon  the  opiates,  the  amphetamines  and  the  barbiturates.  While  each  of  these 
drugs  properly  used  and  under  appropriate  supervision  has  acceptable  medi- 
cal uses,  the  improper  use  of  these  drugs  may  result  in  associated  psychologi- 
cal or  health  damage  and/or  drug  dependency.  Within  this  program  objective, 
"drug  dependency"  refers  to  either  a  psychic  or  physical  compulsion  to  take  a 
drug,  whether  an  opiate,  amphetamine,  barbiturate,  psychotrope,  or  alcohol, 
on  a  continuous  or  periodic  basis  in  order  to  experience  the  drug's  psychic 
effects  or  avoid  the  discomfort  of  its  absence. 

The  public  concern  with  drug  dependency  and  improper  drug  use  has 
sometimes  been  expressed  through  open  meetings,  letters  to  newspapers, 
formation  of  drug  advisory  committees  and  occasional  initiation  of  treatment 
or  prevention  programs.  But  most  often,  the  initial  and  most  strenuous  efforts 
by  the  public  have  been  to  call  upon  the  criminal  justice  system  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  Law  enforcement  agencies,  however,  are  not  well-equipped  to 
respond  to  the  many  aspects  of  this  problem  which  are  more  appropriately 
classified  as  social,  medical,  psychological  or  mental  health  problems  than  as 
law  enforcement  problems. 

Alcohol  dependency  and  the  improper  use  of  alcohol  is  a  parallel  prob- 
lem to  the  drug  problem  for  the  criminal  justice  system.  During  the  1968- 
1969  statistical  year  in  the  district  courts  of  Massachusetts,  excluding  the 
Boston  Municipal  Court,  261,582  criminal  cases  were  begun  (omitting  auto- 
mobile violations).  Of  these  cases,  63,914  were  for  drunkenness  or  operating 
an  automobile  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  These  cases  repre- 
sent 24.4%  of  the  total  figure.  The  latter  figure,  however,  does  not  reflect  the 
alcohol  abusers  or  the  alcohol-dependent  individuals  who  were  arrested  for 
the  commission  of  other  crimes  while  intoxicated. 

The  net  results  of  the  processing  of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcohol-depen- 
dent individuals  through  the  criminal  justice  system  has  begun  to  drain  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  its  resources  for  a  problem  of  which  a  significant  portion 
is  social  and  medical  in  nature.  All  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
including  the  police,  the  courts,  and  correctional  agencies  are  significantly 
affected  by  the  problem. 

b-2   Target: 

The  target  of  this  objective  is  to  provide  for  the  effective  treatment  and 
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rehabilitation  of  drug  and  alcohol-dependent  individuals  through  civil  proc- 
esses as  an  alternative  to  traditional  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem response  to  drug/alcohol  problems. 

(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

At  the  present  time,  the  first  priority  need  in  the  drug  area  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  the  provision  of  treatment  resources.  In  virtually  all  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth,  drug  treatment  programs  are  minimal  or  non-existent.  Therefore, 
given  the  critical  need  by  the  criminal  justice  system  for  a  rapid  and  massive  infu- 
sion of  resources  for  treatment  programs,  the  Committee  will  give  continued,  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  further  development  of  community-based  treatment  pro- 
grams by  local  communities,  Probation  and  Parole. 

The  Committee  also  will  continue  to  provide  support  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  fulfilling  his  statutory  mandate  to  train  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  drug 
area.  It  is  essential  to  provide  law  enforcement  officers  with  advanced  training  re- 
lated to  the  nature  of  drugs  and  drug  dependency,  alternative  approaches  to  pre- 
vention and  treatment,  drug  laws,  the  development  of  appropriate  law  enforcement 
practices  and  procedures,  and  the  exercise  of  discretion. 

c-1   Priority  VII-1:  Provide  Community- Based  Drug  Treatment: 

The  New  England  Economic  Research  Foundation  has  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  to  20,000  heroin  addicts  in  New  England  and  40,000  to 
80,000  persons  dependent  on  drugs  other  than  heroin.  Professors  Hallgrin 
and  Martin  of  Northeastern  University  have  estimated  that  there  are  4,000 
heroin  addicts  alone  in  the  City  of  Boston.  As  the  phenomenon  of  drug  use 
has  spread  from  the  urban  core  city  areas  to  suburban  and  rural  areas,  the 
number  of  communities  affected  by  drugs  has  significantly  increased  and  the 
need  for  assistance  in  establishing  effective  community-based  drug  treatment 
programs  has  risen.  Within  correctional  agencies,  the  need  for  drug  treatment 
programs  is  also  evident.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  by  individuals  oper- 
ating in  both  national  and  Massachusetts  correctional  agencies  that  25-50% 
of  their  population  have  substantial  drug  problems. 

Under  St.  1969  c  889,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  is  mandated  to 
oversee  the  provision  of  drug  treatment  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  in- 
cluding the  licensing  of  facilities  within  local  cities  and  towns  for  use  by  the 
communities  and  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  Correctional  agencies 
must  provide  treatment  programs  for  probationers,  inmates,  and  parolees  as 
well. 

Improvement  Program  VII-1. 01:  Drug  Treatment: 

Given  both  the  rapid  increase  in  the  need  for  drug  treatment  facilities, 
and  the  general  recognition  by  correctional  and  rehabilitation  personnel  that 
community-based  programming  is  preferable,  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
support  the  establishment  of  demonstration  community-based  treatment  pro- 
grams based  on  varying  treatment  modalities.  At  this  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  drug  treatment  programs,  the  Committee  will  continue  its  support 
of  multi-modal  programs  to  experiment  with  and  evaluate  various  combina- 
tions and  variations  of  approaches  in  order  to  determine  which  approaches 
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will  be  most  effective  in  the  Commonwealth.  Different  patients  and  different 
categories  of  patients  respond  to  different  kinds  of  treatment,  and  only  by 
continued  clinical  experimentation  with  alternative  treatment  modalities  can 
the  whole  field  of  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  be  furthered  and  rendered 
most  effective. 

To  maintain  an  appropriate  response  to  the  need  for  community-based 
drug  treatment  programs,  the  Committee  will  support  programs  to  deal  with 
opiate-dependent  individuals  from  similar  communities,  but  the  programs 
will  utilize  different  types  of  treatment  methods,  staff  and  facilities.  Another 
program  will  deal  with  an  amphetamine-barbiturate,  drug-dependent  popula- 
tion from  a  different  kind  of  community.  An  essential  part  of  each  program 
will  be  a  substantial  evaluative  component.  The  Committee  will  utilize  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  to  aid  it  in  mon- 
itoring and  evaluating  the  programs. 

Improvement  Program  VII-1 .02:  Specialized  Caseloads: 

While  it  is  clear  that  it  is  best  to  treat  an  individual  before  he  enters  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  thereby  reduce  numbers  of  people  the  system 
must  handle,  it  is  recognized  that  large  numbers  of  people  will  continue  to 
flow  through  the  system.  Within  the  system,  the  most  effective  correctional 
results  at  least  cost  occur  when  treatment  is  provided  in  the  community.  In 
1969  and  1970,  the  Committee  funded  the  design  of  a  specialized  drug  pro- 
bation caseload  project  and  will  continue  to  provide  support  for  implemen- 
tation. 

The  Committee  will  continue  for  one  more  year  to  provide  support  for  a 
reduced  caseload  program  in  order  to  allow  for  the  delivery  of  the  drug-de- 
pendent probationers  of  the  amount  of  supportive  services  they  require.  In 
addition  to  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  probation  officer,  the  probationer 
will  have  the  benefit  of  referrals  to  community  rehabilitative  and  treatment 
services  and  of  otherwise  unavailable  supportive  services  obtained  through 
purchase  or  contract.  This  effort  is  important  not  only  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  particular  approach  to  improved  probation  services,  but  also  as  a  forerun- 
ner for  the  kinds  of  probation  and  related  services  that  are  required  by  the 
comprehensive  drug  rehabilitation  bill.1 

Another  component  of  the  Committee's  community-based  drug  treat- 
ment projects  involves  support  of  the  Parole  Board  as  it  initiates  its  first  resi- 
dential drug  treatment  program.  During  the  development  of  the  1970  Com- 
prehensive Plan,  the  Committee  has  been  working  with  the  Parole  Board  on 
a  refinement  of  the  1969  specialized  parole  caseload  (Project  69-25). 

The  Parole  Board  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  Corrections  and  the  City  of  Boston  has  established  a  drug  halfway  house 

JIn  1969,  the  legislature  passed  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  drug  bill  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  dependency  with  a  newly  formed  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  in  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health.  Among  the  many  mandates  given  the  Division  was  the  responsibility  to  implement  plans  for 
comprehensive  drug  treatment  and  prevention  programs;  to  prepare,  disseminate  and  publish  educational  materials; 
to  cooperate  with  departments  of  education,  police,  courts,  corrections  and  private  programs  in  the  development 
of  prevention  and  treatment  programs;  and  to  train  professional  and  paraprofessional  workers  in  the  treatment 
of  drug  dependent  persons.  The  new  Division  and  its  new  director  are  presently  commencing  the  process  of 
meeting  these  mandates. 
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in  the  City.  Treatment  of  the  drug-dependent  offender  has  begun  at  the  clas- 
sification process  in  the  correctional  institutional  treatment  programming  and 
outpatient  aftercare  provided  from  the  halfway  house.  The  program  in  the 
halfway  house  is  operated  by  ex-addicts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Parole 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  Eventually,  probationers  may 
be  included  within  the  program. 

The  need  for  community-based  drug  treatment  programs  require  that 
the  Committee  support  the  development  of  model  alternative  treatment  ap- 
proaches over  the  next  few  years  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period.  Support  for 
the  development  of  longer-range  programming  can  only  come  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Drug  Rehabilitation. 

c-2  Priority  VI 1-2:  Assist  the  Attorney  General  to  Develop  a  Drug  Intelli- 
gence Information  System. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  which  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  dependent  persons  have  identified  a 
priority  need  for  an  information  system  specifically  tailored  to  drug  law  en- 
forcement. The  need  for  a  Drug  Intelligence  System  reflects  numerous  prob- 
lems, including  lack  of  available  data,  inadequate  handling  capabilities,  and 
inadequate  communication  channels  for  disseminating  information  related  to 
the  detection,  apprehension  and  effective  prosecution  of  illicit  dealers  in 
drugs;  lack  of  coordinated  readily  accessible  demographic  data  for  effective 
prevention  and  education  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependency; 
and  lack  of  integrated  data  regarding  the  resources  available  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  dependent  persons.  The  law  enforcement  officials 
lack  adequate  and  readily  available  information  for  appropriate  referrals 
with  regard  to  drug  dependent  persons. 

To  overcome  these  deficiencies,  the  Committee  will  provide  support  to 
assist  the  Attorney  General  to  develop  a  Drug  Intelligence  Information  Sys- 
tem that  will  utilize  the  advances  of  modern,  sophisticated  computer  technol- 
ogy- 

Improvement  Program  VI 1-2. 01  Intelligence  System  Development 

The  Committee  will  support  the  development  and  demonstration  of  a 
Drug  Intelligence  System,  including  methodology  for  data  collecting;  devel- 
opment of  "software"  or  programing  for  data  analysis  and  retrieval;  and,  a 
strategy  for  insuring  the  confidentiality  of  the  data.  The  System  will  be  used 
by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Connections,  Drug  Abuse  Section  of  Department  of  Attorney  General  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

c-3   Priority  VII-3:  Develop  Community- Based  Alcohol  Detoxification: 

Community-based  alcohol  treatment  programs  are  significant  because 
they  will  improve  the  services  provided  to  alcohol-dependent  individuals  and 
will  allow  the  criminal  justice  system  to  free  a  significant  amount  of  resources 
for  other  activities  related  to  the  reduction  of  crime.  Massachusetts  has  over 
200,000  known  alcoholics  and  Greater  Boston  has  the  second  highest  rate  of 
alcoholism  in  the  nation. 
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The  handling  of  large  numbers  of  alcoholic  offenders  by  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  inhumane  as  well  as  burdensome  and  ineffective.  The  police 
and  courts  do  not  have  the  medical  resources,  facilities  or  time  to  adequately 
assist  the  alcoholic  in  need  of  treatment.  Correctional  institutions  house  and 
feed  but  for  the  most  part  do  not  treat.  The  result  is  a  revolving  door  system 
of  repeated  arrests  and  releases  that  serve  neither  as  treatment  nor  deter- 
rence. 

What  is  needed  is  a  socio-medical  approach.  However,  recent  surveys  of 
facilities  and  services  for  alcoholics  outside  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
Massachusetts  indicate  that  existing  resources  fall  far  short  of  the  need.  Fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Division  of  Alcoholism  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  are  mainly  outpatient  clinics  in  general  hospitals.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons are  taken  into  jails  and  prisons  for  public  drunkenness,  they  remain  but 
a  short  time  and,  returning  to  the  streets,  find  few  houses,  jobs,  and  medical 
services  open  to  them. 

Improvement  Program  VIl-3.01:  Community  Alcohol  Detoxification: 

In  order  to  permit  the  criminal  justice  system  to  transfer  the  responsibil- 
ity for  individuals  with  alcohol-related  problems  to  non-criminal  justice  agen- 
cies, it  is  necessary  that  there  be  programs  for  these  individuals.  The  Com- 
mittee will  expand  the  development  of  alternative  programs  to  free  the  re- 
sources of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which 
effective,  comprehensive  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  are  devel- 
oped. 

The  Committee  will  substantially  support  local  communities  and  the 
Division  of  Alcoholism  in  the  development  of  several  approaches  to  Commu- 
nity-based treatment  programs.  The  Committee  in  its  efforts  will  seek  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  the  Division  of  Alcoholism.  The  Committee's  major 
focus  in  the  area  is  the  continued  development  of  a  greater  detoxification 
capability  within  the  City  of  Boston  and  other  major  cities.  Where  possible, 
the  Committee  will  encourage  the  Division  of  Alcoholism  and  Division  of 
Drug  Rehabilitation  to  plan  and  operate  their  respective  treatment  and  pre- 
vention programs  cooperatively.  The  Committee  endorses  the  comprehensive 
alcoholism  bill  and  will  continue  to  seek  civil  treatment  alternatives  for  the 
individual  with  an  alcohol  problem  throughout  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period, 
(d)  Multi-  Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 
d-1    Overview: 

During  the  next  five  years,  through  programs  supporting  community- 
based  drug  treatment,  mental  health  technical  assistance  for  local  communi- 
ties in  drug  programs,  and  parole  halfway  houses,  the  Committee  expects  to 
support  the  transition  of  responsibility  for  and  treatment  of  drug  and  alcohol 
problems  from  the  Criminal  Justice  System  to  humane  services  agencies.  The 
Committee  looks  forward  to,  and  plans  to  assist  in  developing,  provisions  for 
significantly  increased  resources  being  made  available  to  treat  these  problems 
by  supporting  systems  (such  as  the  medical/health  agencies).  Until  such  re- 
sources are  made  available,  the  Committee  will  commit  a  sizeable  portion  of 
its  resources  to  provide  for  drug  and  alcohol  treatment/rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  effect  the  needed  transition  to  civil  processes. 
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While  the  long-range  objective  of  the  Committee  is  to  remove  the  bur- 
den that  these  problems  place  on  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  the  Committee 
will  be  supporting  immediate  efforts  aimed  at  identification  of  effective  alter- 
native responses  by  other  systems  and  establishment  of  a  more  effective  inter- 
im response  by  the  Criminal  Justice  System.  By  1972,  the  Committee  expects 
to  have  a  number  of  demonstration  alternative  responses  in  effect;  by  1973, 
it  is  expected  that  the  burden  placed  on  the  Criminal  Justice  System  will  be 
significantly  lessened. 

d-2    Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  VII  (A)  below  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and 
accomplishments  for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through  1975.  Where 
possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quantifiable  terms 
for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system  capabilities  at 
each  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

Table  VII  (A)  —  Objective  VII  —  Drugs/ Alcohol:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Ac- 
complishments 1971-1975. 

VII- 1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Drug  Treatment 
1971 

Continue  implementation  of  Community-Based  Drug  Treatment  Program, 
utilizing  successfully  demonstrated  treatment  modalities  documented  under  project 
(70-65). 

Continue  support  for  Parole  Halfway  House  established  under  project  (70- 
68)  to  serve  ex-addict  parolees. 

1972 

Provide  continued  support  for  Community-Based  Drug  Treatment  Programs 
and  Parole  Halfway  House. 

1973 

Continue  support  for  Parole  Halfway  House,  including  evaluation  of  project. 

VII-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Intelligence  System  Development 

1971-1972 

Provide  support  for  development  and  demonstration  of  Drug  Intelligence 
System  and  complete  programing  required  for  establishment  of  data-bank  of  infor- 
mation capable  of  speedy  retrieval,  and  up-dating  to  assist  in  all  phases  of  drug 
abuse  control. 

VII-3.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Community- Based  Alcohol  Detoxification 

1971 

Continue  support  for  two  detoxification  centers  (70-73,  and  70-74). 

1972 

Provide  continued  support  for  two  alcohol  detoxification  centers,  and  estab- 
lish two  additional. 
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1973-1975 

Provide  expanded  support  to  six  detoxification  centers,  coordinate  with  inte- 
grated action  programs  in  major  cities. 

(e)  Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 
e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $5,375,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  VII  (B)  on  the  accompanying  page  records  the  budget  projections 
by  each  improvement  program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

(8)  Objective  VIII — Resources  and  Management 

This  program  objective  is  directed  toward  increasing  the  resources  available  to  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  toward  improving  the  effectiveness  with  which  both  new 
and  presently  committed  resources  are  utilized. 

(a)  Needs  and  Problems 

a-1    Criminal  Justice  Planning: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  undertake  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning  as 
a  continuing  process  at  the  State  level,  as  well  as  its  major  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  planning  and  research  capabilities  within  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  This  need  is  most 
critical  on  the  local  level. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  planning  and  research  capabilities  in  all  po- 
lice departments. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  an  overall  Comprehensive  Plan  for  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Problems 

Statewide  criminal  justice  system  planning  has  not  been  complemented 
and  supplemented  by  planning  at  the  metropolitan  and  major  city  levels. 

State  criminal  justice  agencies  (the  Department  of  Youth  Services,  Pro- 
bation, Parole,  Corrections,  Courts)  lack  needed  planning  capabilities. 

Most  police  departments  lack  adequate  planning  and  research  capabili- 
ties. 

Since  few  police  departments  have  the  funds  to  engage  in  planning  and 
research,  it  is  not  possible  for  most  departments  to:  analyze  crime  patterns 
throughout  the  city;  determine  how  police  officers  spend  their  time;  evaluate 
organizational  deficiencies:  determine  equipment  or  personnel  needs;  evalu- 
ate training  programs;  and  evaluate  community  attitudes  toward  police  work. 
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TABLE  VII  (B) 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  VII  —  Drugs/Alcohol 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 

Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program  1971         1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 

VII- 1.01.  Drug  Treatment  (1)  400  500  100  —  —  1000 

VII-2.01.  Intelligence  System  Development  75  100  —  —  —  175 
VII-3.01.  Community-Based  Alcohol 

Detoxification  400  800  1000  1000  1000  4200 

Total  875  1400  1100  1000  1000  5375 

( 1 )  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $200,000  will  be  programmed  in  1 97 1 ,  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funding. 

a-2  Program  Evaluation  Capabilities: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  methodologies,  and  undertake  evaluations  of 
all  programs  funded  by  the  Committee. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  program  evaluation  capabilities  for  police, 
court,  and  corrections  agencies. 

Problems 

The  Committee's  program  evaluation  capabilities  are  under-resourced. 

Criminal  justice  agencies  lack  program  evaluation  capabilities. 

a-3   Management  Studies: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  extensive  study  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  local  police  departments  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  for  funds  to  be  made  available  to  allow  local  police 
departments  to  hire  expert  consultants  to  undertake  organization  and  man- 
agement studies. 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  law  en- 
forcement system  in  Massachusetts  by  developing  plans  for  the  pooling  and 
sharing  of  critically  needed  personnel  and  resources  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  more  efficient  methods  of  assigning  person- 
nel, apportioning  workloads,  using  specialized  staff,  and  coordinating  depart- 
mental units. 

There  is  a  need  for  consolidating  State  and  county  correctional  institu- 
tions or  at  least  to  develop  meaningful  alternatives  to  consolidation. 

Clear  lines  of  authority  and  administrative  responsibility  need  to  be 
developed  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  at  M.C.I.  Bridgewater. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  analysis  of  optimum  organization  of  state  correc- 
tional services  and  supporting  systems  and  to  develop  joint  correctional  plan- 
ning and  action  capabilities. 
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There  is  a  need  for  a  statewide  system  of  probation  operated  by  a  state 
agency. 

There  is  a  need  to  conduct  studies  to  determine  whether  organizational 
relationships  can  be  devised  which  will  help  to  foster  close  working  relation- 
ships between  the  Parole  Board  and  the  Department  of  Correction,  Division 
of  Legal  Medicine  within  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  without  sacrific- 
ing the  independence,  objectivity,  and  visibility  of  the  parole  decision-making 
process. 

There  is  a  need  for  further  analysis  on  ways  to  improve  investigative 
services  through  training  programs,  improved  management  systems  and  spe- 
cialized investigative  teams. 

Police  departments  need  statistics  on  crime  patterns  in  the  community 
on  which  to  base  patrol  deployments  in  order  to  maximize  their  preventive 
potential. 

Studies  need  to  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  using 
foot  patrols  or  other  types  of  saturation  patrols  to  prevent  crime. 

Programs  need  to  be  developed  for  improving  police-community  rela- 
tions. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  effective  channels  of  communication  between 
the  police  and  all  elements  of  the  community. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  methods  for  using  citizens  and  citizen  groups 
to  assist  the  police  in  preventing  crime. 

There  is  a  need  for  police  departments  to  devise  effective  methods  of 
gathering  statistics  on  crime  patterns  and  the  effect  of  patrol  allocation  with- 
in a  community. 

There  is  a  need  for  effective  planning  to  ensure  optimum  deployment  of 
patrols. 

There  is  a  need  to  reduce  the  total  response  time  of  the  police  in  the 
apprehension  process. 

There  is  a  need  to  experiment  with  different  types  of  patrol  which  might 
be  able  to  establish  better  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighborhood 
who  may  then  be  more  willing  to  aid  the  police  in  the  suppression  of  some 
crimes  and  the  solution  of  others. 

There  is  a  need  to  analyze  the  feasibility  of  substituting  investigative 
patrol  for  preventive  patrol. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  criteria  for  optimum  sizes  of  patrol  units. 

Problems 

Few  police  departments  presently  have  the  resources  to  evaluate  their 
present  systems  of  organization  and  management. 

Few  police  departments  can  afford  to  hire  the  experts  and  purchase  the 
technical  equipment  which  is  necessary  to  run  a  modern  police  department. 

There  has  been  only  a  limited  amount  of  sharing  and  pooling  of  re- 
sources by  police  agencies  in  Massachusetts. 
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At  the  local  level  in  police  operations  there  is  a  lack  of  analysis  of  oper- 
ations, functions,  and  operational  structure. 

Lack  of  a  centralized  administrative  structure  for  courts. 

Lack  of  streamlined  and  efficient  management  procedures  for  courts. 

Dual  jurisdiction  at  M.C.I.  Bridgewater. 

Dual  responsibility  for  operation  of  county  institutions. 

Massachusetts  does  not  have  a  statewide  system  of  probation  operated 
by  a  state  agency. 

Lack  of  effective  working  relationships  between  the  Parole  Board  and 
other  agencies  dealing  with  corrections. 

Lack  of  coordination  between  law  enforcement  agencies  and  with  other 
related  agencies. 
a-5   Police  Organizational  Operations  Models: 

Needs 

Research  studies  are  needed  to  determine  how  police  patrols  may  be 
best  used  to  prevent  crime. 

Problems 

There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  research  as  to  how  effective  police  patrol 
forces  can  be  in  preventing  crime. 

Most  police  departments  lack  detailed  information  on  crime  patterns 
within  the  community. 

This  lack  of  information  hinders  efforts  at  achieving  optimum  methods 
of  deployment  of  patrols. 

Lack  of  information  of  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  foot  patrols  or  other 
types  of  patrol  to  prevent  crime. 

Lack  of  planning  to  ensure  optimum  deployment  of  patrols. 

Total  response  time  of  police  in  the  apprehension  process  is  often  far 
too  great  to  be  effective. 

Lack  of  adequate  command  and  control  systems. 

Lack  of  effective  police-community  relations. 

Lack  of  coordination  between  patrol  and  investigative  forces. 

Not  enough  is  known  about  the  role  of  the  police  in  general  or  the  func- 
tion of  the  detective  in  particular. 

a-6  New  Models  for  Courts: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  extensive  research  into  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Court  System. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  suitable  courthouses  and  court  facilities  on 
an  equitable  and  systematic  basis. 

There  is  a  need  for  research  aimed  at  what  devices  may  be  utilized  to 
improve  the  existing  procedure  for  appeal  and  the  de  novo  procedure. 
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There  is  a  need  for  additional  information  about  the  practice  of  plea 
bargaining  after  which  appropriate  remedial  action  can  be  determined. 

Problems 

Too  little  is  known  about  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  court 
system. 

Court  facilities  are  grossly  inadequate  for  current  needs. 

Courthouse  construction  in  the  Commonwealth  has  been  haphazard  and 
generally  progress  has  been  slow  and  sporadic. 

Responsibility  for  providing  suitable  courthouses  rests  with  each  indi- 
vidual county. 

Procedure  to  appeal  and  the  de  novo  procedure:  district  court  judges 
may  not  be  challenged  on  points  of  law;  the  de  novo  procedure  contributes  to 
superior  court  congestion;  issue  of  constitutionality  of  not  providing  jury  trial 
in  first  instance;  and  the  de  novo  procedure  contributes  to  the  dichotomy  of 
sentencing  attitudes  between  the  District  and  Superior  Court  Justices. 

Massachusetts  has  a  severe  congestion  problem  due  to:  increasing  crimi- 
nal caseloads;  the  de  novo  procedures;  lack  of  adequate  judicial  manpower; 
increasing  civil  caseloads;  lack  of  a  streamlined  administrative  machinery; 
outmoded  practices  of  court  procedures;  and  indiscriminate  granting  of  con- 
tinuances. 

There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  data  pertaining  to  the  causes,  processes,  and 
maintenance  of  congestion  in  the  court. 

Prosecutions  in  the  District  Courts  are  usually  conducted  by  the  police 
who  are  encountering  increasing  difficulty  in  the  areas  of:  charging  the  defend- 
ant with  the  proper  offense;  making  a  charge  supported  by  adequate  evi- 
dence; and  cross-examination  and  summation. 

Lack  of  coordination  of  the  prosecutorial  system. 

Lack  of  guidelines  for  making  prosecutor  dispositional  decisions. 

Lack  of  information  on  and  standards  for  plan  bargaining. 

a-7   Specialized  Technical  Assistance  to  Criminal  Justice  Agencies: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  specialized  technical  assistance  to  criminal 
justice  agencies  especially  with  respect  to  management  up-grading,  and  the 
application  of  new  technologies. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Model  Cities  agencies 
involved  in  criminal  justice  programs. 

Problems 

Virtually  all  criminal  justice  agencies  lack  "in-house"  capabilities  for 
management  up-grading,  and  new  technology  applications. 

Model  Cities  programs  require  technical  assistance  in  criminal  justice 
program  development  and  criteria. 
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a-8   Public  Education  Programs: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  needs,  problems,  and 
goals  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

There  is  a  need  to  gain  public  understanding  and  support  for  the  Com- 
mittee in  criminal  justice  planning  efforts. 

Problems 

The  public  is  not  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

The  public  does  not  understand  the  Committee's  role  in  criminal  justice 
planning,  and  action  programming. 

Public  support  for  the  criminal  justice  system  is  needed  for  vital  contin- 
ued success  in  planning  and  implementation. 

(b)  Program  Objective  —  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

Society  has  long  neglected  to  provide  adequately  for  the  resource  re- 
quirements of  almost  every  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  com- 
mitment of  significantly  greater  amounts  of  resources  to  every  segment  of  the 
system  is  essential  if  even  the  basic  needs  (salary  levels,  facilities,  equipment, 
personnel,  training)  of  an  effective  system  are  to  be  met.  Federal  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  funds  are  now  becoming  available  in  increasing  volume.  These  and 
other  federal  resources  will  provide  significant  support  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  its  efforts  to  develop,  design,  demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  in  certain 
cases,  implement  innovative  approaches.  The  availability  of  these  federal 
resources,  however,  may  not  continue  more  than  a  few  years.  Moreover, 
their  volume  will  never  be  great  enough  to  provide  for  the  general  operational 
requirements  of  the  system,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
government. 

A  central  long-range  objective  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  must  be  the 
stipulation  of  significantly  increased  commitment  of  State  and  local  resources 
to  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  this  area,  as  in  most  others,  the 
role  of  the  Committee  must  be  defined  over  time  on  the  basis  of  continued 
analysis  and  experimentation  with  alternative  approaches. 

b-2   Target: 

The  target  under  this  program  objective  is  to  up-grade  the  resources  and 
management  of  criminal  justice  agencies  to  achieve  progress  toward  the  over- 
all goals  of  our  Comprehensive  Plan. 

(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

In  future  years  over  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  the  Committee  will  explore 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  increasing  the  State  and  local  resources  committed  to 
the  criminal  justice  system,  including  the  development  and  support  of  public  edu- 
cation programs  aimed  at  specific  objectives.  It  is  clear  that  the  Committee  now 
acknowledges  the  need  to  become  increasingly  active  in  providing  assistance  to 
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criminal  justice  agencies  seeking  State  and  local  support  for  the  implementation  of 
programs  that  have  been  proved  effective  in  demonstration  efforts  funded  by  the 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  State  and  local  resources,  federal  support  for  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  beyond  the  funds  available  under  the  Crime  Control  and  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Acts  must  be  sought.  For  example,  the  Committee  has  applied  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  a  grant  to  create  a  Model 
Cities  Technical  Assistance  Capability  within  the  Committee  staff.  In  this  manner, 
needed  assistance  can  be  provided  to  Model  Cities  Programs  in  the  development 
of  the  criminal  justice  components  of  their  plans,  more  effective  coordination  with 
the  Crime  Control  Program  can  be  achieved  and  greater  resources  can  be  focused 
on  criminal  justice  needs. 

Even  if  the  Committee  succeeds,  as  it  hopes  to,  in  substantially  increasing  the 
public  resources  directly  committed  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  total  re- 
sources available  to  the  system  very  likely  will  never  be  abundant,  and  in  particu- 
lar, certain  specialized  resources  will  be  scarce.  Therefore,  throughout  the  Multi- 
Year  Plan,  very  substantial  emphasis  is  given  to  improvement  programs  which 
seek  to  direct  toward  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system  the  resources  of  sup- 
porting systems,  such  as  mental  health  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  as  well  as  the 
skills  and  resources  of  private  enterprise,  the  academic  community,  and  the  gener- 
al public. 

However  successful  the  criminal  justice  system  may  be  in  attracting  new  re- 
sources, the  need  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  resources  available  will  al- 
ways be  great.  Therefore,  the  Committee  will  support  a  range  of  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  criminal  justice  resource  utilization.  First, 
the  Committee  will  continue  the  emphasis  given  in  last  year's  Comprehensive  Plan 
to  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  critically-needed  resources.  Projects  of  this  kind  can 
be  found  throughout  the  various  program  areas  addressed  in  the  plan. 

The  focus  of  the  Committee's  efforts  in  the  area  of  improved  resource  utiliza- 
tion will  be  upon  the  problems  of  criminal  justice  agency  role  definition,  organiza- 
tion, and  management.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  agency  roles  and 
objectives  can  serve  a  variety  of  important  purposes,  including  setting  understand- 
able standards  for  performance,  identifying  resources  necessary  to  effectively  car- 
ry out  a  task,  and  allowing  the  community  to  decide  priorities  it  is  and  is  not  will- 
ing to  support.  At  the  present  time,  very  few  criminal  justice  agencies  have  an 
adequate  capability  to  plan  for  future  developments  or  growth,  and  no  agency  has 
an  adequate  evaluation  capability.  Often  there  is  duplication  of  program  effort, 
under  utilization  of  existing  resources,  or  organizational  disorder  because  of  agen- 
cy failure  to  properly  research  and  plan  new  programs.  For  the  Multi-Year  Plan, 
the  Committee  has  selected  four  priorities  aimed  at  assisting  criminal  justice 
agencies  to  define  their  roles,  improve  their  organization  and  management,  and 
make  maximum  utilization  of  resources.  The  Committee  will  also  support  initial 
efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  interface  of  the  criminal  justice  system  with  sup- 
porting systems. 

c-1    Priority  Vlll-1:  Demonstrate  Planning  and  Evaluation  Capabilities: 

In  order  that  criminal  justice  agencies  can  maximize  the  resources  avail- 
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able  to  them,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  access  to  planning,  research,  and 
evaluation  capabilities.  Once  agencies  have  developed  clear  definitions  of 
their  role  and  statements  of  goal  achievement  they  would  then  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  potential  for  success  of  existing  and  new  programs.  An  effec- 
tive organization  has  a  continuous  process  of  planning  and  evaluation; 
criminal  justice  agencies  cannot  be  an  exception. 

Improvement  programs  will  focus  upon  the  Committee's  planning  ef- 
forts, the  strengthening  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  planning  capa- 
bilities, police  research  and  planning  units,  joint  correctional  planning,  and 
comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency  planning. 

Improvement  Program  VIII-1 .01:  Criminal  Justice  Planning: 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  separate 
agencies  and  the  patterns  of  interaction  among  them  are  complex.  If  efforts 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  system  are  to  be  successful, 
then  there  must  be  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning  capabilities  at 
the  State  level,  as  well  as  at  the  city  and  metropolitan  level,  so  that  planned, 
coordinated  efforts,  rather  than  piecemeal  efforts,  can  be  made. 

The  Committee  has  and  will  continue  to  support  with  planning  funds 
the  criminal  justice  planning  capabilities  within  its  own  organization  and  also 
in  a  number  of  regional  areas.  The  Committee  will  support  with  planning 
funds  continuation  of  the  regional  efforts  throughout  the  Multi-Year  Period. 

Continued  support  through  1973  will  be  given  to  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services  to  expand  its  planning  capabilities.1  Internal  planning  is  a 
critical  need  of  this  Department.  Comprehensive  planning  for  the  entire  De- 
partment is  necessary  since  the  Department  is  now  changing  its  focus.  For- 
merly, the  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  upon  programs  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate juvenile  delinquents  within  traditional  institutions.  Now  the  institutions 
themselves  are  being  altered  to  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  therapeutic  communi- 
ty, and  the  Department  is  planning  to  concentrate  more  on  its  prevention  and 
aftercare  services. 

Another  major  element  under  this  improvement  program,  which  will  be 
expanded  throughout  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  is  the  establishment  and 
continued  operational  support  for  police  planning  and  research  units.  To  es- 
tablish police  planning  and  research  capabilities  in  departments  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  a  number  of  models  have  been  developed  as  a  basis  for 
their  adoption  and  implementation  by  interested  departments.  Last  year,  the 
Committee  supported  one  such  program  (Project  69-54),  and  for  fiscal  1970, 
the  Committee  supported  the  development  of  several  additional  types  of 
planning,  research,  and  evaluation  capabilities  as  demonstration  models  for 
eventual  adoption  by  other  departments. 

A  major  city  unit  was  supported  by  the  Committee  and  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  bringing  in  outside  capabilities  and  planning  expertise  to  assist  the 
grantees  in  the  development  of  planning  units.  These  efforts  will  be  contin- 
ued. The  first  task  of  city  units  is  the  development  of  departmental  goal  state- 

!The  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  been  recently  reorganized  (St.  1969  c.  838  s  1,  M.G.L.  C.  18a)  andjs  now 
under  the  direction  of  a  new  Commissioner. 
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merits  and  formulation  of  four-year  goal  achievement  plans.  These  plans  will 
serve  as  models  for  other  departments  in  developing  objectives  and  goal 
statements. 

At  the  State  level,  the  Committee  will  provide  continued  support  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  for  executive  planning,  research,  and  perform- 
ance evaluation  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  An  executive  group,  con- 
sisting both  of  departmental  personnel  and  outside  experts,  is  intended  to  re- 
place the  formal  staff  and  field  inspection  units  now  existing  and  will  create  a 
broadened  capability  for  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  set  goals,  evalu- 
ate past  performance,  and  initiate  innovative  models  for  goal  attainment.  A 
major  task  to  be  undertaken  by  this  group  is  an  analysis  of  the  future  role  of 
the  State  Police  in  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  most  promising  approaches  to  enhance  planning  capabilities 
for  criminal  justice  agencies  was  initiated  in  1970  —  the  Joint  Correctional 
Planning  Commission  (JCPC).  The  JCPC  will  continue  to  receive  Commit- 
tee support  through  1973,  and  intends  to  explore  numerous  planning  and  ac- 
tion programs  for  State  Parole,  Probations  and  Corrections  agencies.  Many 
of  the  objectives,  problems  and  needs  of  these  agencies  are  similar.  To  an 
important  extent  they  share  a  common  client  population.  Many  of  the  tools 
and  approaches  they  utilize  are  similar  since  they  are  interconnected  in  sig- 
nificant ways.  Some  of  the  tasks  to  be  addressed  by  the  JCPC  include:  prob- 
lems and  needs  common  to  correctional  agencies  and  programs  (e.g.  educa- 
tion and  training);  areas  where  pooling  and  sharing,  cooperation,  and  coordi- 
nation are  desirable;  and  common  areas  of  development  (e.g.  community- 
based  programs,  common  classification  methodologies,  information  needs 
and  systems,  continuity  in  diagnosis,  treatment  planning,  and  treatment). 

In  addition,  the  joint  capability  could:  provide  continuous  liaison  to  and 
contribute  to  the  comprehensive  planning  efforts  of  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee; and  have  comparable  liaison  and  planning  responsibilities,  as  well  as  an 
action  role,  with  respect  to  New  England  regional  correctional  programs. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  coordination  with  the  county  correctional  agen- 
cies and  programs.  In  addition,  under  the  program  objective,  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency," the  Committee  will  provide  a  planning  assistance  to  the  Department 
of  Youth  Services.  While  the  activity  of  that  planning  unit  is  expected  to  re- 
late primarily  to  the  reorganization  and  development  of  that  Department,  it 
will  also  provide  a  link  in  the  joint  correctional  planning  unit.  The  last  ele- 
ment under  this  improvement  program  deals  with  comprehensive  Juvenile 
Delinquency  planning. 

There  are  few  areas  of  concern  in  the  criminal  justice  field  which  are  as 
difficult  and  complex,  and  involve  as  many  separate  agencies  as  juvenile  de- 
linquency. In  this  area  a  major  coordinated  approach  to  problem  solution  is 
particularly  necessary.  Recognizing  this  critical  need,  the  Committee  will 
continue  its  program  of  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency  planning  with 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  This  project  in- 
cludes collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  delinquency;  an  inventory  of  re- 
sources available  to  the  criminal  justice  system  that  can  be  applied  to  delin- 
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quency  problems;  identification  of  the  major  juvenile  delinquency  problems, 
needs,  and  priorities;  and  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  range  of  inno- 
vative programs  aimed  at  reducing  the  incidence  of  delinquency. 

Because  the  problems  of  crime  and  delinquency  are  so  closely  interwov- 
en, and  because  effective  solutions  involve  so  many  common  or  parallel  ele- 
ments, the  Committee's  planning  and  action  efforts  in  the  two  areas  will  be  as 
fully  integrated  as  possible. 

Improvement  Program  V11I-1 .02:  Program  Evaluation  Capabilities: 

A  critical  need  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  the  ability  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  its  programs.  This  need  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  programs  funded  by  the  Committee,  because  many  involve  efforts  to 
develop  and  test  new  appraoches.  As  the  Committee  provides  substantial 
funding  to  the  criminal  justice  system  to  assist  agencies  in  developing  innova- 
tive approaches  and  operational  improvements,  it  becomes  of  increasing 
importance  to  properly  evaluate  the  success  of  those  projects  funded  so  that 
successful  approaches  to  the  solution  of  criminal  justice  problems  can  be 
identified  and  widely  adopted  and  failures  can  be  identified  and  support  ter- 
minated. Similar  evaluation  efforts  are  needed  for  police  and  corrections 
agencies. 

The  Committee  will  support  an  evaluation  capability  within  the  Com- 
mittee staff  to  provide  overall  directional  and  quality  control  to  evaluative 
components  built  into  each  Committee  project  requiring  intensive  evaluation, 
and  will  establish  police  and  corrections  evaluation  programs.  Specific  activi- 
ties include  supervision  and  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  research  designs, 
and  review  of  evaluative  reports.  Funds  will  be  allocated  to  support  indepen- 
dent third-party  evaluation  of  the  Committee's  total  program,  and  other  eval- 
uation activities  undertaken  by  police  and  corrections  agencies. 

c-2  Priority  VII 1-2:  Develop  and  Implement  Management/ Operational  Im- 
provements: 

When  a  criminal  justice  agency  has  determined  its  objectives  and  has 
decided  on  a  general  plan  for  action,  it  must  produce  an  effective  organiza- 
tional pattern  for  its  personnel  and  resources  if  it  is  to  achieve  maximum 
advancement  toward  its  objectives.  In  recent  years,  a  number  of  effective  and 
innovative  approaches  have  been  developed  in  various  experiments  across  the 
country.  The  Committee  plans  to  provide  continued  support  for  the  demon- 
stration of  some  of  these  models,  as  well  as  the  development  of  standard  pat- 
terns of  organization  which  criminal  justice  agencies  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth can  apply  as  means  of  improving  their  effectiveness.  Improve- 
ment programs  under  this  priority  are  directed  toward  management  studies, 
police  organization  and  operations,  and  new  models  for  courts. 

Improvement  Program  VI 1 1-2.01:  Management  Studies: 

Innovative  programs  cannot  achieve  maximum  effectiveness  unless  the 
criminal  justice  agency  has  a  modern  and  effective  organizational  pattern 
and  applies  modern  methods  of  administration  and  management.  Far  too 
frequently,  criminal  justice  agencies  have  taken  on  new  responsibilities  or 
have  changed  their  objectives  without  developing  a  new  organizational  meth- 
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odology.  As  a  result,  many  agencies  are  not  effectively  nor  efficiently  orga- 
nized. To  assist  criminal  justice  agencies  in  solving  this  problem,  in  1969  and 
1970,  the  Committee  funded  management  studies  of  police  departments  and 
studies  of  district  attorney's  offices. 

During  the  Multi-Year  Plan,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  support 
additional  organizational  studies  of  criminal  justice  agencies  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing effective  and  innovative  models,  as  well  as  implementation  of  innova- 
tive models  which  come  out  of  the  1970  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  management  studies  described  above,  the  Committee 
has  and  will  continue  to  provide  support  for  consolidation  of  police  and  relat- 
ed municipal  or  regional  services. 

The  trend  toward  pooling  and  sharing  of  resources  among  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  has  been  the  result  of  the  more  effective  utilization  of  resources 
that  this  permits,  the  specialized  programs  that  sharing  makes  possible,  and 
the  elimination  of  duplication  of  services  that  can  be  achieved.  As  a  further 
step  in  this  direction,  there  is  a  need  to  consider  consolidation  of  some  agen- 
cies or  agency  functions.  Legislation  enacted  by  the  General  Court  in  1969 
(Chapter  878  of  the  Acts  of  1969)  allows  interested  communities  whose  de- 
partments are  not  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Laws  to  form  regional  police 
districts.  Many  other  types  of  consolidation  are  possible  as  well.  The  Com- 
mittee has  and  will  continue  to  support  analysis  of  possible  consolidation 
among  agencies  (or  certain  functions)  by  cities,  towns,  and  regional  group- 
ings. The  following  will  be  considered:  the  economic  benefits  and  impact  on 
effectiveness  of  police/fire  consolidation  in  small  communities,  regionaliza- 
tion  (or  centralization)  of  overlapping  services,  and  related  projects  involving 
police  or  correctional  agencies. 

The  Committee  will  provide  support  to  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
in  the  implementation  of  the  reorganization  of  the  uniformed  branch  of  the 
State  Police,  and  to  develop  specialized  management  and  administrative 
skills  among  top  command  personnel.  Support  for  implementation  of  the 
State  Police  Reorganization  will  be  provided  throughout  the  Multi-Year  Plan 
period. 

During  1971  the  Committee  will  assist  the  Department  of  Youth  Ser- 
vices to  restructure  its  management  procedure  in  support  of  its  efforts  to  ef- 
fectuate viable  community-based  treatment  and  related  juvenile  delinquency 
programs.  An  Office  of  Fiscal  Management  will  be  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  management  procedures  and  organizational  changes  will  be  devel- 
oped and  demonstrated. 

Improvement  Program  V 111-2. 02:  Police  Organizational! Operations 
Models: 

Recent  studies  of  police  organization  have  brought  forth  a  number  of 
new  concepts  related  to  placement  of  responsibility  for  goal  accomplishment 
in  an  individual  much  lower  in  the  organization  than  the  chief  administrator. 
One  of  these  concepts  is  the  team  policing  program  wherein  a  group  of  pa- 
trolmen and  a  single  superior  officer  are  assigned  one  area  of  the  city,  usually 
identified  as  a  neighborhood,  and  given  complete  responsibility  for  police  ac- 
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tivity  in  that  area.  Each  patrolman  has  a  general  level  of  competency  and  is 
further  trained  to  have  a  specific  additional  competency  in  a  specialty,  thus 
becoming  a  specialist/generalist.  Tactical  forces,  detectives  and  juvenile  offi- 
cers are  not  utilized  in  the  area.  Rather,  their  functions  are  performed  by  the 
beat  officer. 

The  Committee  will  provide  continued  support  to  the  implementation  of 
a  team  policing  program  in  a  neighborhood  of  a  major  city.  What  is  now 
termed  "preventive  patrol"  will  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  task-oriented 
activity.  Other  innovative  operations  models  will  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented with  the  support  of  the  Committee  during  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Peri- 
od. 

Under  this  improvement  program  other  innovative  programs  begun  in 
1970  will  be  consolidated  and  continued,  including  projects  70-84  (Family 
Crisis  Unit),  70-85  (Cadet  Program  Implementation),  70-26  (Emergency 
Assistance  to  the  Police),  70-99  (Community  Service  Officers)  and  70-100 
(Neighborhood  Aides).  The  activities  to  be  supported  throughout  the  Multi- 
Year  Plan  Period  by  the  Committee  will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to:  new 
police  patrol  concepts  and  procedures;  improved  police  effectiveness  in  con- 
trolling crime;  patrol  procedures  to  improve  police-community  relations;  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  to  improve  services  to  line  police  personnel;  and  in- 
novative police  career  and  personnel  programs. 

Improvement  Program  V  111-2.0 3:  New  Models  for  Courts: 

In  order  to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  public,  the  courts  must  adminis- 
ter justice  efficiently,  fairly,  and  uniformly,  and  must  be  willing  to  make  con- 
structive innovations  in  their  operating  rules.  The  extreme  decentralization  of 
the  District  Courts  in  Massachusetts  reduces  the  possibility  of  appraising  the 
system's  efficiency,  and  makes  the  introduction  of  new  procedures  difficult. 
In  response  to  this  problem,  this  project  would  establish  an  Office  of  Admin- 
istration under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts.  Such  an 
organization  can  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  District  Court  operations 
in  a  number  of  ways.  By  providing  a  centralized  source  of  supervision,  the 
Office  of  Administration  will  enable  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 
to  evaluate  existing  procedures  and  effectively  initiate  changes  in  rules  and 
management.  In  addition,  such  an  organization  can  provide  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  judicial  problems  and  can  develop  alternative  plans  for  the  solu- 
tion of  agreed-upon  difficulties.  The  first,  important  step,  however,  is  the  cen- 
tralization of  administrative  authority  in  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District 
Courts. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  critical  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Courts  for  the  agency  with  general  supervisory  power,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Thus  an  Office  of  Administration  will  be  expanded  to  include  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  enable  it  to  become 
more  active  in  court  management. 

During  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  additional  programs  will  be  carried 
out  with  support  of  the  Committee.  These  are  outlined  briefly  below. 
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A  major  problem  of  the  district  courts,  verified  statistically  in  the  report 
"The  Quality  of  Justice  in  the  Lower  Criminal  Courts  of  Boston"  is  the  dis- 
parity between  outcomes  for  defendants  of  differing  economic  status.  The 
Committee  will  support  efforts  aimed  at  alleviating  the  disproportionate  bur- 
dens imposed  by  the  criminal  justice  system  on  poor  defendants.  A  model 
bail  program  will  be  undertaken  to  create  a  court-administered  money  bail 
system  as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  professional  bondsmen.  This  will  re- 
lieve poor  defendants  of  the  financial  burden  of  paying  bondsmen,  accumu- 
late important  data  on  the  operation  of  the  bail  system,  and  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  replacing  profit-motivated  bondsmen  by  a  court  administered 
money  bail  system. 

Another  program  —  The  Roxbury  Defenders  Office  —  focuses  on  the 
criminal  defense  needs  of  indigents,  and  the  need  for  change  within  the  state 
agency  presently  delivering  legal  services  to  indigents.  By  locating  the  office 
within  a  relatively  poor,  high-crime  area,  limiting  caseloads,  and  providing 
adjunctive  social  services  the  Roxbury  Defenders  Office  will  change  radically 
the  quality  of  defense  services  provided  indigents.  It  is  expected  that  this 
program  will  both  enhance  the  image  of  criminal  justice  within  the  communi- 
ty and  lead  to  improved  defense  services  state-wide. 

A  substantial  number  of  lower  court  problems,  and  one  cause  of  Superi- 
or Court  congestion,  is  the  trial  de  novo  system.  This  system  is  a  wasteful  use 
of  police  and  judicial  resources;  in  addition,  it  effectively  shields  all  lower- 
court  criminal  proceedings  from  appellate  review.  The  trial  de  novo  program 
will  develop  alternatives  to  the  present  system,  explore  their  ramifications  for 
the  rest  of  the  judicial  system,  and  test  out  the  model  developed  in  at  least 
one  district  court  jurisdiction. 

c-3   Priority  VIII-3:  Provide  Technical  Assistance  to  Criminal  Justice  Agen- 
cies: 

The  Committee  intends  to  develop  and  expand  its  technical  assistance 
capability,  and  to  provide  information  and  expert  independent  advice  and 
guidance  to  selected  criminal  justice  agencies.  Such  assistance  is  badly  need- 
ed, widely  sought  and  essential  if  needed  improvements  are  to  be  achieved 
without  enormous  waste  of  the  very  limited  resources  available  to  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  This  capability  will  provide  other  essential  services  as 
well,  including  assistance  to  communities  and  agencies  on  a  broad  range  of 
research,  technology,  and  the  application  of  new  techniques  and  procedures. 
Over  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  the  Committee  envisions  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a  Technical  Assistance  Center  for  the  application  of  new  technol- 
ogies, and  an  on-going,  technical  assistance  effort  with  Model  Cities  agen- 
cies. 

Improvement  Programs  VI 1 1-3.0 1 :  Specialized  Technical  Assistance: 

The  Committee  has  received  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  a  grant  to  create  a  Model  Cities  Technical  Assistance 
Capability  within  the  Committee  staff.  In  this  manner,  needed  assistance  can 
be  provided  to  Model  Cities  Programs  in  the  development  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice components  of  their  plans,  more  effective  coordination  with  the  Crime 
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Control  Program  can  be  achieved,  and  greater  resources  can  be  focused  on 
criminal  justice  needs  as  part  of  the  Model  Cities  planning  and  improvement 
programs. 

c-4  Priority  VIII-4:  Increase  Public  Understanding  and  Support  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System: 

The  public's  knowledge  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  at  present  char- 
acterized by  misunderstanding,  apprehensiveness,  and  dissatisfaction.  Citi- 
zens have  little  information  on  what  the  system  does  or  needs,  how  they  can 
participate  or  what  they  are  able  to  do  effectively.  This  priority  focuses  upon 
the  need  to  develop  understanding  and  support  for  criminal  justice  agencies, 
through  the  use  of  mass-media  public  educational  techniques. 

Improvement  Program  VIII-4. 01:  Criminal  Justice  Public  Education: 

Effective  law  enforcement  hinges  upon  public  understanding  of  and 
cooperation  with  the  police.  If  citizens  lose  their  respect  for  the  police,  or  if 
law  enforcement  agencies  fail  to  acknowledge  and  respond  to  popular  opin- 
ions, society  runs  the  risk  of  a  breakdown  in  order.  The  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  alienation  of  police  and  public  through  the 
employment  of  two  educational  techniques.  First,  the  mass  media  will  be 
used  to  stress  the  need  for  communication  between  citizens  and  their  law 
enforcement  officials.  Second,  a  citizen-action  campaign  will  be  organized  to 
stimulate  such  contacts  through  local  civic-groups  and  institutions.  Long- 
term  support  of  this  project  should  prevent  the  erosion  of  public  confidence 
in  the  police  and  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and 
cooperation.  Support  will  be  given  to  corrections  if  this  program  proves  suc- 
cessful. 

(d)   Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Accomplishments 
d-1    Overview: 

During  1971-1975,  the  Committee  is  providing  substantial  support  in 
this  program  area  through  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  and  Action  Capa- 
bility, police  planning  and  research  unit  development  and  various  planning 
and  evaluation  projects,  all  of  which  have  the  aim  of  increasing  the  resources 
available  to  the  Criminal  Justice  System  as  well  as  making  better  utilization 
of  those  resources  presently  available.  As  the  Committee  learns  more  about 
the  functioning  of  the  system  and  as  it  demonstrates  approaches  such  as  team 
policing,  it  may  become  necessary  to  make  basic  structural  changes  in  system 
composition.  The  Committee  is  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  commit- 
ment to  assist  in  any  such  needed  alteration.  The  Committee,  therefore,  looks 
toward  an  increasing  commitment  in  this  program  area  over  the  next  five 
years,  although  greatly  increased  support  is  possible,  based  on  the  result  of 
current  analysis  and  demonstrations. 

By  1975,  the  Committee  expects  to  have  supported  development  of  var- 
ious organizational  models  that  Criminal  Justice  agencies  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  can  adopt  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  effectiveness.  To 
assist  agencies  in  utilizing  new  models,  the  Committee  will  support  various 
implementation  strategies  as  well  as  support  planning  capabilities  so  that 
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Criminal  Justice  agencies  throughout  the  Commonwealth  will  have  the  abili- 
ty to  plan,  evaluate,  and  utilize  evaluation  data  in  future  planning.  By  the 
end  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  the  Committee  intends  to  have  directed 
various  new  public  and  private  resources  toward  the  system  as  well  as  have 
increased  the  resource  allocation  of  major  agencies  in  the  State. 

d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  VIII  (A)  below  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and 
accomplishments  for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through  1975.  Where 
possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quantifiable  terms 
for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system  capabilities  at 
each  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

Table  VIII  (A)  —  Objective  VIII  —  Resources  and  Management:  Forecast  of  Estimated 

Results  and  Accomplishments  1971-1975 

VIII- 1 .01 .   Improvement  Program  —  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

1971-1972 

Continue  support  for  planning  in  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  through 
the  provision  of  trained  professional  planners  and  training  of  existing  staff. 

Provide  continued  support  for  operation  of  Police  Planning  and  Research 
Units  initiated  under  projects  (70-76,  and  70-77),  and  establish  five  additional 
units  in  major  cities  in  1971,  and  an  additional  two  units  in  1972. 

Continue  support  of  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  begun 
under  projects  (70-78,  70-79)  to  achieve  more  effective  integration  of  coordina- 
tion of  correctional,  probation,  and  parole  agencies. 

Continue  Comprehensive  Planning  for  Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs  with 
support  of  HEW  Grant. 

1973-1974 

Provide  continued  support  for  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  planning. 

Provide  support  for  ten  Police  Planning  Research  Units  in  major  cities,  and 
coordinate  activities  with  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agency  planning  activi- 
ties (see  Objective  III  —  Concentrated  Crime  Programs). 

Continue  support  for  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  during 

1973. 

Continue  Comprehensive  Juvenile  Delinquency  planning,  publish  prelimi- 
nary findings  and  recommendations. 

1975 

Provide  continued  support  for  ten  Police  Planning  and  Research  Units. 

Publish  Comprehensive  Juvenile  Delinquency  Master  Plan  for  Common- 
wealth. 

VIII- 1.02.   Improvement  Program  —  Program  Evaluation  Capabilities 

1971-1975 

Continue  and  expand  support  for  program  evaluation  capabilities  to  evaluate 
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project  and  program  accomplishments  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  program  devel- 
opment. 

VIII-2.01.    Improvement  Program  —  Management  Studies  for  Criminal  Justice  Agen- 
cies 

1971 

Implementation  of  five  recently  completed  studies  in  municipal  police  depart- 
ments, initiate  ten  additional  studies  for  municipal  departments,  and  three-to-five 
studies  for  State,  county  or  regional  agencies. 

Continue  support  for  studies  for  consolidation  among  police  organizations 
and/or  other  agencies,  such  as  fire  departments,  and  correctional  agencies. 

Consider  cost/benefit  impacts  of  centralization,  consolidation,  and  region- 
alization. 

Undertake  management  study  of  State  Police  Reorganization,  and  identify 
implementation  requirements  and  procedures. 

1972-1975 

Provide  expanded  support  for  management  studies,  emphasizing  implementa- 
tion of  completed  studies. 

Continue  and  expand  support  for  study  and  demonstration,  implementation 
of  consolidation  among  police  and  related  agencies. 

Provide  continued  support  for  State  Police  Reorganization  implementation. 
VIII-2.02.   Improvement  Program  —  Police  Organizational  and  Operations  Models 
1971-1975 

Implement  team  policing  demonstration  project  begun  under  project  (70-83), 
and  undertake  demonstration  and  implementation  of  innovative  police  operations 
programs. 

VIII-2.03.   Improvement  Program  —  New  Models  for  Courts 

1971 

Undertake  Model  Bail  Program,  to  include  research  of  operations  and  im- 
pact of  professional  bail  bondsman,  demonstrate  impact  of  elimination  of  bonds- 
man, and  regularize  bail-setting  responsibilities  in  lower  court. 

Establish  a  Community  Defenders  office  in  Roxbury-Dorchester  and  provide 
criminal  defense  services  to  800-1000  clients. 

Create  planning,  research  and  administrative  capability  in  tbe  Office  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  begin  work  toward  admin- 
istrative reforms. 

Establish  Office  of  Administration  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court, 
and  begin  planning,  research,  and  related  activities  needed  to  effectuate  improved 
administration  and  management  of  the  District  Court. 

1972-1975 

The  Office  of  Administration  —  District  Courts  —  will  be  firmly  established 
as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  will,  on  an  on-going  basis,  iden- 
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tify  problem  areas,  propose  and  try-out  solutions  through  the  Chief  Justice's  rule- 
making power  and  demonstration  projects,  and  plan  for  the  overall  needs  of  the 
district  courts. 

The  Office  of  Administration  —  Supreme  Judicial  Court  —  will  be  integrat- 
ed fully  into  the  judicial  system  as  the  planning  and  administrative  arm  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court.  It  will  relieve  the  Justices  of  time-consuming  non-adjudica- 
tory  tasks  and  prepare  background  information  and  plans  for  the  Justices,  and 
eventually  commence  work  on  a  master  plan  for  the  state's  courts. 

An  effective  alternative  to  a  bondsman  administered  bail  system  will  be  de- 
veloped, a  central  bail  agency  created,  and  needed  bail  reform  implemented. 

The  defense  of  indigents  will  be  substantially  improved,  and  the  crime  rate 
lowered  in  a  high-crime  area.  Expansion  of  the  model  to  other  areas  will  have 
begun. 

An  alternative  model  to  trial  de  novo  will  be  developed  and  tested,  and  the 
preliminary  work  on  a  reorganization  of  the  lower  courts  begun. 

VIII-3.01    Improvement  Program  —  Specialized  Technical  Assistance 
1971-1972 

Provide  technical  assistance  to  Model  Cities  Programs  in  developing  criminal 
justice  components  for  their  programs,  and  coordinate  Model  Cities  efforts  with 
Crime  Control  Act  Programs. 

VIII-4.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Criminal  Justice  Public  Education 

1971 

Develop  mass-media  public  information  programs  to  acquaint  citizens  with 
operation,  purposes,  and  programs  of  criminal  justice  agencies. 

1972-1975 

Implement  and  expand  mass-media  public  information  programs  using  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  media. 

(e)   Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 

e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $15,905,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections 
must  be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment, 
and  updating  on  an  annual  basis. 

e-2    Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  VIII  (B)  on  the  accompanying  page  records  the  budget  projec- 
tions by  each  improvement  program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

(9)   Objective  IX —  Personnel  Development 

This  objective  is  concerned  with  personnel  utilization  by  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Our  focus  is  on  recruitment,  training,  education,  and  personnel  allocation  to 
achieve  upgrading  in  the  quality  and  skills  of  people  working  within  the  criminal  justice 
system. 
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TABLE  VIII  (B) 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  VIII  —  Resources  and  Management 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 


($000) 

1971 

1972 

1973        1974 

7975 

1971-1975 

535 

725 

700      375 

350 

2685 

Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

VIII- 1.01.     Criminal  Justice  Planning  ( 1 ) 
VIII-1.02.     Program  Evaluation 

Capabilities  (2)  150      200      500      500      500      1650 

VIII-2.01.     Management  Studies  for  Criminal 

Justice  Agencies  765    1200    1150    1550    1550      5890 

VIII-2.02.      Police  Organizational  and 

Operations  Models.  300      450      650      700      750      2850 

VIII-2.03.     New  Models  for  Courts  255      425      500      500      500      2180 

VIII-3 .0 1 .     Specialized  Technical 

Assistance  (3)  —        —        —        —        —  — 

VIII-4.01.     Criminal  Justice  Public 

Education  50      150      150      150      150        650 

Total    2055    3150    3650    3775    3800    15905 

(1)  A  HEW  Grant  of  $100,000  each  year  1971-75  is  programmed  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funds. 

(2)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $200  each  year  for  1971  and  1972  is  programmed  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funds. 

(3)  A  State  Grant  of  $12,500  is  programmed  each  year  for  1971  and  1972. 

(a)   Needs  and  Problems 

a-1    Manpower  Resource: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  manpower 
needs  for  the  State's  criminal  justice  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  to  analyze  existing  departmental  personnel  needs  and  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  recruitment  program  that  will  attract  sufficient 
numbers  of  qualified  applicants  to  the  police  service. 

There  is  a  need  to  enlist  the  aid  of  personnel  experts  from  the  public 
and  private  sector  to  upgrade  the  recruitment  mechanisms. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  greater  use  of  promotional  techniques  and  the 
media  advertising  in  recruitment. 

There  is  a  need  for  adopting  comprehensive  guidelines  for  minority 
group  recruitment. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  a  statewide  recruitment  program. 

Problems 

An  overall  comprehensive  study  of  manpower  needs  and  recruitment  to 
meet  criminal  justice  agencies  personnel  resource  needs  is  lacking. 

For  the  most  part,  police  recruitment  efforts  in  Massachusetts  are  de- 
centralized and  underfinanced. 

Lack  of  people  with  expertise  in  recruitment  procedures. 

The  numbers  of  minority  group  personnel  in  the  various  police  forces 
do  not  approach  a  level  commensurate  with  minority  group  population  per- 
centages. 
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Efforts  to  recruit  minority  group  personnel  have  been  generally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

a-2   Statewide  Criminal  Justice  Training  Capability: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  an  improved  Statewide  Training  Capability 
to  coordinate,  integrate,  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  criminal  justice 
training  programs. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  substantially  increased  State  appropriation  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  training  programs. 

Recruit  training  programs  need  to  be  made  mandatory  for  departments 
in  communities  of  under  5,000  persons. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  legislature  to  appropriate  funds  for  implementa- 
tion of  legislation  requiring  all  police  officers  to  undergo  at  least  one  week  of 
in-service  training,  and  requiring  supervisory  training  as  a  prerequisite  for 
promotion. 

There  is  a  need  to  evaluate  curriculum  development,  facilities,  and 
training  aids  to  determine  the  future  direction  of  recruit  and  in-service  train- 
ing programs  of  the  MPTC. 

There  is  a  need  to  evaluate  training  needs  at  all  levels  of  police  depart- 
ments. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  higher  education  curriculum  for  police  offi- 
cers. 

There  is  a  need  to  evaluate  existing  educational  programs  for  police 
officers. 

More  opportunities  and  incentives  need  to  be  made  available  to  encour- 
age correction  personnel  to  continue  their  formal  education  through  work 
study,  educational  furlough,  scholarship  programs  and  university  extension 
courses. 

Problems 

The  Commonwealth  lacks  an  effective,  coordinate  Statewide  training 
capability  for  criminal  justice  training  and  personnel  development. 

Training  programs  are  not  conducted  often  enough  to  allow  all  recruits 
to  receive  training  immediately  upon  appointment. 

Municipal  Police  Training  Council  standards  do  not  apply  to  towns  of 
under  5,000  persons. 

Failure  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate  funds  to  implement  legislation 
requiring  all  police  officers  to  undergo  at  least  one  week  of  in-service  train- 
ing, and  to  require  supervisory  training  as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion. 

Failure  of  the  legislature  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  MPTC 
to  implement  successfully  its  recruit  training  program. 

The  training  program  for  correctional  officers  has  been  criticized  for  its 
basically  custodial  orientation. 
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Lack  of  opportunities  and  incentives  for  correctional  officers  to  contin- 
ue their  formal  education. 

a-3   Recruit  and  In-Service  Training: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  in-service  training  courses  in  such  areas  as 
juvenile  work,  criminal  procedure  and  correctional  sensitivity. 

In-service  training  programs  need  to  be  revised  to  emphasize  the  "cor- 
rective" as  opposed  to  the  "punitive"  function  of  the  present  day  institution. 

There  is  a  need  to  expand  upon  existing  police  cadet  programs  or  to 
develop  new  ones. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  specialized  training  programs  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  police  sensitivity  training;  police  family  crisis  training;  police  for- 
eign language  training;  police  community  relations;  riot  control;  organized 
crime  investigation;  management  training;  crime  scene  search  training;  drug 
training;  juvenile  officer  training;  and  supervisory  training. 

Problems 

There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  police  recruit  and  general  in-service  training 
programs  for  all  police  agencies. 

In-service  correctional  training  programs  emphasize  "punitive"  rather 
than  "corrective"  orientation. 

There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  specialized  training  programs  for:  police 
sensitivity  training;  police  family  crisis  training;  police  foreign  language 
training;  police  community  relations;  riot  control;  organized  crime  investiga- 
tion; management  training;  crime  scene  search  training;  drug  training;  juve- 
nile officer  training;  and  supervisory  training. 

Residential  treatment  and  training  programs  are  lacking. 

There  is  a  lack  of  joint  probation  parole  training. 

a-4   Resource  Materials: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  improved  training  and  reference  materials  including 
Training  Keys,  Law  Points,  Criminal  Law  Reporters. 

There  is  a  need  for  referral  handbooks,  and  related  information  to  assist 
criminal  justice  agency  use  of  community  resources. 

There  is  a  need  to  disseminate  information  about  new  programs,  tech- 
niques, and  procedures  to  all  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Problems 

Training  and  reference  materials  are  not  widely  distributed  to  criminal 
justice  agency  personnel. 

A  system  for  distributing  information  about  new  approaches  and  findings 
on  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  administration  is  lacking. 
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a-5  Specialized  Skills: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  greater  utilization  of  civilian  personnel:  to  perform 
routine  tasks  thus  freeing  sworn  personnel  for  police  duties;  and  to  perform 
specialized  tasks  such  as  fiscal  management,  operations  research,  etc. 

There  is  a  need  to  alleviate  manpower  shortages  for  a  greater  utilization 
of  subprofessionals  (offenders,  ex-offenders,  custodial  officers,  citizen  volun- 
teers) in  the  correctional  institutions. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  programs  for  the  coordination  and  supervi- 
sion of  volunteers  and  subprofessionals. 

Coordinated  planning  is  needed  to  achieve  maximum  utilization  of  citi- 
zen volunteer  groups. 
Problems 

Limited  utilization  of  civilian  personnel  in  police,  courts,  or  corrections. 

Lack  of  broad  range  of  skills  available  to  carry  out  criminal  justice 
functions. 

a-6   Student  Internship: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  greater  involvement  of  students  in  criminal  justice 
activities  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Problems 

Limited  student  internship  programs  restrict  opportunities  for  students 
in  criminal  justice  programs. 

a-7   District  Court  Prosecutors: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  district  court  prosecutors  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  prosecutorial  activities  not  being  discharged  by  untrained  police 
personnel. 

There  is  a  need  to  interest  prospective  lawyers  in  prosecuting  criminal 

cases. 

Problems 

Prosecution  by  untrained  police  results  in  a  low  rate  of  convictions  in 
the  district  courts. 

Few  law  students  are  interested  in  serving  as  public  prosecutors  because 
of  the  lack  of  student  prosecutional  programs. 

a-8   Personnel  Resource  Development: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  a  centralized  system  of  personnel  selection. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  statewide  promotional  system. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  high  school  completion  as  a  minimal  educa- 
tion requirement  for  correctional  officers. 
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The  statutory  prohibition  against  the  hiring  of  persons  with  records  of 
commitments  in  institutions  should  be  repealed. 

There  is  a  need  to  permit  lateral  entry  for  qualified  personnel  above 
beginning  levels. 

There  is  a  need  to  keep  length  of  service  required  for  promotion  at  a 
minimum. 

There  is  a  need  to  revise  obstacles  to  removal  of  unsatisfactory  person- 
nel. 

There  is  a  need  for  uniform  professional  guidelines  for  selection  for 
communities  not  under  civil  service. 

There  is  a  need  for  scientific  analysis  of  the  selection  process. 

There  is  a  need  to  give  consideration  to  design  of  appropriate  medical, 
psychological,  psychiatric  and  intelligence  tests  for  law  enforcement,  as  well 
as  design  of  improved  background  investigations. 

There  is  a  need  to  review  salaries  and  benefits  for  police  personnel  and 
to  upgrade  these  to  a  level  which  will  attract  qualified  candidates. 

There  is  a  need  to  analyze  departmental  personnel  policies  in  regard  to 
making  job  classifications  more  specific  and  to  consider  police  officer/police 
agent  job  distinction;  lateral  policy  allowing  a  man  to  enter  the  police  force 
at  a  level  equal  to  his  qualifications;  and  policy  of  lateral  promotion  from 
other  jurisdictions. 

There  is  a  need  to  raise  educational  requirements  for  probation  officers 
to  at  least  the  minimum  levels  suggested  by  the  N.C.C.D. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  additional  educational  requirements  for  the 
positions  of  Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer  and  Chief  Probation  Officer. 

There  is  a  need  to  raise  qualifications  for  parole  officers;  parole  supervi- 
sors and  director  of  parole  services  should  be  raised  at  least  to  the  minimum 
level  recommended  by  the  N.C.C.D. 

Problems 

Lack  of  uniformity  and  professional  guidelines  for  selection  among  the 
175  municipal  authorities  not  under  civil  service. 

Lack  of  scientific  analysis  of  the  selection  process. 

Overly  restrictive  departmental  personnel  policies. 

A  disturbingly  large  percentage  of  applicants  have  been:  lacking  in  edu- 
cational qualifications;  above  optimum  age  for  entrance  into  police  work; 
and  possessing  prior  employment  records  which  raise  serious  questions  about 
their  suitability  for  law  enforcement  positions. 

Salaries  and  benefits  for  police  personnel  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  at- 
tracting modern  professional  officers. 

There  are  no  educational  requirements  for  correctional  officers. 

Statutory  provisions  prohibit  the  hiring  of  persons  with  a  record  of 
commitment. 

Civil  service  system  stresses  seniority  in  promotion. 
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Civil  service  obstacles  to  removal  of  unsatisfactory  personnel. 

Qualifications  for  probation  officers  are  below  N.C.C.D.  suggested  mini- 
mum. 

Low  prestige  or  status  of  employment  in  corrections. 

Generally  dreary  working  conditions  in  our  institutions. 

Often  hazardous  nature  of  correctional  work,  and  inadequate  salary 
levels  for  correctional  personnel. 

Lack  of  centralized  personnel  selection  and  promotion  procedures. 

At  present,  no  educational  requirements  exist  for  positions  of  parole 
officer,  parole  supervisory,  or  director  of  parole  services. 

Neither  the  Parole  Board  nor  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  performs  any 
recruiting  activities. 

Civil  Service  examinations  place  too  great  an  emphasis  on  parole  laws 
and  rules. 

In-service  training  for  parole  personnel  is  greatly  limited. 

Few  parole  officers  are  encouraged  to  work  towards  advanced  profes- 
sional degrees. 

(b)  Program  Objective  —  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

If  the  criminal  justice  system  is  ever  to  be  able  to  utilize  at  the  maxi- 
mum level  new  technologies  presently  being  developed,  it  will  have  to  have 
personnel  with  special  skills;  people  who  are  educated,  well-trained,  and  have 
skills  matched  to  the  requirements  of  the  job  at  hand. 

Personnel  are  without  question  the  most  important  resource  available  to 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  importance  of  training  and  educating 
personnel  properly,  as  well  as  matching  personnel  with  job  requirements, 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Likewise,  if  the  criminal  justice  system  is  to  be 
perceived  by  minority  groups  and  poor  urban  communities  as  fair  or  just,  the 
composition  of  the  work  force  must  reflect  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  our 
society  as  well  as  a  sensitivity  to  their  problems. 

The  recruitment  of  needed  personnel,  the  training  and  education  of  per- 
sonnel, and  the  maximum  utilization  of  personnel  are  clouded  and  complex 
problems.  With  so  much  of  the  criminal  justice  system's  success  and  produc- 
tivity relying  on  personnel  utilization,  this  area  of  concern  takes  on  increased 
importance. 

b-2   Target: 

The  long-range  targets  of  this  program  are  to  make  certain  skills,  identi- 
fied as  being  required  for  effective  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
available  to  criminal  justice  agencies,  while  at  the  same  time  upgrading  the 
level  of  skill  in  present  personnel. 

(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  Committee's  priorities  are  directed  toward  identifying  requirements; 
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improving  skills  of  present  employees;  attracting  new  personnel  with  needed  skills 
into  the  system;  and  developing  an  effective  system  for  personnel  selection. 

The  components  of  the  Committee's  improvement  programs  include  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  manpower  analysis,  intensive  training  coordinated 
within  a  statewide  training  system,  the  implementation  of  projects  to  bring  new 
needed  skills  into  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  an  in-depth  look  at  civil  service 
laws  and  procedures. 

c-1    Priority  IX-l:  Identifying  Manpower  Requirements: 

As  a  pre-requisite  to  meaningful  efforts  aimed  at  recruitment  of  person- 
nel with  needed  skills,  it  will  be  necessary  to  identify  those  skills  which  are 
required  for  effective  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  as  well  as  those 
skills  which  are  presently  available  within  the  system.  A  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  needed  manpower  requirements  for  all  agencies  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  will  be  supported  by  the  Committee,  and  special  attention  will  be  fo- 
cused upon  the  recruitment  of  minority  group  personnel. 

Improvement  Program  IX-l  .01:  Manpower  Resource  Needs: 

A  two-year,  intensive  analysis  of  manpower  resources,  needs,  and  strate- 
gies for  achieving  the  personnel  capabilities  required  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Committee  during  1972-1973.  A  compre- 
hensive Manpower  Plan  for  Criminal  Justice  will  be  prepared,  with  recom- 
mendations for  immediate  and  long-range  action  programs.  Current  manpow- 
er programs  to  upgrade  existing  personnel  will  be  analysed,  and  personnel 
recruitment  practices  examined.  Projections  of  needed  manpower  and  person- 
nel skills  will  be  developed  from  primary  source  investigations  of  criminal 
justice  agencies,  and  priorities  established  as  a  basis  for  setting  manpower 
goals.  The  impediments  to  achieving  needed  personnel  will  be  then  identified 
utilizing  inputs  from  training  programs,  and  a  study  of  Civil  Service  which 
is  being  carried  out  as  part  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan.  Plans  and  programs  for 
achieving  goals  will  be  developed  and  recommended  for  implementation. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  group  members  entering 
criminal  justice  agencies,  a  program  will  be  established  to  permit  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  recruit  minority  group  members  in  a  more  effective 
manner.  Support  will  be  given  to  criminal  justice  agencies  during  the  Multi- 
Year  Plan  for  the  purchasing  of  advertising,  use  of  personnel  services,  and 
interviewing  of  prospective  minority  group  employees.  It  is  anticipated  that 
recruitment  will  be  done  for  a  wide  range  of  positions  on  all  levels. 

c-2  Priority  IX-2:  Improve  the  Level  of  Skills  of  Present  Employees  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  System: 

The  Committee  intends  to  support  increased  training  for  both  recruit 
and  in-service  personnel.  Without  such  training,  it  will  be  impossible  to  up- 
grade skills;  with  such  training,  employee  capability  and  morale  should  sig- 
nificantly increase. 

The  provision  of  training  to  criminal  justice  employees  is  a  complicated 
matter.  The  heavy  service  demands  made  on  the  system  often  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  an  agency  to  be  able  to  spare  employees  for  training;  at 
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the  same  time,  lack  of  in-depth  training  prevents  employees  from  achieving 
maximum  productivity  and  effectiveness. 

The  Committee  will  provide  substantial  support  for  the  development  of 
a  statewide  training  capability,  consisting  of  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
training  system,  and  will  continue  and  expand  its  support  for  recruit  and  in- 
service  training  and  the  provision  of  resource  materials  as  described  below. 

Improvement  Program  IX-2.01:  Statewide  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Capability: 

Beginning  in  1972,  the  Committee  will  launch  the  establishment  of  a 
Statewide  criminal  justice  training  system  to  coordinate,  and  integrate  cur- 
rent fragmented  training  efforts.  A  study  design  will  be  the  first  task  to  be 
undertaken,  utilizing  the  outputs  of  manpower  and  management  studies,  rec- 
ommended changes  in  civil  service,  and  an  evaluation  of  ongoing  recruit  and 
in-service  training  programs. 

Upon  completion  of  the  study-design  phase,  facilities  would  be  obtained 
to  permit  the  Statewide  training  system  to  begin  to  absorb  the  current  train- 
ing programs  funded  by  the  Committee.  By  the  end  of  1973,  the  program  is 
planned  to  be  fully  operational,  and  capable  of  providing  recruit,  in-service, 
and  specialized  training  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  all  the  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  in  the  State. 

Improvement  Program  IX-2.02:  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training: 
The  recruit  and  in-service  training  to  be  supported  by  the  Committee 
include  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  current  projects  as  described  be- 
low. 

While  there  have  been  a  significant  number  of  developments  in  the  po- 
lice training  field  during  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  little  effort  to 
identify  areas  of  needed  training  or  to  develop  a  model  demonstration  curric- 
ulum. Likewise,  there  is  no  plan  to  meet  the  need  for  expanded  training 
throughout  the  State  and  made  available  to  all  law  enforcement  officers. 

Currently,  the  Committee  is  providing  support  for  the  development  of 
model  police  recruit  and  in-service  training.  The  study  development  and  anal- 
ysis is  addressed  to  recruit  curriculum  needs,  as  well  as  needs  in-service  train- 
ing, both  based  on  needed  skills.  Model  courses  have  been  prepared  and 
these  will  be  implemented,  including  demonstration  recruit  classes  and  dem- 
onstration basic  generalist  in-service  classes. 

An  analysis  will  be  completed  soon  dealing  with  the  problems  inherent 
in  expanding  the  developed  model  curriculum  statewide.  Through  this  major 
study,  the  Committee  intends  to  provide  a  model  curriculum  for  recruiting 
and  in-service  police  training,  as  well  as  a  plan  for  meeting  statewide  police 
training  needs  for  incorporation  in  the  study  design  for  a  statewide  training 
system  capability. 

Specialized  in-service  training  programs  including  Community-Based 
Field  Training,  Model  Conflict  Management  Training,  Police-Community 
Relations  Training,  Recruit  Field  Training,  and  In-Service  Training  will  be 
provided  with  continued  and  expanded  support  by  the  Committee  during  the 
Multi-Year  Plan  Period. 
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During  the  period  1971-1973,  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  in  the  area 
of  specialized  training  will  be  directed  toward  the  demonstration  of  success- 
ful training  programs  for  inclusion  in  an  overall  system  for  training  program 
implementation  on  a  statewide  basis  to  be  fully  operational  by  the  end  of 
1973. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  specialized  training  programs  to  be  supported 
by  the  Committee  is  outlined  briefly  below. 

Community-Based  Field  Training  is  considered  to  be  critical  to  han- 
dling disorders  and  community  crises.  If  the  police  are  going  to  be  successful 
in  providing  new  recruit  officers  with  the  needed  sensitivity  to  differing  life- 
styles and  cultures  in  the  community,  they  will  have  to  place  the  recruit  into 
the  community  for  a  part  of  his  training  period.  A  great  amount  of  hostility 
against  police  officers  in  low  income  and  minority  group  neighborhoods 
seems  to  stem  from  a  common  perception  by  the  community  that  the  police- 
man is  an  outsider,  responsive  to  some  distant  "power  structure,"  and  insensi- 
tive to  local  neighborhood  needs  and  life  styles. 

To  successfully  accomplish  their  tasks,  the  police  must  act  as  agents  of 
the  community.  Failure  of  the  community  to  perceive  them  as  such  will  invite 
hostility  and  misunderstanding.  The  training  period  of  the  new  police  officer 
must  be  a  joint  police/community  venture,  for  only  through  such  efforts  will 
the  police  officer  understand  his  ultimate  responsibility  (to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  justice)  and  effectively  manage  those  conflicts  and  crises  which  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  police. 

While  there  is  no  known  model  of  a  completely  successful  training  pro- 
gram that  adequately  involves  the  community  in  police  training,  two  models 
have  been  developed  in  mid-western  cities  which  offer  promise.  The  Commit- 
tee will  support  the  adoption  of  these  two  experimental  police  training  pro- 
grams which  place  the  recruit  police  officer  into  community  life  as  a  part  of 
his  training. 

The  specialized  in-service  training  programs  described  above  offer  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  possible  approaches  police  agencies  can  take  in  effec- 
tively socializing  their  new  recruits  to  changing  neighborhoods.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  better  conflict  management  skills  in 
present  law  enforcement  personnel.  In  this  area,  the  Committee  has  and  will 
give  continued  support  to  a  demonstration  training  program  for  in-service 
police  officers  in  special  conflict  management  skills. 

Recognizing  the  difficult  position  the  police  are  placed  in  when  there  is 
a  confrontation  between  two  groups,  it  is  clear  that  a  safe  position  or  a  role 
must  be  provided  to  police  officers  so  that  they  themselves  do  not  become  the 
focus  of  the  conflict.  It  is  most  important  that  police  have  a  means  for  re- 
maining neutral  and  at  the  same  time  seeing  that  violence  does  not  occur. 
There  have  been  a  limited  number  of  experiments  in  the  area  of  training  for 
conflict  management,  the  most  successful  of  which  is  the  Family  Crisis  Pro- 
gram of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  But  the  lessons  and  skills 
developed  in  the  family  crisis  programs  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral police  practice  of  dealing  with  other  types  of  confrontations,  such  as 
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neighborhood  disputes,  barroom  brawls,  and  street  corner  gang  fights.  As 
there  are  a  large  number  of  injuries  to  police  officers  in  dealing  with  such 
confrontations  and  since  the  outbreak  of  community  disorder  could  stem 
from  these  situations,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  implement  a  general  course 
in  conflict  management  skills  for  police  officers,  for  which  the  Committee 
will  provide  support  during  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period. 

The  police,  of  course,  need  to  have  a  good  understanding  of  community 
problems  and  expectations  if  they  are  to  be  accepted  and  assisted  in  much  of 
their  work.  Many  police/citizen  contacts  are  not  confrontations  but  can  result 
in  citizen  or  police  hostility  unless  the  police  understand  many  of  the  underly- 
ing factors  of  community  life  that  affect  their  role.  During  1969,  the  Com- 
mittee supported  a  police-community  relations  study  in  Cambridge.  Included 
among  the  products  of  this  study  was  a  model  police-community  relations 
training  curriculum.  During  this  past  year,  in  1970,  the  Committee  supported 
demonstration  implementation  of  this  model,  and  demonstration  police- 
community  relations  training  programs  of  other  types  which  will  be  contin- 
ued during  1971-1975. 

A  variety  of  police-community  relations  training  approaches  must  be 
tried  if  police  agencies  are  to  be  assisted  in  finding  effective  methods  of  pro- 
viding their  men  with  the  necessary  police-community  relations  sensitivity. 
There  have  been  a  multitude  of  special  programs  in  this  area  developed  for 
agencies  outside  the  criminal  justice  field.  Only  a  small  number  of  them 
have  been  tried  within  the  system.  The  Committee,  therefore,  will  support 
the  continued  demonstration  implementation  of  the  Cambridge  Design. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  specialized  in-service  training  is  direct- 
ed to  police  officers  to  whom  a  new  recruit  is  first  assigned. 

After  initial  training,  it  is  vital  that  the  first  contact  the  recruit  police 
officer  has  with  seasoned  officers  be  positive;  if  not,  much  of  the  prior  learn- 
ing experience  can  be  lost.  To  overcome  this  potentially  destructive  process, 
the  Committee  will  continue  to  support  demonstration  and  implementation  of 
a  training  program  for  "recruit  field  trainers,"  men  to  whom  the  recruit  is 
first  assigned  when  he  has  completed  his  initial  training.  The  trainer  will  at- 
tend a  specialized  training  program  aimed  at  developing  his  ability  as  a 
"coach"  to  new  officers  and  his  ability  to  adequately  counsel  them  during 
their  first  months  on  the  job.  The  course  will  aim  at  developing  a  model 
course  curriculum  that  can  be  applied  in  other  departments  and  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  desiring  to  develop  field  trainers,  and  incorporated  into  the 
Statewide  training  system  by  1975. 

Under  the  specialized  in-service  training  programs,  the  Committee  rec- 
ognizes an  urgent  need  for  specialized  courses  as  in-service  classes  for  other 
criminal  justice  personnel.  Such  courses  would  be  different  from  those  de- 
signed under  the  initial  course  development  projects  above,  as  they  would 
provide  for  specialized  training  for  criminal  justice  personnel  having  a  partic- 
ular task  to  perform  beyond  the  normal  generalist  duties.  Additionally, 
should  a  system  of  competency  levels  eventually  be  adopted,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  courses  aimed  at  qualifying  a  limited  number  of  agency 
personnel  at  highly  specialized  competency  levels. 
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The  Committee  also  will  continue  to  provide  support  for  the  Police 
Command  Training  Institute,  and  Management  Training  for  State  Police. 
These  training  programs  are  focused  upon  upgrading  administrative  capabili- 
ties. If  innovative  methods,  organizational  concepts,  and  administrative  pat- 
terns are  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness,  managers  of  criminal  justice 
agencies  must  have  the  management  skills  required  by  competent  agency 
administrators.  The  effective  utilization  of  the  new  developments  now  com- 
ing forth  requires  a  high  degree  of  administrative  expertise. 

Improvement  Program  IX-2.03:  Resource  Materials: 

While  development  of  improved  recruit  and  in-service  training  programs 
will  have  a  significant  impact  there  remains  the  need  for  specific  training  and 
reference  materials.  Many  of  the  current  materials  in  use  are  outdated  and 
ineffective.  It  is  imperative  that  quality  training  and  reference  materials  be 
distributed  to  criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  Committee  will  provide  assistance  for  the  distribution  of  Training 
Keys,  and  other  materials  to  appropriate  criminal  justice  agencies.  A  referral 
handbook  to  assist  in  identifying  community-based  treatment/rehabilitation 
resources  will  also  be  supported.  Another  project  which  will  be  supported 
will  be  the  updating  of  the  handbook  "Enforcing  the  Criminal  Law"  which 
was  distributed  to  the  police  in  conjunction  with  the  Attorney-General. 

During  1971-1972  the  Committee  will  provide  support  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Higher  Education  to  examine  the  higher  education  needs 
of  law  enforcement  personnel;  inventory  the  curricula  of  the  various  institu- 
tions presently  engaged  in  law  enforcement  education;  determine  the  most 
desireable  curricula  for  two  year,  four  year,  and  graduate  programs;  and  to 
design  and  implement  such  curricula  for  the  state's  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

c-3  Priority  IX-3:  Attract  New  Skills  and  Backgrounds: 

The  development  and  implementation  of  new  training  programs  for 
present  criminal  justice  agency  personnel  will  fill  a  very  real  need,  but  there 
remains  the  necessity  to  bring  into  the  system,  or  to  make  available  to  it, 
people  with  skills  and  backgrounds  needed  by  the  system.  Under  Objective 
XIII  —  "Resources  and  Management,"  the  Multi-Year  Plan  describes  how 
professional  management  specialist  and  planning  and  research  technicians 
could  be  made  available  to  criminal  justice  agencies.  But  there  remains  a 
great  need  to  insert  into  the  system  far  more  such  people  if  complex  problems 
facing  the  system  are  to  be  solved.  The  Committee  will  expand  its  efforts  dur- 
ing 1971-1975  to  bring  into  the  criminal  justice  system  people  with  needed 
backgrounds,  and  specialized  skills. 

Improvement  Program  IX-3. 01 :  Specialized  Skills: 

There  exists  the  urgent  necessity  of  directing  highly  skilled  people  to 
work  for  or  with  the  system.  The  Committee  believes  that  such  professional 
assistance,  especially  in  the  areas  of  social  work,  budgeting,  planning,  legal 
advice,  and  human  relations,  can  be  economically  beneficial  to  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  as  well  as  serve  as  a  means  for  improving  agency  work  quality. 
One  professional  worker,  highly  skilled  in  his  specialty,  can  perform  certain 
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work  more  effectively  and  quicker  than  an  unskilled  employee.  In  order  to 
continue  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  such  employment, 
the  Committee  will  maintain  its  support  for  programs  to  include  the  hiring  of 
a  social  worker  to  assist  a  police  juvenile  unit  in  a  community  of  over  25,- 
000;  the  employment  of  a  professional  court  administrator  by  a  District 
Court;  and  employment  of  a  legal  advisor  to  a  correctional  institution  who 
can  provide  assistance  to  inmates. 

Improvement  Program  IX-3.02:  District  Court  Prosecutors: 

To  bring  people  with  needed  skills  into  the  criminal  justice  system,  the 
Committee  will  support  the  expansion  and  continuation  of  utilization  of  As- 
sistant District  Attorneys  in  district  courts.  In  1 969  and  1 970,  the  Committee 
supported  a  basic  trial  of  this  concept  to  relieve  police  officers  from  having  to 
act  in  this  capacity.  Eligible  grantees  will  be  District  Attorney's  Offices  in 
counties  where  a  police  officer  is  normally  assigned  as  prosecutor  full  time  or 
the  duty  shifted  between  a  group  of  officers. 

c-4  Priority  IX-4:  Develop  Effective  Personnel  Selection: 

The  efforts  described  above  under  the  previous  priorities  and  improve- 
ment programs  should  provide  added  impetus  for  local  and  State  criminal 
justice  agencies  to  consider  greater  use  of  professional  and  paraprofessional 
employees  in  coming  years. 

With  increased  use  of  professionals,  major  problems  that  now  confront 
the  system  might  be  resolved  and  patterns  for  effective  utilization  of  profes- 
sional skills  developed.  At  the  same  time,  increased  utilization  of  employees 
with  needed  backgrounds  should  provide  a  framework  for  developing  a  crim- 
inal justice  employee  composition  that  adequately  reflects  the  makeup  of  our 
cities,  and  this  increases  the  respect  poor  and  minority  group  citizens  have 
for  the  system.  When  the  value  of  people  with  needed  skills  and  backgrounds 
becomes  obvious,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  system  be  able  to 
adequately  educate  new  professionals  to  assume  positions  in  the  system  and 
to  have  adequate  mechanisms  for  needed  people  to  enter  the  system. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  criminal  justice  system  have  the  ability  to  select 
those  individuals  possessing  proper  qualifications  and  needed  skills.  At  the 
present  time,  many  criminal  justice  systems  operate  under  civil  service  which 
provides  the  major  selection  mechanism.  Naturally,  if  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  to  use  personnel  with  needed  skills  and  backgrounds,  civil  service 
might  be  able  to  effectively  select  those  people  who  are  qualified  from  the 
applicant  pool,  and,  through  regulations  it  imposes,  be  certain  that  such  peo- 
ple are  encouraged  to  apply.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  whole  area  of  lateral  entry  must  be  evaluated  as  a  potential  means  of 
bringing  into  the  system  people  with  certain  skills  at  levels  of  responsibility 
equalling  their  competency.  These  problems  are  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing improvement  program. 

Improvement  Program  IX-4.01:  Personnel  Selection  and  Development: 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  examine  the  civil  service  system  as  a 
means  for  personnel  selection,  as  well  as  analyze  the  benefits  (and  possible 
utilization)  of  lateral  entry  as  a  recruitment  device.  The  Committee  also  will 
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support  an  analysis  of  present  constraints  which  prevent  needed  people  from 
being  hired  by  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Throughout  the  Multi-Year  Plan  the  Committee  will  provide  support 
for  the  improvement  of  Civil  Service  laws,  regulations  and  procedures,  begin- 
ning with  an  analysis  of  recruitment  and  selection  as  it  relates  to  local  police 
agencies  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  groups  (in  a  court  test  case)  that  this  system 
is  on  its  face  discriminatory. 

The  purpose  of  this  first  phase  during  1971  is  to  determine  whether  this 
can  be  improved  to  insure  that  the  best  and  fairest  recruitment  and  selection 
system  is  devised. 

As  various  analyses  are  completed,  a  set  of  alternative  approaches  will 
be  developed  for  implementation  of  the  existing  system.  These  might  include 
changes  in  the  examination,  different  recruitment  techniques,  standardized 
training  and/or  performance  evaluation  criteria,  and  determination  of  spe- 
cialized skills  needed  by  departments  and  separate  categorization  of  such 
skills  in  terms  of  job  classification. 

These  approaches  will  be  analyzed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Director  of  Civil  Service,  and  the  Police  Advisory  Committee,  and  proposals 
will  be  made  to  the  proper  agencies  to  implement  whatever  improvements  are 
necessary. 

The  Committee  will  also  provide  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  to  develop  a  Force-Choice  Performance  Report  System,  implement  it, 
and  evaluate  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  had  for  some  time  an  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  performance  rating  system  that  has  been  utilized  in  eval- 
uating the  success  of  their  personnel  in  on  the  job  performance.  The  Depart- 
ment has  reviewed  the  many  different  types  of  performance  evaluation  sys- 
tems that  have  been  developed  and  has  selected  a  Force-Choice  Performance 
Report  System.  It  is  felt  that  this  type  of  system  would  be  the  most  effective 
and  fair  method  of  evaluating  personnel  performance. 

The  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the  Forced  Choice 
Performance  System  will  be  completed  in  1971. 

(d)   Multi-  Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 
d-1    Overview: 

The  efforts  of  the  Committee  in  this  program  area  are  toward  improving 
rapidly  the  level  of  skills  in  certain  criminal  justice  agencies,  and  to  assist 
other  agencies  in  devising  effective  programs  to  upgrade  their  employees' 
skills  and  competencies  as  well  as  to  assist  them  in  bringing  into  the  system 
people  with  needed  backgrounds  and  skills. 

A  statewide  training  program  is  expected  to  require  increased  commit- 
ment in  the  next  five  years  to  meet  the  system's  needs  to  more  sophisticated 
manpower  having  greater  technical  competencies.  The  Committee's  commit- 
ments for  basic  training  will  shift  from  individual  projects  to  the  statewide 
training  system,  which  should  be  fully  operated  by  1973. 
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By  1975,  we  expect  that  major  police  agencies  throughout  the  State  will 
be  utilizing  various  specialists  having  needed  skills.  We  also  expect  to  have 
significantly  increased  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  personnel  in  major  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  through  support  of  new  agency  recruitment  methodolo- 
gies and  agency  employment  of  personnel  with  needed  backgrounds. 

d-2    Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  IX  (A)  below  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and  ac- 
complishments for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through  1975.  Where 
possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quantifiable  terms 
for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system  capabilities  at 
each  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

(e)  Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 

e-1   Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $16,825,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 

Table  IX  (A)  —  Objective  IX  —  Personnel  Development:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results 

and  Accomplishments  1971-1975 

IX-1.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Manpower  Resource  Needs 

Design,  and  demonstration  implementation  of  Minority  Recruitment  Program  to 
enhance  employment  capabilities  of  criminal  justice  agencies  to  hire  minority  group 
personnel. 

1972-1973 

Undertake  and  complete  a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Study,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  manpower  needs  and  resources  available  for  all  criminal  justice 
agencies  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Prepare  recommendations  for  manpower  re- 
source development,  including  recruitment  in-service  job  upgrading,  training,  edu- 
cational programs,  and  use  of  volunteer  personnel. 

1974-1975 

Continue  Minority  Recruitment  Program,  and  re-evaluate  efforts  based  on 
recommendations  of  Comprehensive  Manpower  Study. 

IX-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Statewide  Criminal  Justice  Training  Capability 
1972 

Begin  design  of  a  Statewide  Criminal  Justice  Training  System  to  meet  the 
near  and  long-range  training  needs  for  criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  statewide  training  system  design  would  also  consider  the  personnel  train- 
ing needs  of  community-based  agencies  which  are  related,  and  provide  support  to 
the  criminal  justice  system. 
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7973 

Complete  system  design  of  statewide  system,  and  begin  implementation  of 
recruit  in-service  and  specialized  training  programs,  utilizing  outputs  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Study. 

1974-1975 

Continue  implementation  of  Statewide  Training  System,  coordinating  and 
consolidating  training  activities  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlap  of  services. 

IX-2.02.   Improvement  Program  —  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training 

1971-1972 

Continue  and  expand  implementation  of  Police  Recruit  and  In-Service  Train- 
ing, begun  under  project  (70-91),  provide  training  for  2,000  men  over  two-year 
period,  then  incorporate  training  programs  into  Statewide  Training  System. 

Implement  State  Police  In-Service  Management  Training,  as  continuation  of 
project  (70-97).  Provide  training  to  50  criminal  personnel,  and  180  supervisory 
personnel  each  year,  or  a  total  of  460  men  during  1971-1972.  After  1972,  this 
program  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Statewide  Training  System. 

Undertake  a  coordinated  program  of  Specialized  Recruit  and  In-Service 
Training,  including  Community-Based  Field  Training,  Model  Conflict  Manage- 
ment Training,  Police  Community  Relations  Training,  Joint  Probation  Parole 
Training,  Recruit  Field  Training,  and  Specialized  Training  in  juvenile  work, 
criminal  procedure,  and  correctional  sensitivity.  This  integrated  training  pro- 
gram will  continue  the  implementation  phases  of  previous  projects  (70-27,  28, 
29,  92,  95,  96).  Over  the  1971-1972  period,  Specialized  Recruit  and  In-Service 
Training  will  be  provided  to  2,500  criminal  justice  agency  personnel.  The  training 
provided  under  this  project  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Statewide  System. 

Provide  continued  support  for  the  Police  Command  Training  Institute,  to 
train  180  men  each  year  in  management,  administrative,  and  command  skills.  Im- 
plement the  Department  of  Youth  Services  Residential  Training  and  Training  with 
support  for  the  component  of  the  Residential  Treatment  Program,  begun  under 
project  (70-33),  to  provide  orientation  and  training  to  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services  staff. 

1973-1975 

Continue  support  for  the  Statewide  Training  System,  provide  recruit  in-ser- 
vice and  specialized  training  to  meet  requirements  of  all  criminal  justice  agencies. 
Project  training  for  6,000  criminal  justice  agency  personnel  each  year,  or  a  total 
of  18,000  over  the  1973-1975  period,  and  will  incorporate  all  of  the  above  train- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  the  Police  Command  Training  Institute. 

Continue  support  for  the  Police  Command  Training  Institute,  and  provide 
training  to  180-200  men  each  year. 

IX-2.03.   Improvement  Program  —  Resource  Materials 

1971-1975 

Provide  continued  support  for  projects  (70-57,  93,  94)  to  prepare  and  dis- 
seminate needed  training  and  reference  materials,  including  I.A.C.P.  Training 
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Keys,  Legal  Points,  Criminal  Law  Reporter,  Referral  Handbook,  and  other  needed 
recruit  and  in-service  training  materials.  Coordinate  material  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution closely  with  Statewide  Training  System  Programs. 

IX-2.04.   Improvement  Program  —  Law  Enforcement  Education  Master  Plan 

1971-1972 

Undertake  and  complete  a  Master  Plan  for  providing  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  criminal  justice  agency  personnel,  including  specific  recommendations  for 
implementation. 

IX-3.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Specialized  Skills 

1971-1975 

Continue  and  provide  significantly  expanded  support  to  hiring  personnel  with 
specialized  skills  and  backgrounds  into  criminal  justice  agencies,  including  but  not 
limited  to  psychiatric  aides,  social  service  personnel,  legal  advisors  and  planners. 

IX-3.02  Improvement  Program  —  District  Court 

1971 

Provide  support  for  the  hiring  of  twenty  Assistant  District  Attorneys  to  pros- 
ecute criminal  cases  in  the  District  Courts. 

7972 

Continue  support  for  District  Court  Prosecutors;  provide  for  thirty  Assistant 
District  Attorneys. 

1973-1975 

Continue  support  for  District  Court  Prosecutors;  provide  for  forty  Assistant 
District  Attorneys. 

IX-4.01.  Improvement  Program  —  Personnel  Selection  and  Development 

1971 

Complete  report  analyzing  civil  service  constraints  impeding  the  flow  of 
needed  personnel  into  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  the  upgrading  of  existing 
personnel  resources,  including  recommendations  for  specific  changes  in  Civil  Ser- 
vice Rules  and  Procedures.  Establish  a  system  for  selecting  State  Police  person- 
nel, and  evaluate  performance.  Specify  implementation  procedures  and  require- 
ments. 

1972-1975 

Provide  continued  support  for  the  implementation  of  changes  in  the  State's 
Civil  Service  System  as  it  affects  criminal  justice  agency  personnel  resources. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  IX  (B)  on  the  accompanying  page  records  the  budget  projections 
by  each  improvement  program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

(10)  Objective  X —  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 

This  objective  is  focused  upon  needed  improvements  for  information,  management 
and  communications  systems  for  criminal  justice  agencies. 
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TABLE  IX  (B) 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  IX  —  Personnel  Development 


Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

IX- 1.01.  Manpower  Resource  Needs 
IX-2.01.  Statewide  Criminal  Justice 

Training  System 
IX-2.02.  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training  (1) 
IX-2.03.  Resource  Materials 
IX-2.04.  State  Master  Plan  for  Law 

Enforcement  Higher  Education  (2) 
IX-3.01.  Specialized  Skills 
IX-3.02.  District  Court  Prosecutors 
IX-4.01.  Selection  and  Personnel  Development 


Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
1971         1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 


—      250      300      100       100 


750 


— 

200 

3000 

3000 

3000 

9200 

(1) 

567 

725 

550 

550 

550 

2942 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

500 

(2) 

28 

30 



_^_ 

^^__ 

58 

175 

300 

300 

300 

300 

1350 

250 

300 

400 

400 

400 

1750 

>ment 

75 

50 

50 

50 

50 

275 

Total 

1195 

1955 

4700 

4500 

4500 

16825 

( 1 )  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $200,000  is  programmed  in  1971  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funds. 

(2)  A  HEW  Grant  of  $100,000  each  year  1971-75  is  programmed  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funds. 

(a)   Needs  and  Problems 

a-1   Statewide  Communications  Planning: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  statewide  communication  system  plan  to 
meet  the  communications  needs  of  all  components  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem —  police,  courts,  and  corrections. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
isting state,  county,  and  local  law  enforcement  communication  systems  and 
networks  taking  radio,  telephone,  and  teletype  modes  of  communication  all 
into  account. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  complete  inventory  of  the  equipment  frequency 
utilization,  and  modes  of  operation  of  the  communication  systems  used  by 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  analysis  of  public  safety  radio  frequency  conges- 
tion. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  master  frequency  assignment  plan  to  alle- 
viate congestion  and  to  provide  frequencies  needed  to  implement  the  emer- 
gency communications,  municipal  radio,  and  State  police  radio  plans. 

There  is  a  need  to  design  a  State  police  communications  and  command 
and  control  system  to  provide  effective  use  of  radio,  teletype,  and  telephone 
systems. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  emergency  communication 
systems  for  Massachusetts  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  to  determine  existing  and  projected  communications 
and  information  needs. 
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Problems 

There  is  a  lack  of  an  overall  comprehensive  plan  for  an  integrated,  and, 
coordinated  communications  system  for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  communications  system  at  the  state  level  is  generally  inadequate. 

Radio  facilities  are  limited  due  to:  administrative  restrictions  on  use  of 
telephones;  and  frequency  allocation  problems. 

There  has  never  been  a  complete  inventory  of  the  equipment,  frequency 
utilization,  or  modes  of  operation  of  the  communication  systems  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Present  communication  networks  of  law  enforcement  agencies  are  over- 
loaded, incompatible,  operate  with  low  efficiency,  and  require  considerable 
manual  intervention  in  order  to  operate  at  all. 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive  analysis  or  evaluation  of  the  existing 
state,  county  and  local  law  enforcement  communication  systems  and  net- 
works taking  radio,  telephone,  and  teletype  mode  of  communication  all  into 
consideration  together. 

a-2  Information  Systems  Planning: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  an  overall  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for 
integrating  and  coordinating  criminal  justice  system  information,  manage- 
ment and  data  handling. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  information  system  and  data  management 
planning  capabilities  for  the  Superior  and  District  Courts. 

There  is  a  need  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  computer-aided  informa- 
tion systems  for  the  police. 

Problems 

Information  system  development  for  criminal  justice  agencies  has  been 
limited  in  scope,  and  fragmented  in  execution. 

The  courts  lack  adequate  information  system  capabilities. 

Police  agencies  have  not  utilized  extensively  computer-aided  informa- 
tion systems. 

a-3  Police  Communications  and  Command- Control: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  marshal  the  available  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources into  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  the  information  and  communica- 
tions capabilities  of  the  law  enforcement  system  in  areas  of  prevention,  ap- 
prehension, disposition  and  rehabilitation. 

There  is  a  need  for  developing  a  teletype  communications  link  between 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation, 
Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  M.D.C.,  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  and  local  police  departments  which  would  provide  information  on: 
missing  and  wanted  persons;  lost  and  stolen  property;  lost  and  stolen  securi- 
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ties;  stolen  guns;  outstanding  warrants;  narcotic  drugs  intelligence;  stolen 
cars;  and  suspended  and  revoked  driver's  licenses  and  automobile  registra- 
tions. 


There  is  a  need  for  a  centralized  point  of  responsibility  for  collecting 
and  maintaining  reliable  statistics  on  criminal  activity  and  systems  response 
data. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  procedures  for  better  cooperation  among 
field  units  for  communications  and  information. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  provide  new  equipment  for  improved 
ground  communications  systems  for  police. 

Problems 

There  has  been  only  a  limited  use  of  advanced  data  processing  in  the 
operations  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachusetts. 

In  police  operations  today  it  can  take  a  policeman  hours  to  get  informa- 
tion about  a  particular  car  or  wanted  person. 

Warrant  information  is  often  unavailable. 

Complete,  easily  accessible  data  on  available  police  resources,  their  lo- 
cations, and  states  of  readiness,  are  not  continuously  available  or  updated. 

Police  teletype  systems  are  not  adequate. 

Information  and  on-line  access  to  files  on  stolen  cars,  plates,  parts,  se- 
lected stolen  property,  firearms  identification  and  missing  persons  generally  is 
not  readily  available. 

Criminal  justice  agencies  lack  adequate  communications  equipment. 

a-4   CourtsI Corrections  Data  Management: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  and  implement  a  system  for  the  collection, 
storage,  and  retrieval  of  vital  information  useful  to  courts  and  corrections 
agencies. 

There  is  a  need  to  implement  an  up-to-date  information  system  for  im- 
proved court  management. 

Problems 

Courts  and  corrections  agencies  do  not  have  an  integrated  and  coordi- 
nated system  for  the  collection,  storage,  retrieval,  and  analysis  of  basic  in- 
formation. 

Improved  court  management  is  stymied  because  of  the  lack  of  needed 
information,  and  adequate  data  management  capabilities. 


a-5  Police  Information  System: 
Needs 


There  is  a  need  to  implement  information  systems  for  police  especially 
for  apprehensive,  detection  and  investigative  functions. 
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There  is  a  need  to  provide  police  agencies  with  ongoing  information 
collection  and  analysis  capabilities. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  non-computer-aided  information  systems  for 
police  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  to  integrate  and  coordinate  police  information  systems 
to  permit  pooling  and  sharing  of  system  resources. 

Problems 

Most  police  departments  lack  adequate  information  system  resources. 

Data  collection  and  analysis  are  sporadic  and  limited  in  scope. 

Many  computer-aided  information  systems  are  not  applicable  to  the 
operations  of  many  smaller  departments. 

Pooling  and  sharing  of  information  system  resources  are  virtually  non- 
existent. 

(b)   Program  Objective  —  Target 
b-1    Overview: 

One  of  the  most  apparent  weaknesses  in  the  criminal  justice  field  is  the 
inability  of  criminal  justice  agencies  to  effectively  gather,  store,  retrieve,  and 
analyze  necessary  information  and  to  communicate  such  information.  To 
help  solve  this  problem,  the  Committee  has  actively  supported  a  number 
of  projects  to  determine  the  information  and  communication  needs  of 
criminal  justice  agencies.  Additional  analytic  work  has  been  done  by  many 
of  the  agencies  themselves.  The  Committee,  for  example,  has  actively  sup- 
ported the  development  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Agencies'  Processing  Sys- 
tem, which  has  become  operational  as  of  May  1,  1970,  and  is  providing 
funds  to  help  implement  the  Boston  Police  Department  plan  for  an  informa- 
tion and  communications  system  designed  initially  with  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration funding.  Other  planning  efforts  supported  by  the  Committee  have  in- 
cluded an  initial  survey  of  Massachusetts  law  enforcement  communications, 
the  development  of  a  strategy  and  methodology  for  the  design  of  information 
systems  for  criminal  justice  agencies,  four  surveys  of  regional  information 
and  communications  needs,  a  lower  court  study,  and  an  analysis  of  dispatch- 
ing and  patrol  needs.  An  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Superior  Court  was 
funded  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

Based  on  this  work,  the  Multi-Year  Plan  provides  Committee  support  in 
four  areas:  implementation  of  innovative  programs  presently  underway 
which  meet  critical  needs,  such  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Agencies'  Process- 
ing System  and  the  Boston  Police  information  and  communication  system; 
analysis  and  demonstration  of  solutions  to  specific  and  immediate  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  problems  in  the  areas  of  communications, 
court  management,  probation  records,  and  police  data  handling,  dispatching 
and  patrol;  analysis  of  the  information  needs  of  Corrections,  Parole,  Proba- 
tion, Youth  Services  and  other  rehabilitation  and  treatment  agencies;  and 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  criminal  justice  agencies  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  information  and  communications  capabilities,  concentrating  on 
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major  cities  and  problems  capable  of  regional  solution. 

b-2  Target: 

The  target  of  the  Committee's  efforts  under  this  program  objective  is  to 
meet  the  immediate  communication  and  information  needs  of  specific  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  and  to  identify  and  demonstrate  solutions  which  may  be 
applicable  to  a  number  of  agencies.  In  long-range  terms,  these  programs 
could  also  chart  the  direction  of  future  efforts  for  innovation  and  improve- 
ment with  respect  to  the  operational  and  management  needs  of  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies. 

(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  Committee  has  selected  three  priorities  under  which  communication  and 
information  improvement  programs  will  be  carried  out  over  the  Multi-Year  Plan 
Period.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  complete  communications  and  information 
systems  plans,  on  a  statewide  basis,  and  for  selected  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  by  the  end  of  1973. 

The  Committee  then  will  provide  significant  expanded  support  for  implemen- 
tation based  upon  recommendations  in  the  planning  studies  and  the  outputs  of  re- 
lated management  studies  discussed  under  Objective  VIII  —  "Resources  and 
Management." 

By  the  end  of  1975,  the  State's  criminal  justice  agencies  should  have  access 
to  well-designed  communication  and  information  systems,  and  will  achieve  sub- 
stantial progress  in  meeting  its  communications  and  information  management 
needs. 

c-1   Priority  X-l:  Develop  Communications  System  Plans: 

The  Committee  will  develop  a  State  Communication  System  Plan,  and 
will  begin  work  on  this  by  providing  continued  support  for  police-communi- 
cations system  planning  specifically  related  to  Emergency  Communications 
and  Frequency  Management.  The  plan,  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1972, 
will  provide  a  basis  for  implementing  needed  communications  improvements 
over  the  remainder  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period.  The  improvement  pro- 
grams under  this  priority  are  explained  in  detail  below. 

Improvement  Program  X-l  .01:  Communications  Systems  Planning: 

Committee  support  for  a  long-range  communications  plan  will  necessi- 
tate the  completion  of  its  current  communications  and  frequency  manage- 
ment. 

Various  studies  by  the  Committee  have  identified  critical  communica- 
tions problems  requiring  immediate  action.  In  each  case,  these  are  areas 
where:  agency  needs  and  goals  have  been  fairly  well-defined;  there  is  good 
potential  for  a  successful  statewide  system;  the  effort  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  limited  funds  available.  To  meet  these  critical  problems,  the  Com- 
mittee will  provide  continued  support  for  the  following  interrelated  planning 
and  design  efforts. 

The  Committee  will  complete  the  development  of  an  emergency  com- 
munications plan  for  the  Commonwealth,  which  includes  a  survey  and  analy- 
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sis  of  both  the  general  operational  and  emergency  communications  systems 
of  all  major  public  safety  agencies  in  the  State.  Specifically,  the  analysis  con- 
siders: the  major  communications  links  which  are  used  to  handle  the  bulk  of 
the  criminal  justice  information  exchange  and  their  present  and  future 
growth  capabilities;  duplications  in  capability  within  State  agencies  based 
upon  the  present  and  future  growth  capabilities  and  definition  of  possible 
consolidations  of  facilities  to  eliminate  these  duplications;  the  impact  of  the 
State  government  reorganization  on  the  Commonwealth  communications  fa- 
cilities; alternative  communication  configurations  for  disseminating  and  col- 
lecting criminal  justice  information  which  are  consistent  with  the  Commit- 
tee's overall  criminal  justice  system  goals;  and  definition  of  the  emergency 
communication  capabilities  which  exist  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Continued  support  of  the  Committee  in  its  communication  system  plan- 
ning will  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  Frequency  Management  System. 
This  system  is  necessary  in  order  to  solve  the  extreme  frequency  congestion 
existing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Development  of  the  sys- 
tem consists  of  three  parts:  the  monitoring  of  frequency  use,  the  development 
of  a  priority  structure  for  use  of  the  frequency  spectrum,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  frequency  assignment  plan. 

During  1972,  an  overall  Communication  System  Plan  for  the  State  will 
be  begun.  The  plan  will  include:  complete  up-to-date  inventory  of  State- 
owned  and  leased  communication  facilities  and  a  mechanism  for  updating 
this  information;  projection  of  communication  needs  for  State  government 
through  1975,  including  techniques,  such  as  facsimile  and  educational  televi- 
sion; cost-effective  analysis  of  alternative  means  of  satisfying  the  communica- 
tion need  of  the  Commonwealth  (e.g.  microwave,  leased  common  carrier, 
leased  microwave);  and  complete  assessment  of  frequency  usage  for  public 
safety  bands. 

c-2  Priority  X-2:  Develop  Comprehensive  Information  System  Planning: 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  a  statewide  information 
system  for  all  criminal  justice  agencies  is  rated  as  a  crucial  need  that  will  be 
given  immediate,  significant  support  by  the  Committee  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan.  Design  and  development  of  information  system 
for  courts  and  police  agencies,  using  computer-aided  procedures  and  ap- 
proaches will  be  emphasized  also  in  the  improvement  programs  under  this 
priority. 

Improvement  Program  X-2. 01:  Information  System  Planning: 

The  preparation  of  a  statewide  information  system  plan  is  a  complex 
and  difficult  task  involving:  a  definition  of  the  types  of  information  required 
by  criminal  justice  agencies;  a  determination  of  optimum  possible  approaches 
to  collection,  storage,  retrieval,  analysis  and  updating  of  information;  a  cri- 
tique of  present  methods  of  data  management  and  current  information  defi- 
ciencies; and  a  plan  for  implementing  improvements  consistent  with  modern 
data  management  practices  and  modern  computer-aided  techniques.  The 
plan,  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1973,  will  provide  a  foundation 
for  future  information  system  improvements. 
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Under  this  improvement  program,  the  Committee  will  also  provide  con- 
tinued backing  for  the  development  of  court  management  information  sys- 
tems. This  planning  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  and  related  to  the  over- 
all plan  for  the  statewide  system. 

The  need  for  the  application  of  modern  management  techniques  to  the 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  has  long  been  recognized.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Superior  Court,  which  is  faced  with  a  severe  conges- 
tion problem.  Last  year,  the  Superior  Court  began  an  initial  survey  of  its 
management  problems.  The  Court  now  plans  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  survey  which  called  for  the  development  of  an  automated  system 
for  case  scheduling  and  trial  assignment;  a  court  and  clerk  management  in- 
formation system;  a  jury  management  system;  and  a  model  timetable  for 
criminal  cases. 

The  recent  completion  of  a  study  of  the  District  Courts  (lower  courts) 
indicates  the  desirability  of  further  planning  for  improved  data  management 
utilizing  an  information  systems  approach.  The  Committee  will  provide  sup- 
port throughout  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  for  the  planning  efforts  needed 
to  develop  a  court  management  information  system. 

c-3  Priority  X-3:  Implementation  of  Improvements  in  Communications  and 
Information  Systems: 

The  execution  of  vitally  needed  communication  and  information  sys- 
tems improvements  will  be  a  long-range,  continuing  effort  of  the  Committee, 
and  increased  commitments  and  support  to  improvement  programs  under  this 
priority  are  projected  in  the  Multi-Year  Plan.  The  improvement  programs, 
described  below,  deal  with  police  communications  and  command-control, 
court  management  information,  and  an  upgrading  of  police  and  corrections 
information  systems. 

Improvement  Program  X-3. 01:  Police  Communications  and  Command- 
Control: 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  presently  in  the  process  of  imple- 
menting a  critically  needed  information  and  communications  system.  This 
system,  the  Law  Enforcement  Agencies'  Processing  System,  will  provide  tele- 
type communications  between  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation,  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission,  the  National  Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC),  and  a 
minimum  of  165  municipal  police  departments  in  the  Commonwealth.  In 
addition,  it  will  provide  all  of  these  agencies  with  immediate  information  on 
stolen  cars,  missing  and  wanted  persons,  lost  and  stolen  property,  lost  and 
stolen  securities,  stolen  guns,  outstanding  warrants,  narcotic  drug  intelli- 
gence, and  suspended  and  revoked  drivers'  licenses  and  automobile  registra- 
tions. 

During  the  period  1971-1973,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  sustain 
the  demonstration  of  the  Boston  Police  Information  and  Communication  Sys- 
tem. 

For  several  years,  the  Boston  Police  Department  has  been  developing  an 
information,  communications,  and  command  and  control  system.  This  sys- 
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tern,  which  is  now  partially  operational,  will  provide  for  improved  allocation 
of  resources,  reduced  response  time,  better  field  reports,  and  improved  opera- 
tions. The  Committee  has  already  provided  funds  to  assist  in  implementing 
this  system  to  determine  ways  this  system  can  serve  other  cities  surrounding 
Boston.  During  the  next  three  years,  the  Committee  will  provide  an  addition- 
al backing  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  this  sys- 
tem, including  command  and  control,  for  data  processing,  and  resource  allo- 
cation. 

During  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  the  Committee  will  allocate  a  large 
part  of  its  fiscal  resources  to  implement  the  municipal  police  radio  master 
plan  which  is  described  later  in  this  section. 

Improvement  Program  X-3.02:  Courts! Corrections  Data  Management: 

The  Committee  will  provide  assistance  during  1972-1975  to  apply  new 
techniques  and  procedures  for  information  handling,  case  scheduling  and 
trial  assignment,  jury  management,  and  criminal  case  scheduling.  Recom- 
mendations for  these  improvements  are  based  on  a  recently  completed  survey 
of  management  and  information  system  needs  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  this 
survey  will  be  supplemented  by  further  analysis  of  the  District  Courts,  and 
related  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system  (see  previous  section  in 
which  information  system  planning  is  discussed).  By  the  end  of  1975,  a  com- 
prehensive, integrated  court  information  system  and  all  of  the  management 
improvements  cited  above  will  be  effectuated  and  fully  operational. 

Complementary  efforts  to  the  management  and  information  system  im- 
provements for  courts  will  be  undertaken  for  corrections  agencies,  through 
an  analysis  of  correctional  information  needs,  and  the  development  of  new 
systems. 

Information  about  offenders  is  needed  by  many  agencies  for  many  dif- 
ferent purposes.  It  is  required,  for  example,  for  police  investigations,  for  the 
setting  of  bail,  for  the  determination  of  proper  sentences,  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  improved  treatment  programs,  for  research  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  crime  and  for  the  development  of  prevention  programs. 
Unfortunately,  at  present  this  information  is  kept  in  a  very  fragmented  and 
overlapping  form. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  improve  the  corrections  data  base  for  evaluative 
research.  There  is  no  formalized  procedure  at  present  for  recording  and  re- 
porting information  on  an  inmate's  experiences  while  incarcerated.  Without 
systematic  data  on  the  programs  in  which  an  inmate  has  participated,  as  well 
as  the  degree  of  his  involvement  in  such  programs,  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  treatment  programs,  and,  beyond  this,  to 
determine  what  types  of  inmates  tend  to  benefit  most  (and  what  types  to  ben- 
efit least)  from  particular  treatment  approaches.  Treatment  programs  which 
have  adequate  records  on  their  operations  are  rare,  so  that  even  specialized 
studies  focusing  on  the  impact  of  a  particular  program  are  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  adequate  data.  This  kind  of  information  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  courts,  as  well,  to  improve  sentencing. 

An  additional  area  of  deficient  corrections  data  for  research  purposes  is 
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that  of  post-release  behavior.  Parole  officers  make  brief  running  reports  on 
the  behavior  of  those  in  their  caseloads,  but  these  reports  are  generally  not 
systematic  enough  for  research  purposes.  Again,  this  information  is  filed  in 
individual  folders  and  is  not  readily  available  without  a  special  study.  It  is 
obvious  that  post-release  data  is  crucial  for  evaluative  research  since  recidiv- 
ism and  the  degree  of  community  adjustment  are  important  measures  of  the 
effectiveness  of  institutional  programs.  This  issue  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  close  cooperation  between  Correction  and  Parole  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed data  collection  and  analysis.  In  addition,  a  liaison  will  have  to  be  es- 
tablished with  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  and  perhaps  oth- 
er community  agencies,  in  order  to  collect  post-release  data  on  those  inmates 
who  are  discharged  from  the  correctional  institutions  without  parole  supervi- 
sion. 

Production  of  statistics  is  even  more  confusing.  Statistical  reports  on  the 
courts  are  produced  by  the  Department  of  Correction,  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  and  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Statistical 
reports  on  arrests  are  produced  by  the  Department  of  Correction  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Correctional  reports  are  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Correction.  No  youth  service  statistics  are  published  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  and  only  limited  parole  statistics  are  included  in  the  Department  of 
Correction  report.  Because  of  the  lack  of  coordination  and  different  bases  of 
reporting,  published  data  often  do  not  agree  in  all  particulars  and  some  es- 
sential data  are  missing.  More  important,  with  the  exception  of  the  statistical 
reports  of  Probation  and  the  correctional  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Correction,  all  statistical  reports  are  based  on  compilations  of  summaries 
prepared  at  the  local  level.  Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Correction  is 
required  by  law  to  produce  statistics  in  two  areas  —  arrests  and  courts  — 
where  it  has  no  operational  role. 

To  help  solve  problems  such  as  these,  the  Committee  will  provide  con- 
tinued support  during  1972-1975  to  the  Department  of  Correction,  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  Parole  Board,  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services,  and  other  rehabilitation  and  treatment  agencies  either  jointly 
or  separately  for  analysis  of  information  needs,  and  the  implementation  of 
improvements. 

Improvement  Program  X-3.03:  Police  Information  Systems: 

Under  this  improvement  program,  the  Committee  will  provide  assist- 
ance for  implementing  computer-aided  police  information  systems,  starting  in 
1973.  Planning  and  design  for  such  systems  will  proceed  this  implementation 
phase  for  which  the  Committee  anticipates  continued  and  expanded  support. 

Support  for  the  implementation  of  noncomputer-aided  information  sys- 
tems is  scheduled  over  the  entire  Multi-Year  Plan  Period.  The  Committee 
will  evaluate  the  advantages  of  this  system  carefully,  and  will  expand  its  sup- 
port for  implementation  if  the  results  are  positive  with  respect  to  cost/bene- 
fits. The  system  will  include  a  program  for  data  collection,  storage,  retrieval, 
updating  and  analysis  of  information,  and  will  be  closely  developed  in  con- 
junction with  agency  management  studies.  The  implications  of  system  im- 
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plementation  upon  organizational  structure,  manpower  allocations,  new  fa- 
cilities, and  linked  system  requirements  will  be  considered  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  these  projects. 

(d)   Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 

d-1    Overview: 

In  the  Multi-Year  Plan,  early  Committee  commitments  of  substantial 
resources  to  this  program  area  are  found  in  the  support  of  the  Boston  Police 
Information  and  Communications  System,  Municipal  Police  Radio,  Frequen- 
cy Management  Study,  and  provision  of  critically  needed  communications 
equipment.  The  most  important  is  the  development  of  statewide  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  communications  and  information  systems.  The  analytical  and 
demonstration  aspects  of  these  programs  will  be  completed  in  the  first  few 
years,  and  the  statewide  comprehensive  plans  will  be  completed  by  1973. 
Because  information  and  communications  systems  are  so  costly,  and  this 
economic  factor  often  precludes  criminal  justice  agencies  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  new  information  technologies,  the  Committee  expects  to  support  im- 
plementation of  priority  information  and  communications  systems  through- 
out the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  so  that  future  technological  development  will 
be  within  the  means  of  local  and  State  resources. 

d-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments: 

Table  X  (A)  below  includes  a  forecast  of  anticipated  results  and  ac- 
complishments for  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period  1971  through  1975.  Where 
possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quantifiable  terms 
for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system  capabilities  at 
each  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 

Table  X  (A) — Objective  X  —  Information  and  Communications,  Needs  and  Systems:  Fore- 
cast of  Estimated  Results  and  Accomplishments  1971-1975 

X-l.  Improving  Program  —  Communications  Planning 

1971 

Complete  Emergency  Communications  Master  Plan,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  needed  improvements. 

Develop  a  Frequency  Management  System  Plan  for  public  safety  radio  sec- 
tions. 

1972 

Prepare  overall,  Comprehensive  Communications  Master  Plan  for  all  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  at  the  State  level,  utilizing  inputs  from  previous  studies  and 
plans  dealing  with  emergency  communications,  and  frequency  management.  This 
Plan  will  provide  the  basis  for  all  future  communication  systems  improvements  for 
all  State  criminal  justice  agencies. 

X-2.01.   Improvement  Program  —  Information  System  Planning 

1971 

Continue  and  expand  project  (70-117)  to  include  preparation  of  a  Compre- 
hensive State  Information  Systems  Plan  to  include  all  criminal  justice  agencies. 
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Begin  design  of  a  Computer- Aided  Police  Information  System  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  major  city  police  agencies. 

Undertake  and  complete  the  design  of  a  Police  Information  System  that  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  police  agencies  of  suburban  and  rural  municipal  police  agen- 
cies. 

1972 

Provide  continued  support  for  the  preparation  of  a  State  Information  System 
Plan,  begin  publication  of  interim  findings  and  recommendations. 

Continue  development  of  a  District  Court  Management  Information  System, 
including  specific  recommendations  for  implementation. 

Undertake  and  complete  the  design  of  Court  Management  System  for  the 
Superior  Court. 

Complete  the  design  of  a  Police  Information  System,  including  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  implementation  of  needed  improvements. 

1973 

Complete  the  Comprehensive  State  Information  Plan,  including  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  implementation  of  needed  improvements. 

X-3.01.  Improvement  Program  —  Police  Communications  and  Command-Control 
1971 

Continue  support  for  leasing  of  police  teletype  terminals  to  LEEP  Computer 
System  for  163  police  departments. 

Continue  and  complete  the  design  of  the  Boston  Police  Information  and 
Communications  System,  and  begin  implementation  of  needed  improvements. 

Continue  and  expand  support  for  the  provision  of  needed  communications 
equipment  to  implement  municipal  police  radio  and  emergency  communications, 
and  State  police  communications  plans. 

1972-1975 

Continue  and  expand  implementation  of  Boston  Police  Information  and 
Communication  System  and  terminate  Committee  support  at  the  end  of  1973. 

Significantly  continue  and  expand  support  for  provision  of  communications 
equipment  to  implement  communications  Master  Plans. 

X-3.02.  Improvement  Program  —  Information  Systems  Implementation 

1972-1975 

Implement  State  Information  System  imrpovements,  including  equipment 
leasing  and  software,  and  expand  support  during  1972-1975  period. 

Undertake  State  Information  System  improvements  in  accordance  with  Com- 
prehensive Plan.  Significantly  increase  support  for  improvements  during  1972- 
1975  period,  and  monitor  and  evaluate  system  effectiveness  on  an  annual  basis. 

Implement  Police  Information  System  in  ten  municipalities  each  year,  pro- 
vide follow-up  evaluation  and  system  effectiveness  monitoring,  including  imple- 
mentation of  Computer- Aided  Systems. 
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(e)   Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 
e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $19,585,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 

e-2    Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  X  (B)  below  records  the  budget  projections  by  each  improve- 
ment program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 


TABLE  X  (B) 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  X  —  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 

Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

X-1.01.    Communications  Planning 
X-2.01.    Information  System  Planning 
X-3.01.    Police  Communications  and 

Command-Control  Implementation 
X-3.02.    Information  System  Implementation 

Total 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1971-1975 

25 

125 







150 

275 

700 

500 

1475 

910 

1550 

3000 

3000 

3000 

11460 

— 

1000 

1750 

1750 

2000 

6500 
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3375 

5250 

4750 

5000 

19585 

(11)  Objective  XI  —  Criminal  Law  Revision 

This  program  objective  is  directed  toward  creation  of  a  coherent  integrated  body 
of  criminal  law  for  the  Commonwealth  which  attaches  appropriate  sanctions  to  behav- 
ior properly  the  subject  of  criminal  regulation. 

(a)  Needs  and  Problems 

a-1   Law  Revision: 

Needs 

There  is  a  need  for  a  general  revision  and  recodification  of  the  Adult  and 
Juvenile  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  procedure. 

Problems 

The  failure  to  develop  general  principles  of  responsibility  for  crime. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Common  Law  in  Massachusetts. 

Lack  of  coherent  organization  of  the  present  law. 

Overlapping  crime  in  Massachusetts. 

Fragmentation  and  prolixity  of  the  criminal  law. 

Inexplicable  gaps  remain  in  the  law. 

Classification  of  offenses  into  only  two  categories. 
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No  sentencing  criteria  have  been  developed. 
Few  special  controls  for  dangerous  offenders. 

(b)  Program  Objective  —  Target 

b-1    Overview: 

Substantive  law  reform  is  approached  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  general 
criminal  code  revision.  This  approach  requires  identification  of  that  behavior 
which  should  and  that  behavior  which  should  not  be  the  subject  of  criminal 
legal  norms.  Once  certain  types  of  behavior  are  identified  as  appropriately 
subject  to  criminal  regulation,  norms  and  sanctions  must  be  clearly  stated, 
coherently  organized  and  fairly  classified  in  order  to  avoid  irrationality,  con- 
flict, overlap,  fragmentation  and  gaps.  The  second  approach  is  more  narrow- 
ly focused.  It  consists  of  examination  of  a  limited  number  of  types  of  activity 
of  particular  concern  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  the  development  of 
legislation  that  would  best  regulate  that  activity  either  through  criminal  proc- 
ess or  civil  process,  or  if  the  regulation  is  inappropriate  or  undesirable,  pro- 
vide for  an  alternative.  In  the  case  of  both  of  these  approaches  to  law  revi- 
sion, implementation  of  the  suggested  legislative  modifications  is  an  essential 
component. 

The  second  component  of  this  program  objective  is  the  revision  of  pro- 
cedural rules  governing  operation  of  the  Massachusetts  criminal  process. 
Sound  procedures  are  an  essential  component  of  a  fair  and  effective  criminal 
justice  system.  Procedural  rules  affect  many  specific  areas  of  concern,  among 
them  such  problems  as  the  congestion  that  exists  in  the  Superior  Court  and 
the  problem  of  pre-trial  discovery.  At  present  in  Massachusetts,  an  addition 
to  the  constitutional  requirements  established  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  rule-making  is  dispersed  among  several  courts  and  the  legislature.  As 
a  result,  procedural  rules  are  multiple  and  complex.  A  general  reassessment 
is  needed. 

b-2    Target: 

The  Committee's  target  under  this  program  is  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  the  adult  and  juvenile  criminal  codes,  and  to  promote  the  leg- 
islative enactment  of  new  codes  by  1975. 

(c)  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  roots  of  the  Commonwealth's  present  criminal  law  go  back  more  than 
one  hundred  thirty  years.  Since  1936,  the  criminal  code  has  been  updated  but 
without  any  real  attempt  to  re-think  or  reorganize  its  provisions.  As  a  result,  piece- 
meal amendment  has  led  to  prolixity,  overlap,  gaps  and  uncertainty.  Professor 
Livingston  Hall  of  Harvard  Law  School  documented  the  deficiencies  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Criminal  Code  in  a  report  to  the  Governor's  Committee  published  March 
4,  1968,  and  attached  as  an  appendix  to  the  Committee's  1969  comprehensive 
state  plan. 

The  Committee  has  selected  as  a  critical  priority,  the  revision  of  the  criminal 
codes,  and  looks  toward  the  enactment  of  these  revised  codes  by  the  end  of  the 
Multi-Year  Plan  Period. 
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c-1    Priority   Xl-1:  General  Revision  of  the  Adult  and  Juvenile   Criminal 
Codes: 

The  Committee  has  established  a  Criminal  Law  Revision  Commission 
of  fifty-two  members,  including  judges,  legislators,  law  enforcement  officials, 
prosecution  and  defense  attorneys,  law  school  faculty  and  representatives  of 
relevant  State  agencies.  To  support  its  operation,  the  Commission  received 
funds  from  two  foundations,  the  Permanent  Charities  Fund  and  the  Hyams 
Trust. 

The  Commission  is  well  underway  in  its  task  of  revising  the  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Code,  Chapters  236-274  of  the  General  Laws.  It  has  appoint- 
ed a  group  of  reporters,  broken  down  into  subcommittees  and  prepared 
drafts  of  sections  of  the  revised  code.  The  Commission  is  now  in  its  second 
year  of  existence,  and  is  expected  to  present  a  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
substantive  criminal  law  revision  to  the  General  Court  at  the  end  of  this  year 
for  consideration  during  the  1971  legislative  session. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  more  than  a  reorganization  or  recodifi- 
cation of  the  substantive  criminal  laws;  careful  reassessment  of  existing  laws 
and  examination  of  areas  not  yet  covered  by  existing  provisions  are  also  re- 
quired. The  Commission  is  considering  in  addition  to  present  Massachusetts 
law,  the  Model  Penal  Code  and  statutes  of  other  domestic  and  foreign  juris- 
dictions. Through  law  revision,  the  Commission  will  seek  to  set  achievable 
and  appropriate  objectives  for  the  criminal  justice  system  based  upon  current 
thinking  regarding  the  role  of  the  criminal  law. 

It  is  essential  to  focus  the  resources  of  the  criminal  justice  system  upon 
seriously  harmful  conduct  which  can  be  effectively  and  appropriately  re- 
duced through  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws.  Some  behavior  cannot  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  the  criminal  justice  system  or  can  be  better  handled 
by  human  service  agencies.  In  such  cases,  criminal  law  revision  must  be  ac- 
companied by  parallel  efforts  to  provide  adequately  for  appropriate  alterna- 
tive approaches. 

Working  with  the  Law  Revision  Commission,  the  Committee  will  seek 
to  provide  to  the  Commonwealth  a  complete  and  coherent  body  of  substan- 
tive criminal  law. 

In  addition  to  substantive  criminal  law  reform,  revision  of  Massachu- 
setts criminal  procedure  is  a  significant  need.  In  its  1969  comprehensive 
plan,  the  Committee  concluded: 

'  ...  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  procedural  law  provisions  in  Massachusetts 
should  be  given  the  same  consideration  as  the  substantive  law  provisions. 
For  this  reason,  high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  comprehensive  code  of  criminal  procedure  for  Massachu- 
setts." 

The  Committee  has  already  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this  work 
through  the  preparation  of  a  report  analyzing  the  deficiencies  in  present  crim- 
inal procedural  laws,  reviewing  procedural  law  revisions  undertaken  in  other 
jurisdictions,  and  proposing  a  structure  and  a  mandate  for  the  Commission. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  adult  criminal  code,  the  Massachusetts  juvenile 
laws  of  substance  and  procedure  are  in  need  of  revision.  Many  of  the  laws 
have  not  been  re-examined  since  1 906  when  they  were  first  enacted.  It  is  cru- 
cial that  they  be  brought  up  to  date  in  order  to  assist  the  courts  in  responding 
to  the  problems  of  children. 

Because  Massachusetts  juvenile  laws  are  based  upon  protective  and 
rehabilitative  theories  for  dealing  with  children,  they  define  certain  types  of 
conduct  deviant  that  are  not  criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult.  These  norms 
of  behavior  establish  a  group  of  ill-defined  offenses  that  constitute  undesira- 
ble youthful  conduct.  These  offenses  include  being  a  wayward,  stubborn  or 
runaway  child,  a  habitual  truant  or  a  habitual  school  offender.  There  are  also 
a  group  of  family  statuses  which  can  result  in  a  similar  type  of  judicial  dispo- 
sition of  the  child.  These  statuses  include  being  neglected,  dependent,  or  in 
need  of  care  and  protection,  any  one  of  which  findings  may  result  in  the  child 
being  taken  from  his  home.  The  President's  Crime  Commission  has  stated 
that  the  juvenile  court's  wide-ranging  jurisdiction  has  often  become  an  anach- 
ronism serving  to  facilitate  gratuitous  coercive  intrusions  into  the  lives  of 
children  and  families.  The  Commission  recommended  that  juvenile  court  ju- 
risdiction be  narrowed.  Similarly,  the  Commission's  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Task  Force  Report  asserted  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
complete  elimination  from  the  court's  jurisdiction  of  conduct  illegal  only  for 
a  child. 

In  the  case  of  juvenile  procedural  law,  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, In  Re  Gault,  and  its  successors  make  it  necessary  for  Massachusetts  to 
reassess  its  present  position  despite  the  relatively  advanced  thinking  ex- 
pressed in  the  Massachusetts  laws,  court  rules  and  informal  court  procedures. 
As  an  initial  response  to  this  dynamic  situation  and  to  recommendations  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
of  this  agency,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  appointed  a  five-man 
committee  of  judges  to  prepare  new  court  rules  for  juvenile  sessions.  As  a 
result,  a  number  of  new  rules  have  been  promulgated,  although  many  author- 
ities feel  that  these  changes  do  not  meet  the  need  for  a  general  juvenile  law 
revision. 

Improvement  Program  XI-1 .01:  Law  Revision 

The  Committee  will  support  the  Law  Revision  Commission  in  bringing 
together  in  one  section  of  the  General  Laws,  responsive,  integrated,  clear 
definitions  of  criminal  conduct  and  penalties  that  reflect  current  thinking. 
The  Commission  will  set  forth  its  recommendations  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
consideration  during  upcoming  legislative  sessions.  This  project  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee.  Although  there  is  no  allocation  of  federal  funds, 
the  Commission  is  adequately  funded  by  private  grants. 

The  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Youth  Services 
will  establish  a  Commission  which  represents  those  interested  in  juvenile  law 
revision.  The  Commission  members  and  their  staff  will  prepare  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  during  the  1972  legislative  session.  Recommenda- 
tions will  cover  both  substantive  and  procedural  law.  The  project  will  be  a 
joint  undertaking  of  the  Committee  and  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 
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The  Committee  also  expects  to  establish  in  1971  in  conjunction  with  the 
Massachusetts  Judicial  Conference  a  commission  which  will  represent  all  in- 
terested parties  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Commission  will  be  expected  to 
develop  recommendations  for  consideration  by  either  the  legislature  or  the 
courts  in  1972.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  necessary  financial  support  for  the 
Commission  will  come  from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  private  sources. 

In  addition  to  these  general  revisions  of  the  adult  and  juvenile  substan- 
tive and  procedural  laws,  the  Committee  will  examine  the  need  for  law  revi- 
sion within  a  number  of  specific  areas,  as  described  below. 

The  mandate  of  the  Criminal  Law  Revision  Commission  is  so  broad 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  Commission  will  not  be  able  to  explore  in  depth 
certain  specific  areas  requiring  such  consideration.  Certain  criminal  laws 
drain  criminal  justice  resources  out  of  proportion  to  the  social  benefits  that 
accrue  from  their  enforcement.  For  example,  the  handling  of  alcohol-depend- 
ent individuals  consumes  many  man  hours  that  might  otherwise  be  expend- 
ed on  the  reduction  of  significant  crimes.  There  are  various  criminal  laws  di- 
rected toward  behavior  which  the  criminal  justice  system  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  responding  to.  For  example,  sexual  psychopathic  and  drug-depend- 
ent individuals  have  deep-seated  problems  that  are  more  effectively  dealt 
with  by  medical,  psychiatric  or  psychological  personnel  than  by  criminal  jus- 
tice personnel.  There  are  also  criminal  laws  which  have  been  a  part  of  the 
criminal  code  for  a  long  period  of  time  but  which  ought  to  be  reconsidered  in 
light  of  developments  in  other  states  and  countries.  Examples  of  such  statutes 
are  those  in  the  area  of  gambling,  abortion,  birth  control,  and  sex  offenses. 

These  and  other  areas  of  the  law  that  require  in-depth  study  will  be 
examined  to  determine  whether  revision  of  criminal  or  civil  law  is  needed. 
When  it  appears  that  certain  crimes  ought  to  be  eliminated,  the  Committee 
will  examine  alternative  means  of  handling  the  problem  toward  which  the 
law  is  directed. 

(d)   Forecast  of  Estimated  Results  and  Accomplishments 

d-1    Overview 

The  Committee  has  allocated  a  small  portion  of  its  funds  to  this  pro- 
gram area  although  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  important  work  being 
done.  The  tasks  to  be  done  can  be  accomplished  by  existing  staffs  and  com- 
missions appointed  to  work  in  this  area,  and  financial  support  appears  to 
be  available  from  private,  State,  and  other  federal  sources. 

By  the  end  of  the  Multi-Year  Planning  Period,  the  Committee  looks 
forward  to  the  legislative  enactment  of  the  proposed  revisions  to  the  crimi- 
nal and  juvenile  codes,  and  changes  in  civil  law  when  necessary. 

i 

d-2    Tabular  Summary  of  Results  and  Accomplishments 

Table  XI  (A)  on  the  accompanying  page  includes  a  forecast  of  antici- 
pated results  and  accomplishments  for  Multi-Year  Plan  1971  through  1975. 
Where  possible,  the  results  and  accomplishments  are  expressed  in  quanti- 
fiable terms  for  each  improvement  program  to  indicate  desired  system 
capabilities  at  each  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan. 
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Table  XI  (A)  —  Objective  XI  —  Criminal  Law  Revision:  Forecast  of  Estimated  Results 
and  Accomplishments  1971-1975 

XI- 1.01    Improvement  Program- Law  Revision 

1971 

Continue  and  complete  work  on  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Juvenile 
Code,  begun  under  project  (70-119),  and  submit  to  the  legislature  for  enactment 
in  1972. 

1972-1975 

Provide  continued  support  for  Comprehensive  Revision  of  Criminal  Law, 
and  submit  revisions  to  the  legislature  for  enactment,  as  each  section  of  the  law  is 
revised.  Complete  work  on  Criminal  Law  Revision  by  the  end  of  1975. 

(e)   Multi-  Year  Budget  and  Financial  Plan 

e-1    Budget  Overview: 

Over  the  next  five-year  period,  a  budget  of  $110,000  of  block  grant 
funds  are  projected  for  this  program  objective.  These  budget  projections  must 
be  considered  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re-evaluation,  adjustment,  and  up- 
dating on  an  annual  basis. 

e-2   Tabular  Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Budget: 

Table  XI  (B)  below  records  the  budget  projections  by  each  improve- 
ment program  for  each  year  of  the  Multi- Year  Plan. 

TABLE  XI  (B) 

Multi-Year  Financial  Plan  1971-1975 
Objective  XI  —  Law  Revision 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program  1971         1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 

XI- 1.01.  Law  Revision 

Total 

C.  Multi- Year  Plan  Summary 

The  financial  projections  for  each  program  objective  and  improvement  program  in  the 
Multi-Year  Plan  are  recorded  in  the  accompanying  Table  XII,  Summary  of  Multi- Year  Fi- 
nancial Plan,  1971-1975.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  allocated  to  each  improvement  pro- 
gram by  year  of  the  Multi-Year  Plan  Period,  and  are  summarized  for  the  entire  five  year 
time  frame. 

The  amounts  allocated  are  for  block  grant  funding  only.  Supplementary  grants,  such  as 
discretionary  funds  and  funding  from  other  state  and  federal  sources  are  noted  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  totals. 
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10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

110 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

110 

— 

75 

75 

125 

125 

400 

120 

200 

750 

750 

750 

2570 

128 

275 

825 

875 

875 

2978 

TABLE  XII 

Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Financial  Plan 

Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program  1971         1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 

I  —  Investigative  Capability 

I- 1.01.      Develop  and  Demonstrate  Investigative 

Strategies  —  Selected  Crime  135  300  500  500  500  1935 

1-1.02.      Investigative  Resource  Sharing  —  75  150  150  150  525 

1-2.01.  Laboratory  Resources  and  Techniques  10  325  475  350  275  1537 
1-2.02.      Forensic  Science  Training,  Equipment 

Investigative  Personnel  75  250  250  250  375  1200 

Total  220  950  1375  1250  1300  5197 

II  —  Organized  Crime 

II- 1.01.    Intelligence  Systems  (1)  8        8 

II-2.01.    Organization,  Research  and 

Public  Information  (2) 
II-2.02.    Statewide  Organized  Crime  Unit 

Total 

III  —  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 
III- 1.01.  Criminal  Justice  Development 

Agencies 
III- 1.02.  Integrated  Action  Programs 
III-2.01.  Specific  Crime  Strategies 

Total 

IV  —  Civil  Disorders 
IV- 1.01.  Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder 

Response  250  350  450  500  400  1950 
IV-2.01.  State  Technical  Assistance  — 

Crises/Disorder  Control  (3)  —  100  100  100  100  400 

Total  250  450  550  600  500  2350 


V  —  Juvenile  Delinquency 

V-1.01.    Provision  of  Community  Services  1145    2700    4880    4880    4880    18485 

V-1.02.    Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation 

Capabilities  (3)  555     1720    2850    3350    3600    12075 

Total      1700    4420    7730    8230    8480    30560 


— 

100 

100 

100 

100 

400 

750 

2100 

3950 

3950 

3950 

14700 

240 

350 

850 

850 

850 

3140 

990 

2550 

4900 

4900 

4900 

18240 

( 1 )  Discretionary  Grants  of  $  1 , 1 96,000  are  programmed  for  1 97 1  -72 

(2)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $50,000  is  Programmed  for  1971 

(3)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $60,000  is  programmed  for  1971 
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TABLE  XII  (Cont.) 

Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Financial  Plan 


Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

VI  —  Adult  Correctional  Service 
VI- 1.01.  Diversion 
VI-1.02.  Sentencing  Improvements 
VI-2.01.  Probation  Improvements 
VI-3.01.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 

Training 
VI-3.02.  Educational  Services 
VI-3.03.  Family  Services 
VI-3.04.  Referral  and  Follow-Up 
VI-3.05.  Community-Based  Services  for 

Offenders 


VII  —  Drugs/  Alcohol 

VII- 1.01.       Drug  Treatment  ( 1 ) 
VII-2.01.       Intelligence  System  Development 
VII-3.01.       Community-Based  Alcohol 
Detoxification 

Total 

VIII  —  Resources  and  Management 
VIII- 1.01.     Criminal  Justice  Planning  (2) 
VIII-1.02.      Program  Evaluation 

Capabilities  (3) 
VIII-2.01.      Management  Studies  for  Criminal 

Justice  Agencies 
VIII-2.02.      Police  Organizational  and 

Operations  Models 
VIII-2.03.     New  Models  for  Courts 
VIII-3 .01.      Specialized  Technical 

Assistance  (4) 
VIII-4.01.     Criminal  Justice 


Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
1971        1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 


— 

150 

450 

450 

450 

1500 

50 

100 

125 

100 

100 

475 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

100 

200 

200 

200 

200 

900 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

500 



25 

200 

450 

450 

1575 

120 

200 

200 

200 

200 

920 

395   995  2095  2095  2095   7675 
Total   790  1770  3370  3595  3595  13570 


400   500   100   — 
75   100   —   — 


—  1000 

—  175 


400   800  1000  1000  1000  4200 
875  1400  1100  1000  1000   5375 


535  725  700  375  350  2685 

150  200  500  500  500  1650 

765  1200  1150  1550  1550  5890 

300  450  650  700  750  2850 

255  425  500  500  500  2180 

50  150  150  150  150  650 


Public  Education 

Total  2055  3150  3650  3775  3800  15905 


(1)     A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $200,000  will  be  programmed  in  1971,  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funding. 

(3)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $200  each  year  for  197  i  and  1972  is  programmed  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funds. 

(4)  A  State  Grant  of  $12,500  is  programmed  each  year  for  1971  and  1972. 
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TABLE  XII  (Com.) 

Summary  of  Multi-  Year  Financial  Plan 


Number  and  Title  of  Improvement  Program 

IX  —  Personnel  Development 

IX- 1.01.  Manpower  Resource  Needs 

IX-2.01.  Statewide  Criminal  Justice 

Training  System 
IX-2.02.  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training  (1) 
IX-2.03.  Resource  Materials 
IX-2.04.  State  Master  Plan  for  Law 

Enforcement  Higher  Education  (2) 
IX-3.01.  Specialized  Skills 
IX-3.02.  District  Court  Prosecutors 
IX-4.01.  Selection  and  Personnel  Development 

Total 


Amount  Allocated  by  Improvement  Program 
($000) 
1971        1972        1973        1974        1975     1971-1975 


250      300      100       100 


750 


— 

200 

3000 

3000 

3000 

9200 

567 

725 

550 

550 

550 

2942 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

500 

28 

30 





_^ 

58 

175 

300 

300 

300 

300 

1350 

250 

300 

400 

400 

400 

1750 

75 

50 

50 

50 

50 

275 

195 

1955 

4700 

4500 

4500 

16825 

X  —  Information  and  Communications 

Needs  and  Systems 
X-1.01.    Communications  Planning 
X-2.01.    Information  System  Planning 
X-3.01.    Police  Communications  and 

Command-Control  Implementation 
X-3.02.    Information  System  Implementation 

Total 


XI  —  Law  Revision 
XI- 1.01.  Law  Revision 


Total 


25 

125 

— 

— 

— 

150 

275 

700 

500 

— 

— 

1475 

910 

1550 

3000 

3000 

3000 

11460 

— 

1000 

1750 

1750 

2000 

6500 

1210 

3375 

5250 

4750 

5000 

19585 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

110 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

110 

(1)  A  Discretionary  Grant  of  $200,000  is  programmed  in  1971  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funds. 

(2)  A  HEW  Grant  of  $100,000  each  year  1971-75  is  programmed  to  supplement  Block  Grant  funds. 
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D.      The  Annual  Action  Program 

1 .   Introduction 

a.  Overview 

The  Annual  Action  Program  for  1971  is  a  blueprint  for  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated campaign  against  the  sources  and  incidence  of  crime.  Within  this  section  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Criminal  Justice  Plan  are  the  specific  projects  to  be  implemented  during  1971  as 
steps  toward  achievement  of  the  objectives  specified  in  the  Multi-Year  Plan.  Each  of  the  six- 
ty-three projects  described  for  1971  has  specific  quantifiable  objectives  which,  taken  togeth- 
er, represent  a  carefully-formulated  plan  for  the  reduction  of  crime  in  Massachusetts.  In  ad- 
dition, each  project  has  been  examined  in  terms  of  planned  actions,  budget,  evaluation-com- 
ponent, and  past  and  anticipated  progress. 

In  developing  the  Annual  Action  Program,  the  Governor's  Committee  has  given  em- 
phasis to  certain  major  priority  areas.  These  foci  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  analyses  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system,  consideration  of  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  Congress  in  the  Crime  Control  Act,  a  review  of  the  LEAA 
Guidelines,  and  a  long  and  complex  process  of  obtaining  input  from  literally  hundreds  of 
persons  in  Massachusetts  who  have  expertise  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  community 
problems. 

The  first  major  emphasis  of  this  plan  is  to  establish  within  the  larger  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts the  capability  to  improve  their  own  criminal  justice  agencies  on  a  coordinated  basis. 
This  approach  is  reflected  in  several  of  the  Committee's  program  areas:  the  concentrated 
crime  programs  —  especially  the  projects  to  develop  security  programs  for  high  crime  areas 
in  the  large  cities;  the  delinquency  programs,  where  there  are  several  projects  (youth  re- 
sources bureaus,  community  residential  centers,  recreational-educational  enrichment)  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  communities'  capabilities  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  delinquency;  and 
the  resources  and  management  projects,  which  will  enable  police  departments  to  establish 
planning  units,  to  conduct  management  analyses,  and  to  establish  new  operational  models. 
Over  the  long  term,  however,  even  hundreds  of  individual  projects  within  a  given  community 
will  not  achieve  our  goal  of  reducing  crime  and  improving  the  criminal  justice  system  if  they 
are  not  developed  on  a  coordinated  and  planned  basis,  each  with  its  goals  a  part  of  a  larger 
set  of  goals  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  Thus,  in  the  long  term,  the  Committee  will  assist 
the  larger  cities  of  Massachusetts  (in  which  well  over  60%  of  all  Massachusetts  crime  oc- 
curs) to  establish  criminal  justice  development  and  coordinating  agencies. 

A  second  area  of  emphasis  concerns  the  establishment  of  major  programs  with  State 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  redirecting  the  focus  of  their  activities.  This  will  be  accomplished  in 
several  ways.  First,  in  the  case  where  the  agency  has  been  reorganized,  either  by  legislative 
or  administrative  action,  the  Committee  will  support  and  supplement  the  agency's  program 
for  implementation  of  the  reorganization.  For  example,  our  major  project  with  the  Division 
of  State  Police  is  concerned  with  providing  the  staff  and  resources  to  make  the  new  bureaus 
work.  In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services,  the  Committee's  major  project  will 
enable  the  Department  to  commence  implementation  of  its  community-based  aftercare  pro- 
gram, through  the  establishment  of  regional  offices  and  the  development  of  community-based 
facilities  for  treatment.  Second,  in  the  instances  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  reorganization, 
but  in  which  a  new  direction  has  been  mapped  by  the  agency,  the  Committee  will  focus  its 
funding  and  assistance  on  helping  to  see  that  the  changes  occur.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
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Department  of  Correction,  which  desires  to  upgrade  the  rehabilitative  potential  of  its  institu- 
tions and  to  establish  a  community-based  corrections  program.  While  assisting  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  institutional  rehabilitation  programs  focused  on  the  reintegration  of  the  offend- 
er into  the  community  (through  support  of  projects  such  as  work  release,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  educational  services),  the  Committee  is  also  supporting  the  Department's  planning 
for  the  development  of  its  community-based  programs.  Third,  the  Committee  is  supporting 
the  development  of  some  specialized  capabilities  in  certain  other  State  agencies.  Examples  of 
this  include  support  for  major  organized  crime  and  drug  intelligence  capabilities  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney  General,  and  management  capabilities  at  the  three  levels  of  the 
court  system  (our  first  significant  projects  with  the  courts  themselves). 

A  third  new  area  of  emphasis  concerns  efforts  at  consolidation  and  coordination  of  re- 
lated activities.  The  principal  example  of  this  type  of  support  is  the  Joint  Correctional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  designs  for  the  development  of  contin- 
uous correctional  programming,  to  develop  joint  programming  among  the  several  correction- 
al agencies,  and  ultimately,  to  develop  an  integrated  correctional  process.  A  second  example 
of  this  type  of  activity  is  the  support  provided  to  police  departments  to  consolidate  certain 
activities  to  improve  their  effectiveness.  There  are  several  such  projects  now,  including  the 
establishment  of  regional  civil  disorder  control  units,  specially  equipped  and  trained;  region- 
al information  sharing;  and  regional  recruit  and  inservice  training. 

A  fourth  area  of  long  term  focus  is  to  bring  together  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
community  so  that  they  not  only  understand  each  other's  problems  better,  but  also  work  to- 
gether, assisting  each  other  to  solve  their  problems.  One  example  of  progress  in  this  area  is 
the  development  of  new  police  department  operational  models,  which  are  designed  to  re- 
spond to  community  sensitivities.  Other  examples  include  the  projects  for  community  service 
officers,  community-relations  training,  specialized  skills,  and  civil  service  analysis. 

These  are  several  of  the  more  significant  themes  introduced  in  the  1971  plan,  themes 
which  underlie  the  various  objectives  pursued  by  the  1971  projects.  In  the  context  of  contin- 
uous planning,  we  expect  to  identify  many  more  of  these  themes;  and  in  this  way,  to  focus 
upon  critical  areas  of  concern. 

b.  Format 

The  Annual  Action  Program  is  composed  of  seven  parts. 

Part  One:  Introduction 

Part  Two:  Project  Descriptions 

Part  Three:  Compliance  with  Funding  Limitations 

Part  Four:  Local  Participation  and  Fund  Balance 

Part  Five:  Technical  Assistance  and  Services 

Part  Six:  Allocations  to  Substantive  Areas  of  Law  Enforcement 

Part  Seven:  Utilization  of  Services,  Facilities  and  Equipment 

Two  particular  elements  of  this  section  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  should  be  intro- 
duced in  greater  detail. 

First  is  Table  No.  1,  which  appears  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Annual 
Action  Program.  This  table  presents  a  summary  breakdown  of  1971  projects,  including  proj- 
ect number  and  title,  eligible  applicants,  and  Federal  funds  allocated. 
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Second  is  Part  Two,  which  includes  a  Project  Description  for  each  of  the  sixty-three 
projects  to  be  implemented  during  1971.  The  format  for  Project  Descriptions  provides  the 
items  of  information  listed  and  explained  below: 

1 .  Project  Number  —  this  is  the  number  of  the  Project  utilized  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  for  identification  purposes. 

2.  Project  Title  —  this  is  a  brief  statement  describing  the  content  of  the  project. 

3.  Project  Duration  —  this  is  the  period  of  time  the  fiscal  year  197 1  project  is  expect- 
ed to  require  for  completion. 

4.  Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies  —  all  grants  administered  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  are  classified  as  either  non-competitive  or  competitive.  Non-competi- 
tive grants  are  available  only  to  designated  grantees.  Applications  for  competitive 
grants  (which  are  open  to  classes  of  applicants)  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  two 
types  of  criteria.  The  first  are  the  following  General  Grant  Criteria: 

a.  Will  the  project  improve  criminal  justice  services  in  areas  of  high  crime 
incidence? 

b.  Does  the  project  provide  for  the  active  involvement  of  affected  agencies, 
organizations,  and  communities  in  project  planning  and  implementation? 

c.  Does  the  project  have  good  potential  for  success  considering  these  factors: 

( 1 )  availability  of  sufficient  funding, 

(2)  availability  of  required  staff  and/or  consultative  expertise, 

(3)  project  design, 

(4)  political,  environmental,  and  social  realities? 

d.  What  are  relative  needs  considering  these  viewpoints: 

(1)  the  applicant's  inability  to  mount  the  project  without  grant  support, 
and 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  project  deals  with  problems  most  in  need  of 
solution? 

e.  Does  the  project  seek  to  introduce  new  knowledge,  techniques,  and  ap- 
proaches? 

f.  Will  favorable  project  results  have  value  or  significance  beyond  local  im- 
pact? 

g.  Does  the  project  contemplate  taking  advantage  of  such  regional  and/or 
sharing  avenues  to  problem  solution  as  are  available? 

h.  Does  the  project  incorporate  adequate  means  for  evaluation  of  results? 

i.  Does  the  applicant  indicate  ability  and  willingness  to  continue  the  project, 
if  proved  successful,  without  federal  support? 

j.  Is  the  applicant  able  and  prepared  to  make  the  contribution  in  cash,  ser- 
vices or  facilities  required  for  successful  execution  of  the  project,  and  to  meet 
matching  requirements? 
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k.  Does  the  application  demonstrate  that  the  applicant  is  able  to  provide 
adequately  for  flow  of  funds,  bookkeeping,  and  financial  reporting? 

1.  Does  the  application  meet  the  administrative  considerations  outlined  in  the 
application  instructions? 

Second,  applications  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 
which  relate  to  the  specific  project  under  consideration.  These  criteria  are  listed  in 
the  individual  Project  Descriptions. 

5.  Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated  —  this  is  the  maximum  amount  of  block  grant 
funds  that  will  be  made  available  by  the  Governor's  Committee  to  grantees. 

6.  State,  Local,  Other  Contribution  (Federal/ private)  —  this  is  the  minimum  amount 
of  State,  local  or  private  funds  that  will  be  provided  by  the  grantee. 

7.  Total  Project  Funding  —  this  is  the  total  amount  of  money  which  is  expected  to 
be  expended  for  the  project  during  the  1971  fiscal  year. 

8.  Prior  Block  Grant  Funding  —  this  is  the  amount  of  federal  funds  allocated  in  fis- 
cal 1969  and  1970  for  this  or  related  projects. 

9.  Applicable  Federal-State/ Local  Contribution  Ratio  —  this  is  the  minimum  percent- 
age contribution  to  the  total  project  cost  required  of  the  State  or  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment receiving  block  grant  funds. 

10.  Objectives  —  this  is  a  statement  of  the  objectives  the  project  is  designed  to  achieve. 

11.  Description  —  this  is  a  general  statement  of  the  components  of  the  project.  In- 
cluded within  the  discussion  is  a  description,  where  possible,  of  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed, staff  to  be  utilized,  coordination  to  be  achieved,  equipment  to  be  utilized, 
research  to  be  undertaken  and  tasks  to  be  completed. 

12.  Estimated  Accomplishments  —  this  is  a  statement  of  specific  results  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  produced  by  the  implementation  of  the  project,  expressed  in  quanti- 
fiable terms  where  possible. 

13.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology  —  these  are  the  criteria  by  which  the  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  levels  of  project  performance  will  be  measured. 

14.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria  —  these  are  the  standards  specifically  related  to  the  in- 
dividual projects,  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  evaluation  of  applications,  in  con- 
junction with  the  General  Grant  Criteria. 

15.  Past  Progress  —  this  is  a  statement  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  imple- 
menting identical  and  related  1969  and  1970  projects. 
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c.    Tabular  Summary  of  Projects 


TABLE  NO.  1 

ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM  1971 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT  TITLE 


ELIGIBLE 
APPLICANTS 


FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

ALLOCATED 


OBJECTIVE  I.     INVESTIGATIVE  CAPABILITY 


71-01 


71-02 


Optimum  Investigative 
Strategies-Property 
Crimes  and  Person  Crimes 


Joint  Study  of  Labora- 
tories 


71-03 


Crime  Scene  Search 
Training  and  Equipment 


Newton  on  behalf 
of  Newton,  Quincy 
and  the  District 
Attorney  of  the 
Northern  District 

Department  of 
Public  Safety  on 
behalf  of  Boston 
and  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety 

Department  of  Public 
Safety  and  Cities 
and  Towns  Partici- 
pating in  Crime  Scene 
Search  Training 


$135,000 


10,000 


75,000 


OBJECTIVE  II.     ORGANIZED  CRIME 


71-04 


71-05 


New  England  Organized 
Crime  Intelligence 
System 

Organized  Crime  Unit 


Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 
on  behalf  of  NEOCIS, 
Inc. 

Department  of  the 
Attorney  General 


71-06 


71-07 


71-08 


Major  City  High  Crime 
Area  Security 

Comprehensive  Attacks  on 
Auto  Theft  and  Burglary 

Violent  Crime  Program 


Boston,  Cambridge, 
Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Springfield,  Worcester 
Cities,  Towns  and 
Regional  Groupings 

Boston 


8,520 


120,000 


OBJECTIVE  III.     CONCENTRATED  CRIME  PROGRAMS 


750,000 

100,000 
140,000 


OBJECTIVE  IV.     CIVIL  DISORDERS 


71-09 


Regional  and  Local  Dis- 
order Control  Units 


Cities,  Towns  and 
Regional  Groupings 
of  over  75,000  Popu- 
lation 


250,000 
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TABLE  NO.  1 

ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM  1971 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT  TITLE 


ELIGIBLE 
APPLICANTS 


FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

ALLOCATED 


OBJECTIVE  V.     JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


71-10 


Youth  Resources  Bureaus 


71-11 


71-12 


71-13 


71-14 


71-15 


71-16 


71-17 


71-18 


71-19 


Community  Residential 
Centers  for  Juveniles 

Community  High  Crime 
Area  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention 

Vocational  Projects 
Serving  Delinquent 
and  Youthful  Offenders 

Innovative  Recreational- 
Educational  Enrichment 

Mental  Health  Services 
to  Delinquents  and 
Their  Families 

DYS  Planning  and 

Development  of  Community 

Services 

DYS  Parole  Volunteer 

Program 

Innovative  Educational 
Programs  at  DYS  Insti- 
tutions 

Model  Juvenile  Probation 


Brockton,  Cambridge, 
Middlesex  County, 
New  Bedford,  Spring- 
field and  Worcester 

Boston,  Lynn,  New 
Bedford  and  Spring- 
field 

Boston  and  Somer- 
ville 

Cities  and  Towns 
of  over  50,000 
Population 

Cities  and  Towns 
of  over  50,000 
Population 

Cities,  Towns  and 
Regional  Groupings 
of  over  75,000 
Population 

Department  of  Youth 
Services 

Department  of  Youth 
Services 

Department  of 
Youth  Services 

Counties,  Cities, 
Towns  and  Regional 
Groupings 


$500,000 


200,000 


100,000 


120,000 


150,000 


75,000 


250,000 


25,000 


60,000 


220,000 
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TABLE  NO.  1 

ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM  1971 


FEDERAL 

PROJECT 

ELIGIBLE 

FUNDS 

NUMBER 

PROJECT  TITLE 

APPLICANTS 

ALLOCATED 

OBJECTIVE  VI.     ADULT  CORRECTIONAL  SERVICES 

71-20 

Judicial  and  Correctional 

Department  of  Cor- 

$50,000 

Seminars 

rection  and  Office 
of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District 
Courts 

71-21 

Assessment  and  Accredita- 

Office of  the  Com- 

25,000 

tion  of  Probation  Offices 

missioner  of  Proba- 
tion 

71-22 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Cor- 
rection 

100,000 

71-23 

Educational  Services 

Department  of  Cor- 
rection and  Counties 

100,000 

71-24 

County  Institution  Re- 
source and  Referral  Agents 

Counties 

120,000 

71-25 

Work  Release 

Department  of  Cor- 
rection and  Counties 

150,000 

71-26 

Community-Based  Follow- 

Department  of  Cor- 

45,000 

up  of  Norfolk  Fellowship 

rection 

71-27 

Development  of  Comprehen- 
sive Community-Based 
Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Programs 

Boston 

200,000 

OBJECTIVE  VII.     DRUGS/ ALCOHOL 

71-28 

Community  Drug 

Cities,  Towns  and 

300,000 

Treatment 

Regional  Groupings 
of  over  50,000 
Population 

71-29 

Parole  Half-Way 
House 

Parole  Board 

100,000 

71-30 

Drug  Intelligence 

Department  of  the 

75,000 

Information  System 

Attorney  General 

71-31 

Community  Alcohol 
Detoxification 

Boston  and  Worcester 

400,000 
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TABLE  NO.  1 

ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM  1971 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT  TITLE 


ELIGIBLE 
APPLICANTS 


FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

ALLOCATED 


OBJECTIVE  VIII.     RESOURCES  AND  MANAGEMENT 


71-32 

Department  of  Youth 

Department  of  Youth 

$50,000 

Services  Planning 

Services 

Capability 

71-33 

Police  Planning  and 

Cities,  Towns  and 

285,000 

Research  Units 

Regional  Groupings 
of  over  50,000  popu- 
lation; the  Metro- 
politan District 
Commission;  and  De- 
partment of  Public 
Safety 

71-34 

Joint  Correctional 

Joint  Correctional 

200,000 

Planning  Commission 

Planning  Commission 

71-35 

Committee  Program 

Governor's  Public 

150,000 

Evaluation  Component 

Safety  Committee 

71-36 

Management  Studies 

State  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Agencies,  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Counties 

400,000 

71-37 

Consolidation 

Cities,  Towns, 
Counties,  and 
Regional  Groupings 

50,000 

71-38 

State  Police  Reorgani- 

Department of  Public 

265,000 

zation 

Safety 

71-39 

DYS  Administrative  and 

Department  of  Youth 

50,000 

Management  Services 

Services 

71-40 

Innovative  Operations 

Cities,  Towns  and 

300,000 

Models 

Regional  Groupings 
of  over  50,000 
Population 

71-41 

Model  Bail  Program 

City,  Town  or 
County  on  behalf 
of  Chief  Justices 
of  District  Courts 
and  the  Superior 
Court 

50,000 
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PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TABLE  NO.  1 

ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM  1971 


PROJECT  TITLE 


ELIGIBLE 
APPLICANTS 


FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

ALLOCATED 


71-42 


71-43 


71-44 


71-45 


Roxbury-Dorchester 
Community  Defenders 
Office 

Office  of  Administration- 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 

Office  of  Administration- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 

Mass  Media  —  Public 
Education 


Massachusetts  Defend- 
ers Committee 

Office  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court 

Office  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts 

Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 


$100,000 


65,000 


40,000 


50,000 


OBJECTIVE  IX.     PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 


71-46 


71-47 


71-48 


Demonstration  Police 
Recruit  and  In-Service 
Training 

Specialized  Training 


Police  Command  Training 
Institute 


City  on  behalf  of 
the  Massachusetts 
Police  Training 
Council 

State  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Agencies,  Cities, 
Towns,  Regional  Group- 
ings, and  Counties 

State  of  Maine 
on  behalf  of  the 
North  East  Insti- 
tute of  Law  En- 
forcement Manage- 
ment 


200,000 


300,000 


42,000 


71-49 

Management  Training  for 

Department  of 

25,000 

the  State  Police 

Public  Safety 

71-50 

Training  and  Reference 

State  Criminal 

100,000 

Materials 

Justice  Agencies, 
Cities,  Towns, 
Regional  Groupings, 
and  Counties 

71-51 

Law  Enforcement  Educa- 

Massachusetts 

28,480 

tion  Master  Plan 

Board  of  Higher 
Education 
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TABLE  NO.  1 

ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM  1971 


FEDERAL 

PROJECT 

ELIGIBLE 

FUNDS 

NUMBER 

PROJECT  TITLE 

APPLICANTS 

ALLOCATED 

71-52 

Specialized  Skills 

State  Criminal 
Justice  Agencies, 
Cities,  Towns, 
Regional  Groupings, 
and  Counties 

$175,000 

71-53 

District  Court  Prose- 

Cities or  Counties 

250,000 

cutors 

on  behalf  of  District 
Attorneys'  Offices 

71-54 

Civil  Service  Improve- 

Division of  Civil 

50,000 

ments 

Service 

71-55 

State  Police  Selection 

Department  of  Public 

25,000 

and  Performance  Analysis 

Safety 

OBJECTIVE 

X.     INFORMATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  NEEDS  AND 

SYSTEMS 

71-56 
71-57 


71-58 


71-59 


Emergency  Communications 

State  Information  Systems 
Planning 


Police  Information  Systems 


Police  Teletype  Terminals 


Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 

Department  of  Cor- 
rection, Parole 
Board,  and  Office 
of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation 

Cities,  Towns, 
Counties,  and 
Regional  Groupings 

Cities  and  Towns 
Approved  by  the 
Board  of  Teletype- 
writer Regulations 


25,000 
75,000 


200,000 


110,000 
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TABLE  NO.  1 

ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM  1971 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT  TITLE 


ELIGIBLE 
APPLICANTS 


FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

ALLOCATED 


71-60 


Boston  Police  Information 
and  Communications  System 


Boston 


500,000 


71-61 


Communications  Equipment 


71-62 


Frequency  Management 


Department  of  Public 
Safety,  Metropolitan 
District  Commission, 
Cities,  Towns,  Regional 
Groupings,  and  Counties 

Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 


200,000 


100,000 


OBJECTIVE  XL     LAW  REVISION 


71-63 


Juvenile  Law  Revision 


Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 


10,000 


2.   Project  Descriptions 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Project  Number  71-01 


Project  Title:   Optimum  Investigative  Strategies-Property  Crimes  and  Person  Crimes 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Newton  on  behalf  of  Newton,  Quincy  and  the  District 

Attorney  of  the  Northern  District 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $135,000 
State  Contribution:  — 
Local  Contribution:   $45,000 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/Private):   $  — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $180,000  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $50,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75  %  -25  % 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  multi-year  project,  begun  in  1970,  is  to  establish,  through  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  investigative  process,  a  more  effective  system  of  conducting  person  and 
property  crime  investigations  based  on  the  optimum  utilization  of  police  manpower  and 
criminal  information  resources.  Specific  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

1.    to  develop  and  demonstrate  improved  methods  for  identifying  and  apprehending 
burglary  suspects, 
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2.  to  develop  and  implement  a  system  for  managing  investigation  caseloads  and  de- 
ploying detective  manpower  in  a  police  department,  and 

3.  to  develop  and  test  a  program  for  accelerated  training  of  police  detectives  in  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  criminal  investigation  and  case  management. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  complete  the  first  year  component  and  begin  the  second  year  compo- 
nent of  a  multi-year  program.  Phase  I,  currently  underway,  will  consist  of  field  research  and 
data  analysis  required  to  identify  and  define  critical  needs  and  problems  in  the  investigation 
of  reported  burglaries  by  local  police  departments.  Included  in  the  problems  and  issues  to  be 
studied  are: 

1 .  methods  of  predicting  the  occurrence  and  demographic  location  of  burglaries, 

2.  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  investigative  tactics  in  clearing  burglary 
cases, 

3.  needs  and  requirements  for  more  sophisticated  data  filing  and  retrieval  systems  to 
support  the  investigative  function, 

4.  the  problem  of  allocating  limited  investigative  resources  to  an  increasing  case 
backlog  with  changing  priorities, 

5.  the  impact  of  increasing  crime  rates,  heavy  caseloads,  and  administrative  and 
court  duties  on  the  effectiveness  of  police  investigative  units,  and 

6.  the  need  for  more  inter-jurisdictional  sharing  of  criminal  information  on  property 
crimes  and  suspects. 

Phase  II  will  be  devoted  to  the  implementation  and  testing  of  new  methods  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  investigation  of  burglaries.  Detailed  software  systems  design,  procedures  de- 
velopment, data  collection  and  file  construction,  and  experimental  testing  will  be  done  in 
order  to  convert  the  results  of  the  Phase  I  study  into  an  operational  system  that  can  be  used 
by  police  detectives.  An  experimental  system  for  conducting  burglary  investigations  will  be 
introduced  in  two  police  departments  and  tested  by  police  detectives  on  actual  cases.  Con- 
sultants in  operations  research  and  system  design  will  work  closely  with  police  detectives  to 
test,  debug  and  refine  the  methodology  in  the  environment  of  actual  police  work.  The  feasi- 
bility of  extending  the  methodology  to  other  categories  of  crime  will  be  studied,  and  a  pro- 
gram for  training  police  detectives  in  scientific  methods  of  criminal  investigation  will  be  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  a  police  academy.  The  investigations  management  system  will 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  large  and  small  city  police  departments. 

Subsequent  phases  will  provide  for  demonstration  of  the  methods  developed. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Continue  research  to  define  optimum  investigative  strategies  for  property  crimes,  begin 
research  on  person  crimes. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  decrease  in  incidence  rates  for  the  selected  crimes, 

2.  the  increase  in  number  of  arrests  for  those  crimes, 
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3.  the  increase  in  clearance  rates  for  the  selected  crimes,  and 

4.  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  convictions  to  arrests. 

The  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  project  will  be  performed  by  the  consultant.  Evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  police  department  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  chiefs  and  captains  of  police.  While  it  is  expected  that  the  project  will  have  a 
significant  influence  on  crime,  arrest  and  conviction  statistics  in  the  first  year,  such  results 
should  be  evaluated  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  This  evaluation  is  expected  as  part  of  the 
anticipated  continuation  of  this  project  in  subsequent  years. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  project  was  initiated  in  1970  (Project  70-1).  $50,000  was  awarded  to  the  City  of 
Newton  on  behalf  of  the  Newton  and  Quincy  Police  Departments  and  the  District  Attorney 
of  Middlesex  County.  The  consultant,  the  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation  (TASC),  began  its 
work  in  December,  1970,  and  has  held  numerous  meetings  with  investigators  of  the  various 
departments.  In  addition,  a  coordination  meeting  has  been  held  with  grantees  of  all  related 
projects  (70-24,  Comprehensive  Attacks  on  Auto  Theft  and  Burglary),  and  the  Lowell  large 
city  discretionary  grant  (71-DF-565),  also  related  to  burglary  and  auto  theft. 

Project  Number  71-02 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:  Joint  Study  of  Laboratories 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Public  Safety  on  behalf  of  Boston  and  the 

Department  of  Public  Safety 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $10,000 
State  Contribution:  $3,333 
Local  Contribution:    — 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 
Total  Project  Funding:   $1 3, 33 3  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $10,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State  Contribution  Ratio:   75  %  -25  % 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  criminal  justice 
laboratory  services  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  plan  will  include  a  determination  of  what 
kind  of  laboratory  services  are  needed  within  the  Commonwealth;  how,  where,  and  by  whom 
they  should  be  provided;  what  personnel,  training  and  equipment  are  required;  and  finally, 
how  to  involve  the  universities  in  the  provision  of  laboratory  services. 

The  plan  will  be  designed  to  provide  a  laboratory  system  which  will: 

1 .  increase  the  number  of  agencies  submitting  evidence  to  the  laboratories, 

2.  increase  the  quantities  of  evidence  submitted  by  each  agency, 

3.  improve  the  quality  of  the  evidence  submitted, 
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4.  improve  the  ability  of  laboratories  to  handle  the  increased  quantities  of  evidence 
—  increase  response  time, 

5.  improve  the  quality  of  laboratory  analysis, 

6.  increase  the  value  of  laboratory  analysis  to  investigators,  prosecutors,  and  other 
users,  and 

7.  achieve  the  greatest  possible  cost-effectiveness  for  the  laboratory  system. 

II.  Description 

This  project  provides  for  continuation  and  completion  of  Project  70-6  (Joint  Study  of 
Laboratories).  It  will  be  conducted  by  a  consultant  working  jointly  for  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Safety  and  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  general  policy  control  of  a 
Policy  Board.  The  Board  consists  of  one  representative  each  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  District  Attorneys'  and  Massachusetts  Defenders'  Committee, 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  Medical  Examiners,  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  Governor's  Committee  have  each  appoint- 
ed a  technical  expert  to  the  Policy  Board. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Board  include  the  following: 

A.  Approval  of  the  consultant  for  the  study. 

B.  Approval  of  the  consultant's  work  plan. 

C.  Review  and  evaluation  of  the  consultant's  final  report. 

D.  General  policy  control  of  the  study  as  necessary. 

Midwest  Research  Institute  has  been  selected  as  the  consultant  for  this  project.  Their 
planning  activity  will  consist  of  five  phases: 

1 .  Coordination  Phase 

2.  Data  Acquisition  Phase 

3.  Data  Analysis  Phase 

4.  Systems  Analysis  Phase 

5.  Report  Phase 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Complete  Master  Plan  for  laboratory  services  in  the  Commonwealth. 


IV.   Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  for  this  project  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  examines  the  full  range  of  laboratory  needs  of  all  po- 
tential users  of  these  services,  as  identified  by  the  study  and  as  perceived  by  the 
users  themselves, 

2.  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  examines  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  full  range  of 
available  analytic  techniques  and  possible  alternative  laboratory  configurations  to 
meet  the  identified  needs, 
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3.  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  provides  for  effective  utilization  of  existing  resources, 
including  the  facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel  of  crime  laboratories,  public 
health  laboratories,  and  universities, 

4.  the  completeness  of  the  plan  in  terms  of  specifications,  cost-projections,  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  implementation  plan, 

5.  the  accessibility  of  proposed  laboratory  services  as  measured  by  such  factors  as  the 
mean  time  necessary  to  deliver  a  forecast  number  of  laboratory  services  from  the 
proposed  laboratory  configuration  to  all  points  in  the  Commonwealth, 

6.  the  amount  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  laboratory  resources  identified  and  eli- 
minated, and 

7.  the  adequacy  of  training  programs  proposed  for  laboratory  users. 

Review  and  evaluation  of  the  plan  will  be  performed  by  the  Policy  Board.  The  evalua- 
tion will  seek  to  determine  the  potential  of  the  plan  to  achieve  the  goals  for  the  provision  of 
laboratory  services  set  out  above. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  project  was  initiated  in  1970  (Project  70-6).  $10,000  was  awarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  and  the  City  of  Boston.  The  grantees,  in  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee,  appointed  a  Policy  Board  representing  all  users,  potential  users,  and  sup- 
pliers of  laboratory  services  with  the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system,  and  selected  a 
consultant,  Midwest  Research  Institute.  The  consultant  has  developed  a  proposal  for  the 
study  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Policy  Board,  and  has  paid  an  initial  visit  to  the  three 
law  enforcement  laboratories  in  Boston. 


Project  Number  71-03 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Crime  Scene  Search  Training  and  Equipment 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Public  Safety  and  Cities  and  Towns  Par- 
ticipating in  Crime  Scene  Search  Training 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated: 

Department  of  Public  Safety  $50,000 

Cities  and  Towns  $25,000 

State  Contribution:  $16,666 

Local  Contribution:   $  8,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $100,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $8,000  1969;  $50,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75  %  -25% 
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I.  Objectives 

This  project,  a  continuation  of  Projects  69-7 A,  70-10,  and  70-11,  will  seek  to  improve 
the  ability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  apprehend  offenders  by  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  training  program  for  evidence  technicians  and  the  formation  and  equipping  of 
scientifically-trained  crime  scene  search  teams  to  serve  large  police  departments  and  group- 
ings of  smaller  departments.  In  addition  to  their  operational  duties,  members  of  crime  scene 
search  teams  will  be  prepared  to  conduct  in-service  training  on  crime  scene  search  methods 
within  their  departments,  with  the  longer-range  goal  of  training  all  police  officers  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  use  of  these  methods. 

II.  Description 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  will  be  responsible  for  the  design,  development,  and 
staffing  of  the  crime  scene  search  training  program.  The  program  will  be  coordinated  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  the  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council.  It  is  anticipated  that 
crime  scene  search  training  will  eventually  be  included  in  the  recruit  training  programs  of  all 
police  academies  authorized  by  the  Council.  However,  due  to  limitations  of  funds  and  man- 
power, initial  training  will  consist  of  special  intensive  courses  for  members  of  crime  scene 
search  teams.  Teams  to  be  trained  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

a.  the  team  serves  a  large  police  department  or  a  grouping  of  smaller  depart- 
ments which  have  established  a  formal  procedure  for  the  sharing  of  investigative 
resources, 

b.  the  team  serves  an  area  with  a  high  crime  rate,  and 

c.  the  police  departments  involved  certify  that  an  in-service  training  program 
on  crime  scene  search  techniques  will  be  established  within  their  departments  to 
be  taught  by  members  of  the  crime  scene  search  team. 

The  grantee  has  hired  a  senior  criminologist  who  will  design,  develop,  and  teach  the 
crime  scene  search  course. 

Communities  participating  in  the  training  program  are  eligible  to  apply  for  equipment 
under  this  project.  Equipment  to  be  provided  may  include  cameras  and  other  photographic 
equipment;  chemicals,  powders,  and  other  materials  for  testing  and  preserving  evidence  such 
as  fingerprints,  bloodstains,  and  semen  stains;  moulage  materials  for  making  casts;  high  in- 
tensity light  sources;  and  other  equipment  needed  by  crime  scene  search  teams.  Equipment 
must  be  approved  by  the  Governor's  Committee.  Examples  of  the  types  of  equipment  to  be 
provided  include  the  following: 

1 .  Master  Blood  Test  Kit  —  For  field  tests  for  the  presence  of  human  blood, 

2.  Combination  Seminal  Fluid  Test  Kit  —  For  field  tests  for  the  presence  of  semen 
stains, 

3.  Complete  Latent  Fingerprint  Kit  —  Includes  Polaroid  CU-5  fingerprint  camera, 

4.  Master  Evidence  Collection  Kit  —  Contains  evidence-collecting  vacuum  sweeper, 
ultraviolet  light,  microscope,  and  miscellaneous  articles  for  searching,  recovering, 
and  preserving  evidence, 

5.  Moulage  Kit  —  For  making  plastic  or  plaster  of  paris  reproductions  of  tire  im- 
pressions, shoe  prints,  and  tool  impressions, 

6.  Metal  Number  Restoration  Kit, 

7.  Retrieving  Magnet, 
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8.  Metal  Locator  —  For  detecting  metal  objects  in  grass  and  wooded  areas, 

9.  Portable  Generator  and  Three  500-Watt  Floodlights  with  200  Feet  of  Extension 
Cord, 

10.  Complete  Photography  Outfit  —  Should  include  cameras  and  lenses  which  enable 
technicians  to  take  closeup  photographs  down  to  nine  inches, 

1 1 .  Identi-Kit  —  for  making  composites  of  suspects, 

12.  Paraffin  Test  Kit, 

13.  Miscellaneous  Tools, 

14.  Sets  of  forms  including  the  following: 

evidence  report  —  for  recording  type  of  evidence  and  exact  location  and  for  description 
of  all  photographs,  procedural  check-off  chart,  supplementary  report  —  for  recording 
progress  and  results  of  examinations,  and  crime  scene  diagram. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Training  of  250  men,  and  equipping  of  trained  teams  composed  of  4-12  men  per  team. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  number  of  trainees,  police  departments,  and  regions  participating  in  the  training 
program, 

2.  the  aggregate  number  of  training  hours  provided, 

3.  the  amount  of  equipment  provided, 

4.  the  suitability  of  the  equipment  for  crime  scene  searches,  and 

5.  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  equipment. 

Initial  evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  a  review  of  interim  and  final  re- 
ports. In  addition,  the  training  program  will  be  evaluated  in  the  course  of  the  joint  study  of 
laboratories  (Projects  70-6  and  71-02). 

The  Governor's  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  director  of  the  crime  scene  search 
training  project,  will  evaluate  equipment  requested  before  approving  its  purchase.  The 
primary  concern  of  this  evaluation  will  be  the  suitability  of  the  equipment  in  relation  to  the 
training  being  provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Following  purchase  of  the 
equipment,  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  training  program  will  be  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  including  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  crime  scene  search 
teams  in  the  field. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  grant.  The  Department  of  Public  Safety  will  undertake  the 
training  project  and  is  eligible  for  an  equipment  grant.  It  will  select  the  departments  to  be 
provided  training  and  will  assist  the  Committee  in  allocating  equipment  grants. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  project  was  initiated  in  1969  (Project  69-7 A)  and  continued  in  1970  (Projects  70- 
10  and  70-11).  $8,000  was  awarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  on  a  non-competi- 
tive basis  in  1969.  The  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  hired  a  Senior  Criminologist  to  di- 
rect this  project,  who  will  begin  work  on  February  1,  1971. 
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Project  Number  71-04 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   New  England  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  on  behalf  of  NEO- 

CIS,  Inc. 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $8,520 
State  Contribution:  $2,840 
Local  Contribution:  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $649,930  (Discretionary  Funds) 
Total  Project  Funding:  —  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  —  1969;  —  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75  %  -25  % 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  supplement  with  block  grant  funds  discretionary  grant 
70-DF-044  (70-012a-Oc3DGP).  The  specific  objectives  of  that  project  are  to: 

1.  implement  and  evaluate  a  multi-state  organized  crime  intelligence  system  which 
includes: 

a.  a  comprehensive  data  gathering  network, 

b.  an  information  analysis  and  dissemination  center, 

c.  a  strategy  coordination  center,  and 

d.  coordinated  enforcement. 

2.  determine  practical  techniques  for  integrating  organized  crime  intelligence  data 
handling  at  a  New  England-wide  level,  with  due  regard  for  the  multiplicity  of 
agencies  which  contribute  source  data  or  must  participate  in  a  coordinated 
federal/regional/state/local  strategy  against  organized  crime,  such  as:  State, 
county,  city  and  town  police;  State  and  county  prosecution  units;  State  criminal 
justice  committees  and  crime  commissions;  State  regulatory  agencies;  regional  law 
enforcement  information  systems;  federal  investigative  agencies;  federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  federal  prosecuting  units. 

II.  Description 

The  project  will  consist  of  five  major  components:  a  data  collection  network,  an  analy- 
sis and  dissemination  center,  a  strategy  coordination  board,  coordinated  enforcement  activity 
and  project  evaluation.  The  first  four  components  are  discussed  below;  the  fifth  is  discussed 
under  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology. 

The  data  collection  network  will  consist  primarily  of  a  force  of  information  collecting 
intelligence  agents,  which  at  full  strength  will  number  thirty  individuals  distributed  among 
the  several  New  England  States  in  general  proportion  to  the  estimated  intensity  of  organized 
criminal  activity  in  each  State.  Secondarily,  the  network  will  consist  of  mechanisms  to  assure 
inputs  of  any  useful  information  concerning  organized  crime  activities  or  suspect  individuals 
which  any  departments,  commissions  or  agencies  of  any  of  the  New  England  States  may  pos- 
sess in  the  normal  course  of  their  operations. 
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The  analysis  and  dissemination  center  will  consist  of  a  centrally-located  facility  with 
appropriate  personnel  for  the  receipt,  collection,  processing,  storage  and  dissemination  of 
information  collected  by  the  data  collection  network  and  the  development  of  intelligence  for 
use  in  formulating  strategies  for  suppressing  organized  crime.  This  center  will  generate  re- 
quests to  the  network  for  collection  of  data  needed  to  develop  its  intelligence  products.  It 
will  also  receive  and  act  upon  intelligence  requests  it  receives  from  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies. 

The  first  important  function  of  this  center  will  be  the  analysis  of  information  it  receives. 
This  will  include  evaluation  for  accuracy,  dependability,  relevance,  and  usefulness  of  the 
information.  It  will  further  include  classification  to  determine  its  interrelationship  with  other 
information,  and  integration  with  developing  intelligence.  The  final  function  of  the  center 
will  be  to  generate  a  completed  intelligence  product.  This  product  will  include:  an  updated 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  organized  crime  apparatus  in  the  region,  how  it  operates, 
what  criminal  activities  it  is  presently  carrying  on,  and  a  prediction  of  its  proposed  future 
activities. 

The  strategy  coordination  board  is  the  organization  by  which  organized  crime  intelli- 
gence is  centrally  reviewed,  alternative  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  threat  are  formulated 
and  evaluated,  and  a  plan  of  action  defined  which  will  yield  the  highest  probability  of  effec- 
tive,coordinated,interstate,interstate,interagencyactionsinmattersofregulation,licensing,surveil- 
lance,  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  where  necessary,  special  legislation  in  one  or  more 
States  of  the  region. 

The  coordinated  enforcement  component  refers  to  the  direction  and  execution  of  strate- 
gies to  prevent,  deter,  or  suppress  organized  crime  or  to  apprehend  offenders.  Enforcement 
may  include  activities  of  one  or  more  federal,  State  or  local  agencies  working  together  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  specific  objectives  leading  to  the  successful  apprehension  and  con- 
viction of  criminal  offenders. 

III.   Estimated  Accomplishments 

When  completed,  the  project  will: 

1 .  indicate  better  the  depth  and  complexity  of  organized  crime  in  New  England, 

2.  indicate  whether  or  not  State/local  initiative  plus  federal  funding  at  the  regional 
level  is  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem, 

3.  indicate  the  feasibility  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  many  State  and  local  agencies 
with  federal  agencies  and  private  groups  in  developing  criminal  intelligence, 

4.  provide  an  operational  intelligence  and  strategy  development  and  coordination 
activity  which  can  be  made  a  permanent  resource  in  New  England,  and 

5.  provide  a  capacity  for  on-the-job  orientation  and  training  of  personnel  from  other 
regions. 

Accomplishments  during  the  first  year  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  hiring  of  executive  staff, 

2.  the  working  out  of  cooperative  arrangements  among  participating  agencies, 

3.  the  hiring  of  data  collectors,  their  training,  the  design  of  a  data  collection  system, 
and  initial  data  collection, 

4.  the  design  of  an  analysis  methodology,  the  hiring  of  data  analysts  and  the  analysis 
of  initial  data  collected, 
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5.  the  formation  of  the  strategy  coordination  board  and  the  preparation  of  alterna- 
tive plans  and  strategies, 

6.  the  design  of  an  evaluation  methodology  which  will  provide  for  measuring  the 
impact  and  cost  of  this  public  investment  in  reducing  organized  crime. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Because  this  is  a  New  England  regional  program,  primarily  funded  through  a  discre- 
tionary grant,  Governor's  Committee  evaluation  will  be  limited  to  review  of  interim  and  final 
reports.  An  evaluation  component  is  presently  being  developed  under  the  discretionary 
award. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  New  England  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System  has  entered  its  second  quarter 
of  activity  under  a  discretionary  award  of  $595,430.  Twenty-two  project  staff  members  have 
been  employed.  A  data  collection  system  has  been  designed  and  State  agency  support  has  been 
enlisted  in  all  the  States  served  by  the  project.  Present  data  collection  efforts  are  being  direct- 
ed toward  establishing  liaison  with  major  metropolitan  area  law  enforcement  agencies.  Sys- 
tem designs  for  the  analysis  and  dissemination  center  and  strategy  coordination  board  com- 
ponents of  the  project  have  been  completed.  Evaluation  design  efforts  are  being  commenced 
and  the  system  is  projected  to  begin  operational  activities  by  March,  1971. 


Project  Number  71-05 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Organized  Crime  Unit 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  the  Attorney  General 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $120,000 

State  Contribution:  $40,000 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:   $160,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $14,850  1969;  $80,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  support  the  establishment  of  an  operational  and  tech- 
nical assistance  unit  at  the  State  level  which  will  investigate  and  prosecute  organized  crimi- 
nal activities  and  will  work  with  Federal,  local,  regional,  and  other  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  investigating  and  prosecuting  such  activities.  The  project  will  be  based  in  part  on 
the  design  developed  under  Projects  69-19  and  70-14.  The  unit  will  develop  and  implement 
new  approaches  and  methods  for  combatting  organized  crime  and  provide  equipment  and 
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trained  professionals  to  assist  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  A  coordinated  set  of  training 
courses  relating  to  organized  crime  is  being  developed  for  law  enforcement  officials  under 
Projects  69-18  and  70-15  to  be  conducted  by  the  State  organized  crime  unit. 

II.  Description 

The  State  organized  crime  unit  will  develop  an  interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  law 
enforcement,  investigative  and  prosecutorial  efforts  to  combat  organized  crime.  In  addition 
to  undertaking  investigations  and  prosecutions,  the  staff  of  the  unit  will  be  available  to  local, 
regional,  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  to  assist  them  in  planning  operations  and  in 
gathering  and  analyzing  local  intelligence.  The  unit  will  provide  individuals  with  specialized 
skills,  such  as  tax  accounting,  to  assist  in  organized  crime  investigations.  The  unit  will  have 
sophisticated  investigative  equipment  as  well  as  personnel  well-trained  in  its  use.  This  equip- 
ment will  be  available,  on  loan,  to  law  enforcement  agencies  for  use  in  organized  crime  in- 
vestigations. The  primary  focus  of  the  unit  for  the  first  year  will  be  upon  the  development  of 
technical  assistance  skills  in  certain  selected  areas  such  as  bank  and  insurance  fraud,  auto- 
mobile theft  rings,  and  other  areas  which  require  specialized  skills  for  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution. 

The  unit  will  subsequently  develop  training  programs  designed  to  give  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  organized  crime  to  a  substantial  number  of  police  officers  and  to 
give  in-depth  training  to  selected  police  officers.  The  latter  program  will  involve  officers 
from  areas  and  departments  with  substantial  organized  crime  problems  and  will  provide 
them  with  intensive  exposure  to  effective  techniques  currently  being  employed  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

An  additional  training  program  will  be  established  for  members  of  the  prosecutorial 
staffs  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  and  various  district  attorneys'  offices  to 
develop  the  specialized  skills  necessary  for  successful  prosecution  of  organized  crime  cases. 
There  will  also  be  a  program  established  which  combines  law  enforcement  and  prosecutor 
training  to  reflect  the  interrelated  character  of  the  police  and  prosecutorial  problems  faced  in 
the  course  of  an  organized  crime  investigation. 

In  addition  to  undertaking  its  own  investigations  and  prosecutions  and  to  providing 
immediate  operational  assistance  to  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  unit  will  seek  to  develop 
new  approaches  and  methods  for  combatting  organized  crime.  Development  of  the  unit  will 
provide  within  the  Commonwealth  a  specialized  research,  development,  and  technical  assist- 
ance capability  which  can  be  closely  related  to  operational  needs.  Additional  functions  the 
unit  is  expected  to  assume  in  later  years  include: 

1.  development  of  research  projects  which  will  seek  to  provide  means  for  reducing 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  power  of  organized  crime,  and 

2.  development  of  a  program  of  legislative  information  and  assistance  to  support 
needed  organized  crime  legislation. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Project  accomplishments  in  1971  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  establishment  of  the  unit, 

2.  an  increase  of  100%  in  organized  crime  investigations  and  prosecutions  by  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General, 
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3.  provision  of  extensive  technical  assistance  to  three  or  more  major  urban  police 
departments,  and 

4.  provision  of  general  training  to  50  local  police  officers  and  in-depth  training  to  5 
officers. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Evaluative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  organized  crime  investigations  and  prosecutions  undertaken  or  as- 
sisted by  the  unit, 

2.  the  number  of  individuals  convicted  in  organized  crime  cases  in  which  the  unit 
played  a  part, 

3.  the  number  of  local  law  enforcement  and  prosecutorial  agencies  served  by  the  unit 
and  the  types  of  technical  assistance  provided, 

4.  the  frequency  and  types  of  specialized  equipment  loaned  to  local  jurisdictions, 

5.  the  number  of  men  trained, 

6.  the  hours  of  instruction  provided, 

7.  the  number  of  agencies  participating  in  the  training  programs,  and 

8.  the  degree  to  which  trainee  skills  are  improved. 

In  addition,  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the  level  of  organized  criminal  activity  in  the 
State,  as  estimated  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  enforcement  officials;  the  value  of  the  new 
data,  approaches,  and  techniques  provided;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  trainees  and  their 
supervisors  feel  that  the  training  has  increased  their  capacity  to  deal  with  organized  crime, 
will  serve  as  qualitative  measures  of  project  accomplishments. 

The  comparative  level  of  trainee  skills  before  and  after  the  training  programs  will  be 
evaluated  through  the  use  of  testing  devices.  Interviews  with  members  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  have  received  or  have  requested  assistance  from  the  unit  will  be  included 
as  part  of  the  evaluation  to  identify  limitations  and  needed  modifications  in  the  project.  Addi- 
tional evaluation  will  be  achieved  through  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  re- 
ports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Two  awards  totalling  $14,850  were  made  under  Projects  69-18  (Organized  Crime  In- 
vestigation Training  Program)  and  69-19  (Preliminary  Design  of  Technical  Assistance  Cen- 
ter for  Organized  Crime  Control).  The  combined  project  staff  under  Projects  69-18  and  69- 
19  has  identified  technical  assistance  needs  and  in  conjunction  with  the  project  consultant 
has  prepared  a  draft  report  describing  the  design  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Center.  The 
report  includes  a  training  curriculum  design.  It  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  submission  to  the 
Committee  of  applications  for  Projects  70-14  (Organized  Crime  Law  Enforcement  Training) 
and  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  technical  assistance  and  training  components  of  this 
project. 
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Staff  of  the  Committee  and  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  have  initiated  dis- 
cussions to  develop  an  application  and  a  work  program  for  1970  project  categories,  70-14 
(Organized  Crime  Technical  Assistance  Center),  and  70- 15  (Organized  Crime  Law  Enforcement 
Training).  A  final  application  and  work  plan  is  anticipated  by  April  15. 

One  application  was  received,  reviewed  and  not  approved  for  funding  by  the  Commit- 
tee under  project  70-16  (Model  Local  or  Regional  Organized  Crime  Investigation  Capabili- 
ty). Funds  under  this  project  category  have  been  integrated  with  the  block  grant  funds  to  be 
utilized  for  the  development  of  state-wide  capabilities  to  combat  organized  crime. 

Under  Committee  Project  70-18  (Witness  Security)  a  $25,000  award  was  made  to  the 
Office  of  the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney  to  study  and  develop  a  program  for  pre  and 
post  trial  protection  of  witnesses  in  organized  crime  prosecutions. 


Project  Number  71-06 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Boston,  Cambridge ,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield, 

Worcester 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated: 

Boston  —  $330,000 

Cambridge,  Lynn,  New  Bedford 

Springfield  and  Worcester  —  $420,000 
State  Contribution:   $  — 
Local  Contribution:   $250,000 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $1,000,000 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $500,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   7 5% -25% 

I.   Objective 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  selected  serious  crimes  and 
to  increase  residents'  perception  of  security  in  areas  in  which  serious  crime  is  concentrated, 
by  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating  intensive  programs  directed  toward  prevention 
(including  physical  security)  and  criminal  apprehension  in  limited  geographic  areas.  The 
specific  objectives  of  the  project  are  to: 

1.  reduce  the  crime  rate  for  specific  serious  crimes  in  each  of  the  target  areas  selected, 

2.  reduce  the  victimization  rate  for  such  crimes  in  these  areas, 

3.  foster  improved  citizen  attitudes  toward  their  own  security  and  toward  the  police, 
and  increase  citizen  willingness  to  act  on  matters  affecting  their  own  security,  and 

4.  measure,  where  possible,  the  differential  cost-effectiveness  of  alternative  approach- 
es to  crime  problem  solution. 
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II.   Description 

During  1971  the  Committee  will  provide  continued  support  to  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and  Worcester  in  initiating  concentrated  crime 
reduction  programs.  The  first  phase  now  underway  is  the  analysis  of  neighborhoods,  the  de- 
velopment and  refining  of  plans,  and  the  testing  of  approaches.  Some  project  components 
will  be  directed  toward  a  single  crime  such  as  robbery.  In  general,  however,  the  target  is  a 
coherent  category  of  crimes  —  crimes  interrelated  in  the  sense  that  a  single  approach  or  a 
number  of  related  approaches  can  be  utilized  to  reduce  their  incidence.  Where  the  target 
geographical  area  or  physical  environment  is  quite  limited  (e.g.  a  housing  project),  that  area 
itself  provides  a  framework  for  organizing  the  effort  to  improve  security.  In  other  cases,  the 
category  of  crime  or  type(s)  of  approach  provides  coherence.  The  target  crime  or  crimes 
have  potential  for  reduction  through  improved  law  enforcement  or  citizen  action.  They  are 
crimes  which  result  in  a  high  aggregate  social  cost. 

Projects  will  be  directed  toward  a  limited  number  of  specific  geographical  areas,  seg- 
ments of  major  urban  centers.  The  target  areas  for  the  most  part  are  not  simply  artificial 
areas  designated  for  project  purposes.  Rather,  they  are  existing  units  of  a  kind  which  facili- 
tate development  and  implementation  of  an  effective  program,  e.g.  police  precincts,  Model 
Cities  areas,  housing  projects,  or  organized  or  otherwise  cohesive  neighborhoods  or  commu- 
nities. Projects  will  provide  for  the  involvement  and  support  of  both  the  police  and  the  com- 
munity at  all  stages,  including  program  design.  All  projects  will  have  substantial  evaluative 
components  so  that  their  impact  upon  security  in  the  target  area  can  be  assessed.  All  projects 
will  be  carefully  planned  and  directed  at  clearly  defined  objectives.  Project  components 
which  do  not  show  a  direct  relationship  to  the  target  crimes  and  the  target  areas  will  not  be 
authorized  (although  project  components  with  a  broader  impact,  e.g.  improved  resource  allo- 
cation, may  be  supported  if  a  direct  and  significant  projected  impact  on  the  targets  is  shown). 
Finally,  all  projects  will  utilize  resources  other  than  Crime  Control  Act  funds,  including  lo- 
cal, State,  private,  and  other  federal  (e.g.  Model  Cities)  resources. 

1970  funds  provide  for  initial  planning  and  implementation  including  selection  of  the 
target  areas  and  target  crimes,  as  well  as  the  initial  program  elements  to  be  tested.  In  1971, 
the  Committee  will  support  the  implementation  of  selected  strategies  in  a  limited  number  of 
neighborhoods  (10-15)  as  well  as  continued  planning. 


Program  components  like  the  following  will  be  supported: 
1.     Law  Enforcement  Organization  and  Tactics 

a.  Resource  Allocation  —  design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  an  op- 
timal allocation  methodology  and  criteria  which  reflect  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  serious  crime; 

b.  Dispatching,  Deployment  —  development,  implementation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  new  approaches; 

c.  Patrol  Tactics  —  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  new 
approaches; 

d.  Organization  —  experimentation  with  new  approaches,  e.g.  innovative 
approaches  to  precinct  organization,  or  creation  of  new  specialized  units; 
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e.  Duties  —  redefinition  of  the  responsibilities  of  police  personnel  (e.g.  elim- 
ination of  responsibility  for  certain  activities  not  related  to  crime  prevention  or 
law  enforcement,  or  specifically  mandating  full-time  responsibility  for  reducing 
specified  types  of  crime  or  crime  in  specified  locations); 

2.  Laws  and  Ordinances 

a.  development  of  security  codes  and  other  new  legal  devices  designed  to 
ensure  that  security  precautions  are  taken  by  the  public; 

b.  examination  of  existing  laws  and  ordinances  (e.g.  Housing  Codes)  with  a 
view  toward  increasing  their  effectiveness  as  crime  prevention  measures  through 
modification  or  more  intensive  enforcement; 

3.  Crime  Information 

a.  provision  of  specific  information  to  potential  victims  about  the  nature, 
extent  and  pattern  of  criminal  events  within  the  designated  area; 

b.  victimization  surveys  to  develop  more  complete  and  detailed  information 
about  the  character  and  incidence  of  crime  within  the  area,  and  an  understanding 
of  reporting  patterns  and  motivation; 

c.  programs  designed  to  increase  the  extent  to  which  crime  within  the  area  is 
reported  to  the  police; 

d.  experimentation  with  new  approaches  to  police  crime  data  collection  and 
analysis  (e.g.  identification  of  data  gaps,  development  of  new  approaches  to  analy- 
sis of  existing  data,  new  forms,  new  indexing  systems,  mapping  techniques); 

4.  Personnel 

a.  Law  Enforcement  —  new  types  of  specialists,  specialized  training,  recruit- 
ment programs  directed  at  attracting  recruits  from  the  designated  area  (or  housing 
project)  or  from  the  victimized  community  or  group,  incentives  for  police  officers 
to  live  within  the  area  (or  project); 

b.  Community  —  security  patrols,  volunteers,  neighborhood  aides,  project 
security  units,  citizen  advisory  boards; 

5.  Equipment  and  Physical  Environment  Security 

a.  Public  Premises  —  alarm  system,  locks,  fences,  use  of  indestructible  or 
easily  and  inexpensively  repairable  materials; 

b.  Private  Premises  —  information  and  technical  assistance  regarding  securi- 
ty measures  and  equipment; 

c.  Lighting  —  public  areas  and  facilities; 

d.  Housing  Projects  —  security  devices,  architectural  design  policy  changes 
to  adjust  population  mix; 

6.  Citizen  Action  —  organization  of  and  assistance  to  individual  and  cooperative  cit- 
izen activities  related  to  crime  prevention  and  assistance  to  law  enforcement  (e.g. 
crime  reporting) ; 

7.  Police-Community  —  programs  designed  to  increase  the  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  law  enforcement  and  the  community  and  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
with  which  they  assist  one  another. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

1 .  Complete  initial  crime  data  analysis  and  assessment  of  neighborhoods, 

2.  Select  approaches  to  be  tested  and  target  neighborhoods,  and 

3.  Implement  and  evaluate  one  to  four  specific  strategies  in  each  of  the  cities. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Evaluative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  percentage  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  the  specified  crimes  in  the  target  areas 
(based  on  crimes  reported  to  the  police), 

2.  the  percentage  reduction  in  the  victimization  rates  for  the  specified  crimes  in  the 
target  areas, 

3.  the  percentage  increase  in  clearance  rates  for  the  specified  crimes, 

4.  the  percentage  of  community  residents  reporting  perceptions  of  increased  security 
in  the  target  areas,  and 

5.  the  cost  of  the  approaches  used. 

Because  projects  of  this  type  usually  must  be  sustained  over  a  substantial  period  of  time 
in  order  to  show  a  significant  impact  on  crime  levels,  changes  in  crime  and  victimization  rates 
need  not  be  the  only  measures  of  accomplishment  during  the  initial  phases  of  the  project.  In- 
dicators, such  as  improved  resource  allocation,  improved  police-community  cooperation, 
improved  data  collection,  and  improved  data  analysis  may  be  used  if  they  are  direct  out- 
growths of  the  specific  security  program  undertaken. 

Evaluation  will  include  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports.  Sources  of 
evaluative  information  may  include  victimization  and  security  perception  surveys,  and  crime 
and  clearance  rate  data  developed  through  use  of  existing  data  reporting  systems  or  modified 
systems  created  for  the  purpose  of  this  project.  In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluative 
-comparison,  baseline  data  will  be  collected  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  security 
measures  contemplated,  or  parallel  data  will  be  collected  for  a  comparable  area  of  the  city, 
identified  as  a  control  area. 

Evaluation  will  consider,  where  appropriate  to  the  project  design,  such  phenomena  as: 

1.  changes  in  crime,  clearance,  and  victimization  rates  for  the  target  crimes,  and  in 
citizen  perceptions  of  security  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  project, 

2.  any  changes  in  crime  in  other  parts  of  the  city  as  a  result  of  increased  law  enforce- 
ment activity  in  the  target  area,  and 

3.  the  effect  of  law  enforcement  activity  in  the  high  crime  area  upon  relations  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  police. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

An  award  of  $200,000  has  been  made  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  implement  Project  70- 
10  (Boston  Housing  Project  and  Block  Security  Programs)  in  four  high  crime  areas.  The 
City  has  identified  two  of  the  four  target  areas,  and  has  developed  plans  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  those  communities.  Crime  statistics  on  75  neighborhoods  have  been  gathered  and  ana- 
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lyzed.  In  one  area,  a  neighborhood  police  auxiliary  will  be  equipped  and  trained  to  under- 
take duties  supportive  of  the  police.  In  the  second  designated  area,  the  project  emphasis  will 
be  toward  community  organization.  Neighborhood  residents  will  be  brought  together  to  dis- 
cuss common  concerns  about  crime,  to  identify  alternative  approaches  to  crime  control  and 
to  improve  the  flow  of  information  between  the  police  and  the  community.  The  Boston  Of- 
fice of  Justice  Administration  is  presently  identifying  two  additional  high  crime  areas  to  ad- 
dress in  this  project  and  will  design  the  strategy  to  be  utilized  in  each  case. 

The  Office  of  Justice  Administration  has  submitted,  on  behalf  of  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester,  an  application  for  Project  69-53  (Precinct  Crime  Analysis).  The 
application  proposes  to  undertake  a  joint  analysis  of  the  crime  data  in  the  cities  of  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  and  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  high  crime  areas  and  describ- 
ing the  crime  patterns  in  the  areas  so  identified.  This  information  will  form  baseline  data  for 
the  evaluation  of  Project  70-20,  as  well  as  more  reliable  information  to  be  utilized  to  develop 
strategies  under  that  project. 

The  City  of  Worcester  has  been  awarded  $34,830  under  Project  70-20  to  implement  a 
community  service  officer  program  in  conjunction  with  a  police  community  relations  center 
funded  by  Model  Cities.  Recruitment  has  begun  for  the  eight  community  service  officers  to 
be  employed  under  this  project.  Awards  totalling  $24,660  have  been  made  to  the  City  of 
New  Bedford  to  support  the  activities  of  two  police-community  relations  specialists.  The  role 
of  these  specialists  is  first  to  improve  communications  between  the  police  and  the  members 
of  the  minority  communities  in  that  city,  and  second,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  city's 
criminal  justice  planner  to  develop  additional  program  components  and  to  generate  commu- 
nity involvement  in  this  project's  planning  and  implementation. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  tentatively  identified  a  third  area  for  implementation  under 
Project  70-19  (Boston  Housing  Project  and  Block  Security  Programs).  A  work  plan  for  that 
project  area  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  March  30. 

An  application  is  presently  under  review  by  the  Committee  for  funding  under  Project 
70-20  (Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security  Programs).  That  application  is  a  $20,125  re- 
quest from  the  City  of  Cambridge  to  undertake  a  resource  allocation  study  of  the  police  de- 
partment and  to  hire  a  project  director  to  develop  further  components  of  the  security  pro- 
gram in  an  identified  area  of  that  City. 


Project  Number  71-07 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Comprehensive  Attacks  on  Auto  Theft  and  Burglary 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities,  Towns,  and  Regional  Groupings 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $100,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:   $33,333 

Other  Contribution:   (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $133,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $30,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 
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I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  analyze  the  auto  theft  and/or  burglary  problems  in 
selected  cities,  towns  or  regional  groupings,  and  to  develop  methods  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  these  crimes  in  those  communities. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  provide  for  the  development  of  methods  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
auto  theft  and/or  burglary  within  selected  communities  on  the  basis  of  analyses  of  the  crime 
incidence  patterns,  the  nature  of  the  crimes,  the  offenders  and  the  existing  agency  and  com- 
munity responses  within  those  communities.  During  1971  the  Committee  will  support  the 
implementation  of  strategies  developed  in  1970,  and  will  extend  the  analyses  and  implemen- 
tation to  several  other  cities. 

Examples  of  aspects  of  the  problem  that  will  be  analyzed  are: 

1.  the  time  frame  of  the  crimes,  e.g.  the  season,  the  year,  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
the  hours  of  the  day  that  the  crimes  are  committed; 

2.  the  nature  of  the  targets,  e.g.  residence,  large  scale  business,  small  shop,  types  of 
locks,  skylights,  location  of  the  building,  value  and  type  of  property,  nature  of  the 
demand  for  the  property,  makes  of  the  cars; 

3.  the  nature  of  the  offenders,  e.g.  age,  family  history,  psychological  make-up,  crimi- 
nal history,  professional  or  amateur  status,  education,  physical  and  mental  health 
status;  and 

4.  the  existing  and  potential  community  responses,  e.g.  improved  patrol  allocation, 
specialized  units,  physical  security,  legislation,  correctional  treatment  programs, 
public  information  campaigns,  crime  reporting,  and  private  organizational  respon- 
ses. 

After  completion  of  the  analyses,  the  Committee  will  support  the  implementation  of 
improved  approaches  to  the  problem.  Examples  of  such  implementation  tools  which  may  be 
proposed  are:  innovative  patrol  tactics;  regional  crime  strike  teams;  alarm  devices;  communi- 
cations media  campaigns;  ordinances;  and  specialized  correctional  and/or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Continue  research  (Project  70-24)  on  comprehensive  attacks  on  auto  theft  and  bur- 
glary, and  begin  implementation  of  strategies  in  three  cities  as  they  are  developed. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  for  this  project  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  adequacy  of  the  methodology  developed  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
pertinent  to  auto  theft  or  burglary; 

2.  the  completeness  and  quality  of  the  analysis;  and 

3.  the  feasibility  of  implementing  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  alternative  strategies 
developed. 

Independent  evaluation  will  be  provided. 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project: 

1.  evidence  that  the  applicant  cities,  towns,  or  regional  groupings  have  a  significant 
auto  theft  or  burglary  problem; 

2.  comprehensiveness  of  the  proposed  project; 

3.  identification  of  resources  to  implement  the  findings  of  the  analysis; 

4.  indication  of  willingness  and  ability  to  implement  the  strategies  developed;  and 

5.  demonstration  of  willingness  to  undertake  thorough  evaluation. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

1970  awards  have  been  made  to  the  following  two  cities  for  analyses  of  burglary  and 
auto  theft  in  urban  areas:  Boston  ($32,230)  and  Lawrence  ($28,520).  A  third  1970  award 
will  provide  for  analysis  of  burglary  in  suburban  Winchester  ($28,250).  Boston  has  begun 
initial  data  gathering  activities.  The  grantee's  consultant  has  begun  work  in  Winchester. 

These  projects  were  awarded  on  December  16.  In  Winchester,  the  consultant  and  the 
police  department  have  established  a  four  page  questionnaire  which  is  filled  out  for  each 
burglary,  the  information  from  which  should  provide  important  data  for  the  development  of 
plans  to  combat  the  problem.  In  Boston  and  Lawrence,  information  gathering  techniques  are 
still  in  the  design  phase. 


Project  Number  71-08 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Violent  Crime  Program 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   City  of  Boston 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $140,000 

State  Contribution:   $  — 

Local  Contribution:  $46,666 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $186,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $25,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:  75% -25% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  identifi- 
cation and  treatment  of  violence-prone  individuals  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Specific  objectives 
include: 

1.  design  and  establishment  of  a  hospital  security  facility;  and 

2.  investigation  of  additional  alternative  approaches  to  the  detection,  study,  and 
treatment  of  violent  offenders. 
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II.  Description 

This  project  continues  and  further  develops  Project  70-23,  an  analysis  of  the  City  of 
Boston's  problems  and  needs  relating  to  the  behavior  of  violence-prone  individuals.  The 
1970  project  will  commence  planning  for  a  hospital  security  facility  in  Boston,  develop  a 
testing  screen  for  the  identification  of  potential  violent  offenders,  and  investigate  alternative 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  violent  crime  and  the  violent  offender.  Among  the  approaches 
to  be  considered  are  the  following: 

a.  evaluation  of  the  concept  of  public  clinics,  and  a  campaign  to  stimulate  public 
awareness  of  the  kinds  of  problems  and  situations  which  erupt  into  violent  behavior; 

b.  evaluation  of  family  crisis  training  for  the  police; 

c.  evaluation  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  a  mobile  psychiatric  unit  to  respond  to 
individual  or  police  family  crisis  calls; 

d.  the  development  of  special  educational  courses  for  violence-prone  individuals; 

e.  evaluation  of  the  use  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  certain  types  of  violent 
crimes; 

f.  development  of  supervisory  and  treatment  procedures  for  violent  offenders; 

g.  evaluation  of  the  utility  of  an  index  of  social  conditions  which  correlate  with 
violent  crime  and  identification  of  measures  of  relief  for  those  conditions;  and 

h.  evaluation  of  the  need  for  establishing  a  research  program  for  the  study  of  vi- 
olent behavior,  utilizing  a  multi-disciplinary  approach,  in  order  to  develop  prevention 
and  treatment  procedures. 

Reports  are  to  be  prepared  which  will: 

a.  assess  Boston's  requirements  for  a  hospital  security  facility  and  outline  prelimi- 
nary specifications  for  the  organization,  design,  and  size  of  such  a  facility;  and 

b.  present  a  group  of  specific  and  detailed  proposals  for  action  against  violent 
crime  based  upon  the  results  of  the  evaluation  described  above. 

1971  funds  are  to  be  used  for  continuation  of  the  analysis,  design  and  implementation 
of  the  security  facility,  and  implementation  of  additional  recommendations. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Continue  research,  implement  a  screening  process  to  identify  potential  violent  offend- 
ers, and  establish  a  hospital  security  facility  in  Boston. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  security  facility; 

2.  the  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  a  clinical  testing  screen; 

3.  the  number  of  new  approaches  to  the  treatment  of  violent  offenders  developed;  and 

4.  the  reduction  achieved  in  the  rate  of  violent  offenses  committed. 

Evaluation  will  include  on-site  visits,  review  of  interim  and  final  reports,  and  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  by  a  third  party  evaluator. 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  grant. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  has  been  allocated  to  the  City  of  Boston  under 
Project  70-23.  Grant  Funds  will  be  used  to  develop  a  psychobiologic  testing  screen  for  the 
identification  of  potential  violent  offenders.  In  addition,  plans  will  be  developed  for  a  hospi- 
tal security  facility  to  house  violent  offenders. 


Project  Number  71-09 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Regional  and  Local  Disorder  Control  Units 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 
Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies: 

Cities  andlor  Regional  Groupings  of  75,000  Population  and  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $250,000 

State  Contribution:   $  — 

Local  Contribution:   $83,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $333,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $87,210  1969;  $50,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  large  cities  and  regional  group- 
ings of  police  departments  to  respond  effectively  to  civil  disorders  and  confrontations  using  a 
minimum  of  force.  The  project  will  include  assistance  in  developing  large  city  and  regional 
cooperation  and  coordination,  in  providing  comprehensive  disorder  control  training,  and  in 
providing  limited  defensive  equipping.  Regional  disorder  coordination  planning  will  be  for- 
malized into  mutual  aid  agreements.  It  will  also  be  developed  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  be  readi- 
ly adaptable  to  regional  disaster  and  catastrophe  response.  The  training  will  emphasize  dis- 
order control  techniques  and  simulated  face-to-face  confrontation  training,  designed  to  min- 
imize physical  violence  and  property  destruction. 

II.  Description 

Regional  coordination  and  training  are  of  great  importance  to  effective  disorder  con- 
trol. Even  in  the  largest  cities,  the  manpower  capabilities  necessary  for  rapid  disorder  re- 
sponse simply  do  not  exist  and  thus  must  be  provided  on  a  regional  basis.  If  regional  man- 
power pools  are  to  be  created,  they  must  be  properly  equipped  and  trained  in  disorder  con- 
trol and  confrontation  techniques. 
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This  project  has  three  components:  assistance  in  designing  regional  disorder  control 
plans,  support  for  training  in  disorder  and  confrontation  control,  and  support  for  limited 
defensive  equipping.  Because  it  is  designed  to  provide  a  capability  for  handling  disorders 
effectively  with  a  minimum  of  violence,  the  project  will  also  provide  funds  for  the  simulated 
and  perhaps  actual  field  testing  of  various  non-lethal  weapons  developed  over  the  past  sever- 
al years. 

Cities  of  less  than  75,000  population  that  wish  to  apply  for  funds  will  do  so  through  a 
primary  grantee  for  a  regional  grouping.  In  these  cases,  training  and  equipment  will  only  be 
provided  to  special  regional  "tactical"  teams,  composed  of  selected  personnel  from  each  par- 
ticipating department.  Determination  of  the  types  and  amount  of  training  and  equipment 
that  each  department  will  receive  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  local  and  regional  needs  and 
the  role  each  department  will  play  in  disorder  response. 

The  project  will  start  with  a  survey  of  each  department's  current  disorder  response  ca- 
pability, including  tactical  coordination  plans,  training  undertaken  and  equipment  available. 
Existing  mutual  aid  agreements  in  this  State  and  others  will  be  reviewed.  On  the  basis  of 
this,  and  in  conjunction  with  police  and  city  officials  from  each  participating  community,  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  contingency  plans 
will  be  drawn  up  for  the  handling  of  various  disorder  and  confrontation  situations. 

The  disorder  control  training  should  be  designed  to  instruct  the  officers  in  the  various 
tasks  they  are  to  perform  during  various  types  and  scales  of  disorders.  Incorporated  into  this 
training  should  be  simulated  confrontation  experiences  that  are  designed  to  increase  the  abil- 
ity of  the  police  to  respond  professionally  to  extremely  provocative  behavior  and  tactics.  The 
training  should  also  emphasize  the  use  of  new  defensive  equipment  such  as  shields  and  non- 
lethal  weapons,  should  they  prove  to  be  of  value.  Some  monies  will  be  available  to  test  var- 
ious types  of  non-lethal  weapons  during  the  initial  disorder  control  planning  stages  of  the 
project. 

Each  regional  group  funded  will  hire  or  appoint  a  Project  Director  to  assist  the  depart- 
ments in  preparing  disorder  control  coordination  plans  and  training.  His  staff  may  include 
research,  planning,  and  teaching  assistants  from  within  the  departments  or  from  outside 
sources.  Outside  consultants  may  also  be  utilized.  Primary  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  the  training  will  rest  with  an  outside  consultant  experienced  in  training  simulation  exercises 
or  behavioral  learning  techniques. 

The  types  of  equipment  that  will  be  available  for  each  department  in  the  regional 
grouping  will  depend  on  the  roles  they  are  to  play  in  regional  plans  and  their  needs  for  basic 
protective  equipment.  The  types  of  equipment  that  may  be  provided  include  helmets,  jump- 
suits, non-leaded  gloves,  boots,  gasmasks,  batons,  and  shields.  A  limited  number  of  non-le- 
thal weapons  may  also  be  provided  for  demonstration  field  testing.  In  order  to  assist  police 
supervisors  in  controlling  their  men  and  provide  constraints  against  non-professional  respon- 
ses, all  helmets  and  jumpsuits  must  include  a  clearly  identifiable  number.  Total  equipment 
expenditures  may  not  exceed  total  expenditures  for  related  training,  although  the  latter  may 
be  provided  as  a  matching  contribution. 

III.   Estimated  Accomplishments 

Establish  ten  disorder  control  units,  and  furnish  needed  equipment  and  training  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  prevent  and  respond  to  civil  disorders. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  primary  measures  of  accomplishment  will  include: 

1.  the  extent  of  regional  cooperation  developed; 

2.  the  number  of  men  trained; 

3.  the  length  and  quality  of  their  training; 

4.  the  usefulness  of  the  equipment;  and 

5.  the  performance  of  the  men  in  actual  disorder  situations. 

Primary  responsibility  for  evaluation  will  rest  with  the  Community  Assistance  Group  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Funds  from  each  project  will  be  allocated  to  support  this 
evaluation.  The  primary  methods  of  obtaining  evaluation  information  will  be  interviews  with 
departmental  personnel  responsible  for  planning  and  implementing  regional  disorder  control 
plans,  monitoring  of  training  sessions,  review  of  interim  and  final  reports,  and  observation  of 
police  performance  in  any  actual  disorder  or  confrontation  situations  that  may  develop. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria.  Appli- 
cations which  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  significant  disorder  potential  in  the  city  or  regional 
area,  that  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  developing  a  regional  disorder  response  that  utilizes 
innovative  methods  for  handling  disorders  and  confrontations  with  a  minimum  of  force,  that 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  innovative  training  techniques,  and  that  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  open  and  thorough  evaluation  will  receive  the  most  favorable  consideration. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Awards  of  1969  block  grant  funds  were  made  to  thirteen  agencies  and  communities 
under  Projects  69-1  (Civil  Disorder  Prevention  and  Control  Training),  69-15  (Riot  Control 
Equipment),  69-16  (Riot  Control  Training),  and  69-23  (Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
under  Emergency  Circumstances).  The  cities  of  New  Bedford  and  Boston  were  granted  a 
total  of  $36,830  for  training  programs  (Projects  69-1  and  69-16).  Nine  communities  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $24,580  for  the  purchase  of  riot-control  equipment  (Project  69-15).  In  addi- 
tion, the  City  of  Boston  was  awarded  $5,000  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  disorder  situations  (Project  69-23). 

Under  the  1970  Comprehensive  Plan,  these  1969  projects  were  consolidated  into  Proj- 
ect 70-30  (Disorder  Control  Coordination  and  Training),  under  which  four  awards  have 
been  made  to  date.  A  total  of  $83,715  (including  $33,715  in  advance  1971  funds)  has  been 
granted  the  cities  of  Woburn,  Worcester,  and  Quincy,  and  to  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  for  disorder  control  training  and/or  the  purchase  of  specialized  disorder  control 
equipment. 

Project  Number  71-10 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Youth  Resources  Bureaus 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Middlesex  County,  New  Bedford, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester 
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Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $500,000 

State  Contribution:   $  — 

Local  Contribution:   $166,666 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:   $666,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $62,286  1969;  170,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are: 

1.  to  provide  continuation  support  to  the  six  youth  resources  bureaus  begun  with 
1969  and  1970  funds, 

2.  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  services  and  to  measure  the  impact  of  the 
availability  of  this  resource  on  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  services  provided 
by  the  youth  resources  bureaus,  and 

3.  to  continue  to  conduct  an  intensive  evaluation  of  the  operations  of  these  bureaus 
as  service-organizing  delinquency  prevention  agencies. 

A  primary  function  of  these  bureaus  is  to  make  services  presently  in  existence  in  the 
community  available  to  a  target  group  of  delinquent  and  potentially  delinquent  youth  and 
their  families  on  a  coordinated  basis.  In  the  process  of  developing  this  capability,  the  bureaus 
will  seek  to  meet  the  following  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve: 

1 .  early  identification  of  youths  whose  behavior  indicates  potential  delinquency, 

2.  planning  for  and  provision  of  services  to  delinquent  and  potentially  delinquent 
youths  and  their  families  by  referral  to  appropriate  community  and  social  service 
agencies,  and  follow-up  on  referrals, 

3.  evaluation  of  the  services  provided  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  relation  to 
the  time  and  resources  expended,  and 

4.  diversion  of  youths  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  System  prior  to  formal  adjudication. 

II.  Description 

The  youth  resources  bureau  is  designed  to  be  a  coordinating  and  referring  capability 
having  three  central  functions:  diagnosis  and  treatment  planning,  referral,  and  follow-up. 

Youths  who  have  engaged  in  serious  anti-social  behavior  or  who  have  committed  delin- 
quent acts  are  referred  to  the  bureau.  Major  sources  of  referral  to  the  bureau  include  the  po- 
lice, courts,  schools,  social  agencies  dealing  with  troubled  youths,  as  well  as  the  family.  The 
bureau  diagnoses  the  problems  of  the  youth,  develops  a  treatment  plan,  and  arranges  for  re- 
ferral to  social  service  agencies  which  provide  the  type  of  individually-tailored  service  which 
is  most  appropriate  for  the  youth.  The  service  might  include  group  or  individual  counselling, 
placement  in  a  foster  home,  work  and  recreational  programs,  employment  counselling  and 
special  remedial  or  vocational  education.  Vigorous  follow-up  procedures  are  utilized  to  as- 
certain whether  the  service  is  indeed  being  provided  and  how  effective  it  is. 

These  core  functions  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  planning,  referral  and  follow-up  are 
expected  not  only  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  individual  youths,  but  also  to  gener- 
ate information  about  the  manner  in  which  various  services  are  presently  provided,  gaps  and 
inadequacies  within  the  existing  pattern  of  services,  and  other  information  which  will  enable 
the  bureau  to  identify  weaknesses  in  and  to  improve  the  community's  present  response  to  de- 
linquency. A  minimum  staff  for  the  youth  resource  bureau  includes  a  director,  a  community 
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coordinator,  and  an  administrative  secretary.  Additional  personnel  should  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  projected  services  to  be  offered  by  the  youth  resources  bureau. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  to  this  project  will  be  utilized  for  a  university-based 
team  which  will  assist  the  bureaus  (through  a  series  of  meetings  and  planning  sessions)  in 
establishing  structures  and  procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  performance,  and  will 
establish  a  research  component  in  each  bureau  to  provide  evaluative  data  and  analysis. 

Referral  agencies  such  as  youth  resources  bureaus  face  the  problem  of  an  inadequate 
number  and  variety  of  agencies  to  which  they  can  refer  their  clients.  The  number  of  avail- 
able agencies  is  limited  by  two  factors.  Without  funds  to  purchase  services,  youth  resources 
bureaus  can  refer  only  to  the  public  or  voluntary  agencies  which  provide  services  without 
cost  or  for  a  fee  scaled  to  the  ability  of  the  client  to  pay.  In  addition,  many  of  the  agencies 
within  this  limited  group  are  reluctant  to  work  with  delinquents  or  other  particularly  difficult 
clients.  As  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem,  this  project  will  allocate  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  services  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available. 

In  requesting  funds  for  the  purchase  of  services,  applicant  Youth  Resources  Bureaus 
will  document  the  following: 

1 .  the  types  of  services  which  are  to  be  purchased  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  clients, 
and  demonstration  of  the  unavailability  of  these  services  without  the  funds, 

2.  the  existence  of  services  within  the  community  which  can  be  purchased, 

3.  adequate  allocation  of  staff  time  to  insure  that  the  youth  resources  bureau  will 
develop  appropriate  contacts  with  agencies  or  individuals  who  will  provide  ser- 
vices, and 

4.  follow-up  procedures  to  assess  whether  these  services  are  being  effectively  provid- 
ed., 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Continue  six  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  and  provide  services  to  1000-1500  delinquent 
or  potentially  delinquent  youth. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  youths  served  by  the  youth  resources  bureaus, 

2.  the  number  of  youths  diverted  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  System, 

3.  the  percentage  reduction  in  the  number  of  youths  referred  by  police  for  court  ac- 
tion, 

4.  the  percentage  reduction  in  the  number  of  youths  referred  to  the  court  who  are 
formally  adjudicated  delinquents, 

5.  the  extent  and  types  of  services  provided  to  the  youths, 

6.  the  numbers  and  types  of  services  provided  to  the  families  of  these  youths,  and 

7.  the  numbers  and  types  of  agencies  and  community  resources  which  are  involved  in 
youth  resources  bureau  activities  as  a  result  of  the  provision  of  purchase  of  service 
funds. 

Other  measures  of  accomplishment  will  focus  on  the  quality  of  services  provided  to 
youths  and  the  effect  of  these  services;  the  structural  relationships  and  procedures  established 
for  referral  of  youth  to  the  bureaus  from  the  police,  schools,  social  agencies,  community 
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groups,  and  families;  referral  relationships  established  with  existing  services,  agencies,  and 
community  groups  providing  services  to  youth;  and  the  procedures  established  for  the  pro- 
vision and  follow-up  of  these  services. 

The  evaluation  will  be  conducted  by  the  university-based  team  which  has  studied  the 
youth  resources  bureaus  during  their  formative  stages.  During  this  funding  period,  the  eval- 
uation team  will  perform  the  following  two  functions: 

1 .  continued  program  evaluation  and  assessment,  and 

2.  technical  assistance,  training  and  program  consultation. 

In  addition  to  evaluation  by  the  independent  consultant  team,  the  grantees  will  submit 
to  the  Governor's  Committee  a  written  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  purchase  of  service  funds 
on  the  activities  of  the  youth  resources  bureaus,  focusing  on  the  following  factors: 

1 .  the  quality  of  services  purchased, 

2.  the  manner  in  which  these  purchased  services  supplemented  services  currently 
being  offered  by  the  youth  resources  bureaus, 

3.  the  effect  of  the  capability  to  purchase  services  on  the  time  required  by  the  staff 
for  implementation  of  treatment  plans,  and 

4.  the  effect  of  the  capability  on  the  ability  of  bureau  staff  to  match  client  needs  with 
services  in  a  timely  and  effective  manner. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Two  grant  awards  of  $20,000  each  were  made  in  1970  under  Project  70-39  to  support 
the  development  of  youth  resources  bureaus  in  the  Cities  of  Springfield  and  Worcester.  Both 
cities  have  established  policy  councils  to  oversee  the  activities  of  their  bureaus.  Worcester 
has  begun  recruiting  for  a  project  director.  Springfield  has  engaged  a  director  who  will  com- 
mence his  duties  by  February  1,  1971. 

In  1970,  block  grant  funds  under  Project  70-38  and  HEW  funds  were  utilized  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  the  four  youth  resources  bureaus  begun  under  Project  69-5.  In  addi- 
tion, $4715  of  block  grant  and  $7286  of  HEW  funds  were  awarded  to  the  City  of  Cam- 
bridge to  engage  a  joint  evaluation-technical  assistance  team  (Project  69-5 A)  to  provide  ser- 
vices to  all  the  youth  resources  bureaus.  The  consultants  have  prepared  a  draft  report  eval- 
uating six  months  of  progress  and  activity  in  the  four  operating  youth  resources  bureaus.  A 
finalized  report  is  being  prepared  for  submission  by  January  31,  1971.  In  1970,  $16,700 
($1 1,700  block  and  $5,000  HEW  funds)  have  been  awarded  to  continue  the  joint  evaluation 
and  technical  assistance  programs. 

The  New  Bedford  Youth  Resources  Bureau  has  received  $12,466  of  1969  and  $30,945 
of  1970  block  grant  funds.  The  Bureau  has  completed  its  planning  stages.  Three  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  employed  and  the  Bureau  has  begun  to  accept  referrals.  Emphasizing  com- 
munity participation,  the  Bureau  will  utilize  community  residents  as  apprentice  social  work- 
ers while  these  individuals  are  taking  college  level  courses  at  a  local  Community  College. 

The  City  of  Cambridge  has  developed  a  Youth  Resources  Bureau  based  on  a  detached 
worker  model  of  delinquency  prevention.  Project  activity  commenced  in  October  1970.  Nine 
full  time  and  two  part-time  staff  have  been  employed.  The  Bureaus'  field  workers  have  fo- 
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cused  attention  on  four  housing  project  areas.  The  Bureau  receives  referrals  from  its  field 
workers  and  on  January  8  began  to  accept  referrals  from  the  district  court.  To  date,  $23,970 
in  1969  funds  has  been  awarded  to  Cambridge  for  the  support  of  this  project. 

Grant  awards  totalling  $53,575  in  1969  and  1970  funds  have  been  made  to  the  City  of 
Brockton  to  design  and  develop  a  Youth  Resources  Bureau.  The  bureau  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  pre-trial  conferences  assisting  the  district  court  in  gathering  relevant  information  on 
youthful  offenders.  To  date,  the  bureau  has  received  over  430  referrals  for  service. 

Forty  youths  have  been  referred  to  the  Waltham  Family  and  Youth  Resources  Center. 
$22,714  of  HEW  funds  in  1969,  and  $20,000  of  HEW  funds  and  $8,296  of  local  grant 
funds  in  1970  were  awarded  to  Middlesex  County  for  this  project.  Five  staff  members  have 
been  employed  in  this  clinically-oriented  program.  Services  have  consisted  primarily  of  coun- 
selling and  therapy  to  referred  youngsters  and  their  families. 


Project  Number  71-11 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Community  Residential  Centers  for  Juveniles 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:  Boston,  Lynn,  New  Bedford  and  Springfield 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $200,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:   $66,666 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:   $266,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $165,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.   Objectives 

The  overall  objectives  of  this  project  are  to: 

1.  provide  an  alternative  to  the  criminal  justice  system, 

2.  explore  the  potential  of  an  inner  city,  indigenous  community-based  residential  cen- 
ter as  a  locale  for  assisting  adjudicated  delinquents  or  those  youths  who  by  reason 
of  patterns  of  seriously  anti-social  conduct  are  considered  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent,  to  benefit  maximally  from  education,  training  and/or  employment;  in 
order  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  home-family  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful social,  education  and  work  adjustment  of  the  youths  and  the  tools  and 
techniques  needed  to  overcome  those  obstacles; 

3.  provide  a  model  to  be  used,  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  by  other  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  to  serve  delinquent  and  potentially  delinquent  youth  and  provide  one 
alternative  to  incarceration  in  large  institutions; 

4.  tie  the  center  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  operates  by  making  it  an  integral 
part  of  that  community's  life. 
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More  specifically,  the  centers  will  seek  to: 

1 .  provide  special  living  arrangements  and  supportive  services  as  a  means  to  achieve 
more  effective  social,  educational  and  vocational  adjustment  for  youth  who  have 
been  identified  as  delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent  by  governmental  and  pri- 
vate service  agencies; 

2.  provide  a  setting  in  which  professional  and  indigenous  non-professional  staff  can 
acquire  training,  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  variety  of  problems  fac- 
ing disadvantaged  youth  and  their  families,  and  the  tools  and  techniques  which  are 
useful  in  dealing  with  those  problems; 

3.  modify  the  youth's  environment  so  as  to  reduce  and/or  eliminate  disturbances 
which  would  adversely  affect  his  participation  in  education,  training,  or  employ- 
ment subsequent  to  his  leaving  the  residential  center;  and 

4.  test  and  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  residential  centers  program  in  enhancing 
the  social,  educational  and  vocational  adjustment  of  delinquent  and  potentially 
delinquent  youths. 

II.   Description 

Community  residential  centers  are  residential  programs  that  have  proved  highly  effec- 
tive in  helping  enrollees  to  develop  in  those  ways  that  are  ultimately  related  to  success  in  the 
educational,  vocational,  and  social  worlds.  The  model  to  be  developed  will  be  based  on  the 
following  points  (further  discussed  below): 

1 .  the  development  of  a  non-institutional  setting, 

2.  a  range  of  services  extending  to  both  the  enrollees  and  their  families, 

3.  the  coordination  of  residential  support,  educational  and  vocational  training  ser- 
vices, 

4.  the  use  of  non-professionals  as  the  prime  source  of  help, 

5.  a  focus  on  self-help, 

6.  a  horizontal  concept  of  organization, 

7.  the  development  of  a  task-oriented  type  of  sensitivity  training  for  staff  members, 

8.  the  use  of  the  local  neighborhood  as  the  setting, 

9.  the  reliance  on  a  small  center  concept, 

10.  community  penetration  and  involvement, 

1 1 .  counselling  and  the  use  of  peer  group  relationships,  and 

12.  the  development  of  evaluation  techniques  appropriate  for  action-oriented  settings. 

1.   Non-Institutional  Setting: 

The  Center  is  conceived  of  as  a  community  facility,  which  consciously  seeks  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  a  setting  with  institutional  overtones.  In  terms  of  the  physical  fa- 
cility, non-institutionalization  is  dependent  on  architecture  (e.g.  the  similarity  of  the 
center  to  other  buildings  in  the  community)  and  on  its  availability  as  a  resource  for  the 
community  (e.g.  the  use  of  the  facility  by  any  and  all  groups  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood or  community). 
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2.  Range  of  Service  Extending  to  Both  Enrollee  and  Family: 

The  Community  Residential  Center  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  its  ser- 
vices are  most  effective  if  they  involve  both  the  individual  in  residence  and  his  family. 
Consequently,  the  pattern  of  service  involves  the  attempt  to  assist  and/or  rehabilitate 
both  residents  and  their  families  through  the  efforts  of  a  single,  indigenous  non-profes- 
sional whose  own  training  involves  both  an  awareness  of  educational  and  career  oppor- 
tunities and  a  sensitivity  to  the  particular  needs  and  concerns  of  chronically  disadvan- 
taged inner-city  people. 

3.  Coordination  of  Residential  Support  with  Educational  or  Vocational  Training: 

The  goals  of  the  Community  Residential  Centers  are  to  facilitate  the  educational, 
personal,  and  vocational  development  of  its  enrollees.  Specifically,  this  means  that  if  an 
enrollee  is  determined  not  to  continue  school  beyond  the  age  of  1 6,  every  effort  is  made 
to  prepare  him  for  full-time  employment  in  a  vocation  of  his  choice.  Consequently, 
Center  staff  and  residents  must  develop  effective  and  mutually  enhancing  relationships 
with  manpower  programs  and  personnel,  particularly  those  with  specific  vocational 
implications  as  well  as  those  with  educational  programs.  Coordination  with  social  ser- 
vice and  mental  health  agencies  is  also  a  necessity. 

4.  Use  of  Non-Professionals  as  the  Primary  Source  of  Help: 

A  key  variable  in  the  Community  Residential  Center  program  involves  the  singu- 
lar reliance  on  indigenous  non-professionals  as  its  primary  service  personnel.  Centers 
are  generally  staffed  almost  completely  by  people  from  the  immediate  community. 
These  people  are  trained  and  supported  but  must  be  viewed  as  the  Center's  "change 
agents"  with  the  primary  clinical,  service,  and  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  fa- 
cility. 

5.  Focus  on  Self  Help: 

Learning,  both  formal  and  informal,  is  a  process  by  which  individuals  experience 
a  developmental  sense  of  self,  participation  and  transcendence.  The  learning  process  at 
the  Center  is  both  individual  and  group-oriented.  In  addition,  however,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  enrollees  who  desire  to  improve  formal  academic  skills.  This  aspect  of 
the  learning  component  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  tutoring  and  the  devel- 
opment of  an  organic  or  functionally-oriented  programmed  learning  environment.  It  is 
one  of  the  major  areas  lending  itself  to  innovation  by  the  individual  centers. 

6.  Horizontal  Concept  of  Organization: 

As  an  organization,  Community  Residential  Centers  are  structured  in  a  manner 
which  will  facilitate  both  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  by  staff  members  and  the  over- 
all growth  of  Center  personnel  as  a  whole.  The  vehicle  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
called  "horizontal  structure".  Horizontal  structure  involves  a  redefinition  of  organiza- 
tional roles  and  responsibilities  so  that  all  staff  personnel  (director,  deputy  director, 
Center  workers,  cook,  live-in  counselors)  carry  and  share  clinical,  administrative  and 
programming  responsibilities. 

7.  Staff  Sensitivity  Training: 

Because  the  Community  Residential  Centers  are  conceptually  different  and  com- 
plex, training  to  prepare  inexperienced  staff  to  operate  the  centers  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  project  and  will  be  conducted  by  a  consultant.  The  training  will  be  two-pronged,  in- 
volving operational  and  interpersonal  skill  training. 
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8.  Setting  Within  the  City: 

Community  Residential  Centers  should  be  located  within  the  inner-city  at  points 
that  are  accessible  (either  walking  distance  or  a  short  bus-ride)  to  schools,  recreational 
centers,  and  manpower  training  programs.  Particular  location  will  vary  with  the  com- 
munity, but  the  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  center  situated  either  in  or  on  the  fringe 
area  of  a  singular  or  multiple  ghetto. 

9.  Small  Center  Concept: 

Community  Residential  Centers  are  viewed  as  an  important  support  service  to 
those  youth  who  have  been  labeled.  This  means  that  the  youngsters  served  by  Centers 
are  adolescents  (age  13  to  17)  having  had  a  history  of  failure  (both  personally  and  edu- 
cationally), and  prior  involvement  with  law  enforcement,  mental  health  or  social  ser- 
vice agencies.  This  being  the  case,  the  Centers  are  small  (they  house  only  10  to  15 
youth  at  any  time)  and  well-structured  so  as  to  facilitate  the  development  of  intensive 
helping  relationships  between  enrollees  and  staff. 

10.  Community  Penetration  and  Involvement: 

As  indicated  above,  a  Community  Residential  Center  is  or  should  be  embedded  in 
a  particular  community's  dynamics.  Consequently,  the  effective  implementation  of  a 
Center  can  only  take  place  after  the  community  surrounding  the  facility  has  been  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  development  of  the  Center.  While  community  penetration  is  an 
on-going  activity,  it  is  most  critical  during  the  two  or  three  months  prior  to  the  time  the 
Center  opens  its  doors. 

1 1 .  Counselling  and  Peer  Group  Interaction: 

Counselling  involves  any  and  all  one-to-one  and  group  interactions  that  focus  at- 
tention on  the  needs,  problems  and  aspirations  of  residents.  Both  formal  and  informal 
counselling  of  the  one-to-one  nature  occurs  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  group  programs  provides  the  enrollee  with  the  opportunity  of 
gauging  his  behavior  in  terms  of  the  means-ends  expectations  of  inter-group  life.  Resi- 
dents are  expected  and  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  operation  and  development  of 
the  Center.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  establishment  of  a  Resident  House  Coun- 
cil, a  group  composed  of  Center  residents.  This  group  is  invested  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing  programming  policies,  initiating,  and  implementing  self-governing  rules, 
and  facilitating  the  integration  of  the  Center  into  the  community.  The  overall  goal  of 
encouraging  peer  group  interaction  is  the  development  of  individual  and  group  respon- 
sibility and  participation  in  the  decision-making  processes. 

12.  Evaluation  and  Research: 

Community  Residential  Centers  will  be  evaluated  through  a  research  model  that 
stresses  both  behavioral  and  psychological  changes  over  time.  The  overall  design  to  be 
employed  is  based  on  a  pre-post  test  of  attitudinal  and  behaviorial  indices  of  function- 
ing related  to  scholastic,  vocational,  social  and  attitudinal  behavior.  In  addition,  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  plot  the  effects  of  the  Center  on  an  enrollee's  participation  and 
success  in  school  and  job  situations.  Finally,  all  statistical  data  will  be  supplemented 
with  detailed  individual  case  histories. 

Past  experience  has  indicated  that  the  period  of  time  between  funding  and  operational  readi- 
ness is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  interval  in  the  life  of  a  new  program,  especially  one  dealing 
with  a  highly  volatile  target  population  in  a  highly  volatile  community.  In  addition,  it  has 
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been  found  that  the  involvement  of  grantees  in  training  programs  geared  to  the  particular 
problems  for  which  they  are  assuming  administrative  and  operational  responsibility  is  crucial 
if  one  is  to  avoid  problems  stemming  from  the  different  programming  perspectives  that  in- 
variably occur  between  program  planners  and  those  with  operational  responsibility. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs,  the  Governor's  Committee  will  engage  outside  resources 
and  consultants  whose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  support  and  assist  both  the  Governor's 
Committee  and  grantees  in  the  development  of  the  residential  facilities.  Grantees  will  be 
expected  to  become  a  part  of  this  process  for  an  extended  period  of  time  devoted  to  plan- 
ning, training,  and  developing  the  resources  for  their  center. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  1971  accomplishments  will  include: 

1 .  the  establishment  of  four  residential  centers  in  Boston,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  and 
Springfield,  and 

2.  the  provision  of  residential  programs  for  40-60  boys  ranging  in  age  from  1 3  to  1 7 
years. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  residential  centers  established, 

2.  the  number  of  youths  served  by  the  residential  centers, 

3.  the  number  and  types  of  services  extended  to  the  youths  and  their  families, 

4.  the  number  and  types  of  relationships  established  with  community  groups,  schools, 
service  agencies  and  the  police,  and 

5.  the  speed  and  ease  with  which  the  centers  are  opened  with  representative  commu- 
nity boards. 

An  evaluation  methodology  will  be  developed  by  the  consultant  and  the  technical  assistance 
team.  The  evaluation  will  document  the  quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  listed 
above  as  well  as  provide  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Centers  in  terms  of  the  var- 
iables discussed  in  the  Description  section.  The  Committee  will  conduct  on-site  visits  and 
review  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  grant  of  $11,500  was  awarded  under  porject  70-47  (Community  Residential  Treat- 
ment Centers  for  Juveniles)  to  the  Harvard  University  Clinical  Psychology  Program  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the  development  of  community 
residential  treatment  centers.  The  initial  technical  assistance  efforts  have  been  focused  on  six 
cities  and  designed  to  assess  the  potential  for  the  development  of  residential  centers.  Four 
cities  —  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Boston  and  Lynn  —  have  demonstrated  an  interest  and 
ability  to  implement  this  project.  In  the  first  two  cities,  programs  are  being  developed  jointly 
with  Model  Cities.  Preliminary  work  has  been  started  in  all  four  cities,  including  identifying 
a  sponsoring  agency  and  seeking  a  director. 
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Project  Number  71-12 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Community  High  Crime  Area  Delinquency  Prevention 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Boston  and  Somerville 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $100,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:  $33,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $133,333  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  —  1969;  $70,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:  75% -2 5% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  continue  the  development  of  alternative  models  for 
the  organization  of  community  resources  toward  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. One  model  is  being  developed  to  divert  youth  in  a  target  community  (Somerville) 
from  the  juvenile  justice  system  while  another  model  (Boston)  is  operating  to  mobilize  and 
upgrade  existing  community,  social  service,  and  criminal  justice  resources  for  delinquency 
prevention  and  control. 

In  the  Somerville  model,  a  program  which  blends  community  participation  and  action 
with  the  input  of  professional  assistance,  specific  objectives  are  to: 

1.  enable  both  adult  and  juvenile  community  residents  to  develop  their  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  juveniles  in  their  community,  particularly  those  affected  by  the  juve- 
nile justice  system, 

2.  enable  community  residents  to  articulate  these  needs  through  their  own  communi- 
ty groups,  including  religious,  tenant,  civic,  social,  athletic,  recreational,  labor, 
ethnic,  and  service  organizations, 

3.  stimulate  community  residents  not  presently  affiliated  with  any  community  groups 
to  become  involved  in  understanding  and  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of 
community  youth,  and 

4.  stimulate  indigenous  community  leadership  to  organize  these  unaffiliated  commu-' 
nity  residents  and  these  on-going  groups  and  organizations  to  affect  specific, 
agreed-upon,  needed  changes  in  the  pattern  or  type  of  services  provided  by  com- 
munity youth-serving  agencies  and  programs. 

The  Boston  model  will  expand  the  services  offered  by  the  Roxbury  Court  Clinic  so  that 
the  Clinic  can  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  organizing  criminal  justice  and  community  resources 
for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  juvenile  crime.  Within  this  context,  more  specific  project 
objectives  are  to: 

1.  mobilize  existing  community  resources,  such  as  neighborhood  agencies,  citizen 
groups,  and  the  police,  to  prevent  and  control  delinquency, 

2.  provide  technical  assistance  to  such  groups  in  the  areas  of  problem  definition,  so- 
lution development,  and  locating  and  working  with  outside  resources, 

3.  develop  closer  cooperation  among  the  police,  courts,  neighborhood  groups,  and 
other  agencies, 

4.  develop  improved  skills  within  authoritative  institutions,  agencies,  and  groups  to 
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allow  for  more  effective  approaches  to  delinquents  and  their  families,  and 

5.    develop  an  effective  model  of  coordinated  delinquency  prevention  and  control 
which  can  be  used  in  other  areas. 

II.   Description 

The  development  of  the  Somerville  model,  focusing  on  the  diversion  of  youthful  crimi- 
nal offenders  from  the  criminal  justice  system  to  community  resources,  involves  two  phases: 
a  neighborhood  organization  stage  and  a  social  action  stage.  Initially  Somerville  will  exam- 
ine its  capability  to  undertake  and  maintain  a  demonstration  neighborhood  delinquency  pre- 
vention program.  The  community  has  then  identified  a  sponsoring  neighborhood  or  organi- 
zation and  an  individual  from  this  group  who  will  be  the  initial  project  organizer.  This  is  a 
community  group  with  a  strong  orientation  toward  community  control. 

In  undertaking  the  project,  this  sponsoring  group  (which  is  not  a  part  of  any  govern- 
mental agency  or  service)  will  attempt  to  bring  together  both  adult  and  juvenile  community 
residents  with  expert  professionals  in  an  attempt  to  exchange  knowledge  about  delinquency 
and  its  causes.  Special  attempts  will  be  made  to  involve  unaffiliated  residents  as  well  as  those 
presently  affiliated  with  churches  or  with  tenant,  civic,  social,  athletic,  recreational,  labor, 
nationality,  or  service  organizations.  The  focus  of  group  involvement  will  be  upon  those 
community  groups  whose  programs  have  wide  support  and  deal  with  those  basic  social  issues 
vital  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

After  a  broad-based  community  organizing  effort,  the  project  organizer  will  begin  to 
stimulate  mobilized  residents  to: 

1 .  articulate  their  needs  in  the  area  of  delinquency  prevention, 

2.  choose  and  support  indigenous  leaders  who  will  plan  for  and  gather  resources  to 
meet  these  needs,  and 

3.  work  with  those  leaders  to  implement  a  neighborhood- wide  delinquency  preven- 
tion program. 

This  project  model  will  include  a  staff  project  organizer  selected  from  a  community 
organization  with  a  strong  commitment  to  local  (community)  control  of  programs.  Depend- 
ing on  the  focus  of  the  community's  interest,  the  project  design  will  include  other  indigenous 
community  leaders,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  who  can  serve  initially  as  organizing  aides  and, 
later,  as  project  methods  and  goals  are  refined  by  the  community,  as  project  coordinators. 
The  project  organizer  will  enlist  the  support  of  volunteers,  particularly  from  that  section  of 
the  community  not  presently  affiliated  with  a  community  group  or  structure. 

The  project  staff  will  have  available  to  them  the  intellectual  and  practical  resources  of  a 
team  of  individuals  experienced  in  delinquency  prevention  and  community  organization 
efforts.  This  team  is  expected  to  operate  on  a  per  diem  basis  solely  at  the  request  of  the  proj- 
ect organizers  and  involved  community  residents  and  groups.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  sub-contract  the  project  to  a  local  neighborhood-based  private  organization.  The  project 
organizers  will  secure  an  agreement  from  the  sponsoring  city  or  county  officials  that  will  de- 
signate the  central  project  organizer  as  the  Project  Director. 

The  project  will  develop  and  articulate  a  theory  as  support  to  both  the  project  goals  and 
the  set  of  action  strategies  developed  for  attaining  those  goals.  Two  types  of  theory  are  nec- 
essary: one  body  of  theory  will  provide  a  framework  for  understanding  the  sources  of  the 
local  social  condition  which  is  to  be  changed;  the  other  body  of  theory  will  consist  of  a 
framework  for  altering  or  modifying  that  condition. 
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The  project  organizers  and  community  residents  will  utilize  the  expertise  of  individuals 
experienced  in  various  aspects  of  delinquency  prevention,  community  organization,  and  civic 
affairs.  Upon  the  specific  request  of  the  community,  these  individuals  will  assist  in: 

1 .  developing  the  knowledge  of  the  community  about  the  causes  of  youth  crime  and 
delinquency, 

2.  suggesting  means  and  programs  related  to  the  available  community  resources  that 
can  contribute  to  solving  the  social  problems  of  youth  crime  and  delinquency,  and 

3.  helping  community  residents  and  groups  to  implement  specific  changes  in  the  pat- 
tern of  services  presently  provided  to  community  youth. 

The  second  project  model  centers  on  the  use  of  existing  criminal  justice  and  community 
resources  in  the  Roxbury  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  project  will  provide  staff  members  to 
the  target  neighborhood  —  concentrating  on  neighborhood  agencies,  organizations,  and  citi- 
zens —  and  a  central  resource  unit  which  will  conduct  training  sessions,  and  provide  consul- 
tation and  direct  service  as  a  back-up  to  neighborhood  staff. 

The  following  kinds  of  technical  assistance  will  be  offered: 

1 .  to  neighborhood  agencies,  a  diagnostic  approach  to  evaluating  and  changing  prob- 
lem behavior, 

2.  to  citizen  groups,  problem  definition  and  solution  development,  training  of  exist- 
ing informal  counsellors  in  how  to  be  more  effective,  and  assistance  in  locating 
and  working  with  outside  resources, 

3.  to  existing  agencies,  coordination  of  efforts  based  upon  a  common  diagnostic  re- 
ference defining  the  support  required  by  individual  clients, 

4.  to  the  police: 

—  backup  for  crisis  situations  for  which  they  have  had  little  training, 

—  access  to  the  community  so  they  may  cooperate  with  residents  in  delinquency 

prevention, 

—  referral  sources  for  problems  which  are  not  appropriate  to  them,  and 

—  assistance  in  more  effectively  utilizing  the  potential  relationship  between  the 

beat  policeman  and  the  community  service  officer,  and 

5.  to  the  court: 

—  referrals  for  non-criminal  charges,  and 

—  direct  services  for  the  additional  court  clinic  cases  which  will  be  generated  by 

the  project. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  delinquents  aspire  to  conventional  models  of  success  and 
morality  while  at  the  same  time  imitating  deviant  models.  This  project  will  avoid  methods 
which  concentrate  on  the  intra-psychic  structure  of  the  delinquent.  Instead,  it  will  focus  on 
matching  the  observed  strengths  of  the  delinquent  with  existing  or  new  resources  which  will 
bring  out  those  strengths. 

III.   Estimated  Accomplishments: 

Implement  Community  High  Crime  Area  Delinquency  Prevention  Programs  in  Boston 
and  Somerville  utilizing  community  organization,  technical  assistance,  and  related  tech- 
niques. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

This  project  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  following  types  of  criteria: 

1 .  the  extent  to  which  changes  occur  in  "hard  data"  indicators  including  the  reported 
rates  of  crimes  normally  attributable  to  juvenile  offenders,  the  number  of  juvenile 
arrests,  and  the  recidivism  rates  for  juvenile  offenders, 

2.  the  extent  to  which  new  community  resources  are  developed  for  the  target  group 
of  juveniles  within  the  selected  community, 

3.  the  extent  to  which  qualitative  changes  occur  in  current  methods  for  dealing  with 
juvenile  problems,  i.e.,  changes  in  court  disposition  of  juvenile  cases,  changes  in 
the  way  agencies  handle  youths,  relative  proportions  of  offenders  or  suspected  of- 
fenders processed  through  non-court  facilities,  and  changes  in  the  knowledge  of 
courts  and  agencies  about  available  referral  alternatives,  and 

4.  the  extent  to  which  perceptions  and  attitudes  are  positively  changed,  including  at- 
titudes of  neighborhood  residents  toward  juvenile  crime,  attitudes  of  offenders  and 
suspected  offenders  toward  potential  alternatives  to  antisocial  or  criminal  behav- 
ior, and  attitudes  of  police  and  courts  toward  quasi-official  disposition  of  cases. 
Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  re- 
ports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

These  are  non-competitive  grants. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

An  award  of  $23,030  has  been  made  to  the  City  of  Somerville  under  Project  70-40 
(Community  Youth  Resources  Bureaus)  to  mobilize  community  support  and  involvement 
pursuant  to  the  City's  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Delinquent  and  Potentially  Delinquent 
Youth.  The  project  will  direct  efforts  toward  the  objectives  of  increasing  the  community's 
knowledge  of  delinquency  and  toward  developing  widely  supported  action  programs  as  alter- 
natives to  the  juvenile  justice  system.  The  City  has  designated  the  Citizens  Alliance  for 
Youth  as  the  agency  to  serve  as  project  organizer. 

$50,000  has  been  allocated  to  the  City  of  Boston  under  Project  70-42  (Urban  Area 
Community  Prevention  Program)  for  the  development  of  a  program  in  Roxbury.  A  project 
work  plan  has  been  completed  and  the  recruitment  of  professional  staff  has  begun. 

Project  Number  71-13 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Vocational  Projects  Serving  Delinquent  and  Youthful  Offenders 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities  and  Towns  of  over  50,000  Population 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $120,000 

State  Contribution:  $  — 

Local  Contribution:  $40,000 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $160,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $60,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:  75% -25% 
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I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  employment  training  programs  and  counsel- 
ling services  for  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal 
acts  or  who  by  reason  of  a  pattern  of  seriously  anti-social  conduct  are  considered  in  danger 
of  being  convicted  of  criminal  offenses.  Funds  are  expected  to  be  used  to  encourage  on-going 
job  training  projects  to  focus  on  the  target  population  of  delinquent  and  youthful  offenders 
and/or  to  support  components  of  existing  employment  training  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  delinquent  and  youthful  offenders. 

II.  Description 

This  project,  a  continuation  of  Project  70-43,  is  designed  to  utilize  and  support  the  ef- 
forts of  existing  job  training  and  placement  agencies  in  functions  that  may  have  impact  on 
juvenile  delinquency  and  criminal  recidivism.  The  operational  components  of  the  programs 
to  be  funded  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  on-going  program;  its  present  relationship  to 
delinquents,  youthful  offenders  and  the  criminal  justice  system;  the  nature  of  the  delinquency 
and  youthful  offender  problem  in  the  community  where  the  project  is  located,  and  the  econo- 
my in  that  community.  The  focus  of  the  project  will  be  on  preparing  youths  for  employment 
which  is  personally  meaningful,  economically  remunerative,  and  has  an  expectation  of  con- 
tinuing demand.  The  project  will  have  a  strong  pre-vocational/motivational  component 
which  would  attempt  to  reach  out  to  those  youths  not  previously  attracted  to  vocational 
training  programs. 

The  initial  task  of  the  project  will  be  to  determine  what  types  of  job  training  are  most 
helpful  for  delinquent  and  youthful  offenders.  This  will  include  a  survey  of  the  existing  job 
market  for  youths,  a  survey  of  training  techniques  used  in  similar  programs  elsewhere,  and 
the  development  of  procedures  for  identifying  the  skill  levels  and  motivational  problems  of 
youths  as  they  enter  the  project.  The  project  will  encourage  business  and  industry  to  offer  as 
many  guaranteed  job  openings  to  project  graduates  as  possible. 

In  order  to  provide  the  comprehensive  support  for  the  youths  that  is  needed,  education- 
al counselling  and  job  placement  components  will  be  included  in  the  project.  The  project  will 
provide  youths  who  have  left  school  with  educational  as  well  as  job  training  experiences. 
This  could  include  the  development  of  language  and  mathematics  skills  and  instruction  in 
the  youths'  potential  roles  in  society,  the  ways  society  is  likely  to  view  them,  and  the  ways 
they  are  likely  to  view  society.  Essential  to  the  success  of  this  aspect  and  to  the  success  of  the 
project  as  a  whole,  will  be  the  development  of  a  strong  counselling  component,  staffed  by 
persons  who  can  establish  a  relationship  of  trust  and  respect  with  the  target  youths. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  linking  the  program  to  a  residential  facility  that  can  as- 
sist in  counselling  and  providing  comprehensive  support.  A  placement  component  will  assist 
in  locating  jobs  and  providing  follow-up  counselling  and  other  supportive  services.  Consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  the  ways  in  which  successful  graduates  of  the  project  could  be  involved 
in  training  and  supportive  services  for  subsequent  trainees.  Another  central  program  element 
will  be  the  involvement  of  the  youths  in  the  project  in  positions  of  responsibility.  In  their  dai- 
ly experience  in  the  program  and  job  placement,  the  youths  will  be  given  a  chance  to  assume 
responsible  positions  and  become  more  actively  involved  through  contributing  something  of 
themselves. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Continue  Project  70-43  and  expand  vocational  training  to  serve  100  youths. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  youth  participating  in  the  training-counselling  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect; 

2.  the  number  of  training  hours  provided;  and 

3.  the  number,  type,  and  duration  of  job  placements  made. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  baseline  and  performance  data  required  above  to  determine  the 
quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment,  the  grantee  will  collect  information  on  the  par- 
ticipants' success  on  their  jobs  and  in  later  education,  as  measured  by  both  their  own,  their 
employers'  and  teachers'  assessment  of  success.  Other  changes  in  the  youths'  lives  will  be  ob- 
served, particularly  those  related  to  delinquency  and  crime,  e.g.  number  of  contacts  with 
police,  number  of  arrests,  court  cases  begun,  findings  of  delinquency,  and  revocations  of 
probation  or  parole.  A  comparison  of  how  the  program  has  changed  with  this  new  source 
of  funds  will  be  included.  For  example,  studies  will  be  made  of  changes  in  the  number, 
criminal  history  and  socio-economic  background  of  the  youths  served,  and  the  success  attri- 
butable to  new  program  elements  designed  for  delinquents. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria.  In  ad- 
dition, most  favorable  consideration  will  be  given  to  applications  which  include  the  follow- 
ing: selection  methods  and  criteria  designed  to  assure  that  the  project  will  focus  on  the 
designated  target  population;  evidence  of  cooperation  and  coordination  with  relevant  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies,  such  as  police  and  probation;  articulation  of  the  kind  of  employment 
contemplated  by  the  project,  how  it  relates  to  the  economic  life  of  the  community  and 
projected  economic  development,  and  how  it  relates  to  the  needs  and  potential  of  the  par- 
ticipating youths;  evidence  of  comprehensive  supports  and  job  placement  for  those  youths 
in  the  program;  program  design  that  will  provide  the  youths  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
during  the  program  and  will  involve  successful  graduates  in  assisting  future  trainees;  and 
demonstration  of  willingness  to  undertake  thorough  evaluation. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Two  1970  awards  totalling  $109,748  were  made  under  Project  70-43.  In  addition,  an 
award  of  $49,762  of  1971  advance  funds  was  made  to  the  City  of  Lawrence.  Lawrence, 
which  has  received  both  1970  and  1971  funds  for  this  project  will  provide  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  employment  training  and  counselling  to  twenty  delinquent  and  predelinquent  juve- 
niles aged  14  to  17.  The  project  will  test  the  preventive  and  rehabilitative  value  of  this  strat- 
egy in  reducing  the  incidence  of  juvenile  crime.  At  present,  Lawrence  is  developing  the  cri- 
teria and  methodology  for  identifying  eligibility  for  the  pilot  program. 

A  second  award  of  $59,986  was  made  in  1970  to  the  City  of  Worcester.  The  Worcester 
program  will  coordinate  sheltered  work  experience  with  individual  and  group  employability 
training  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  which  will  enable  delinquent  and  youthful  offenders 
to  perform  adequately  in  entry-level  occupations.  The  Worcester  office  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  will  develop  work  experience  situations  relevant  to  target-group  youth. 
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Project  Number  71-14 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Innovative  Recreational-Educational  Enrichment 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities  and  Towns  of  over  50,000  Population 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $150,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:   $50,000 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/Private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $200,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  —  1969;  $50,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  is  to  explore  ways  in  which  recreational-educa- 
tional stimulation  and  enrichment  can  be  provided  to  youths  who  have  been  found  delin- 
quent or  who  by  reason  of  a  pattern  of  seriously  anti-social  conduct  are  considered  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent,  with  the  more  general  objective  of  preventing  criminal  conduct  and 
reducing  recidivism  of  the  youths  participating  in  the  project. 

II.  Description 

This  project,  a  continuation  of  Project  70-44,  will  support  innovative  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  recreational  and  educational  experiences  for  delinquent  and  potentially 
delinquent  youths.  These  funds  are  expected  to  be  used  to  support  on-going  projects  which 
are  not  part  of  formal  school  systems.  Applications  which  fill  gaps  in  the  existing  pattern  of 
educational-recreational  sources  in  the  community  will  also  be  considered. 

The  exact  operational  details  of  the  projects  to  be  funded  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  on-going  program,  if  any,  its  present  relationship  to  delinquents,  and  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  the  nature  of  the  delinquency  problem  in  the  community,  and  the  educational- 
recreational  services  now  available  to  the  target  population.  The  projects  will  be  so  located 
and/or  so  structured  as  to  be  directed  at  a  target  population  of  youths  with  serious  anti-social 
tendencies.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  taking  youths  on  proba- 
tion, referred  from  police  or  courts,  or  involving  schools  or  community  groups.  If  the  project 
will  also  serve  youths  who  are  not  delinquent,  the  programming  should  be  so  structured  that 
the  delinquents  are  mixed  with  the  non-delinquents  in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of  label- 
ing. 

The  project  will  be  designed  to  elicit  maximum  creative  involvement  of  the  youths. 
Youths  will  be  given  responsibility  for  some  elements  of  project  development,  and  democrat- 
ic decision-making  will  be  encouraged  whenever  possible.  Activities  such  as  theater,  photog- 
raphy, domestic  and  fine  arts  can  be  organized  to  allow  maximum  individual  expression 
combined  with  cooperative  activity. 

Details  of  staffing  will  depend  upon  the  organization  and  structure  of  the  existing  proj- 
ect. Staff  may  include  professionals  and  para-professionals  as  well  as  full-  and  part-time  vol- 
unteers. What  is  important  is  that  the  total  experience  succeed  in  actively  involving  the 
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youths  in  constructive  and  enriching  activity.  The  projects  will  be  designed  to  reach  these 
youth  whom  the  conventional  learning  and  recreational  institutions  have  failed  to  reach.  Staff 
will  be  selected  with  this  in  mind.  Individuals  experienced  in,  or  a  part  of,  the  culture  or  mil- 
ieu of  the  target  population  will  be  used  in  a  variety  of  roles  from  initial  project  design  to 
implementing  and  evaluating  the  project.  The  use  of  para-professionals  will  be  encouraged. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Development  of  two  delinquency  prevention  programs  and  provision  of  educational/ 
recreational  enrichment  opportunities  to  250  youth. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  total  number  of  youths  from  the  target  population  participating  in  the  project, 
and 

2.  the  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  serious  anti-social  behavior  among  the  participat- 
ing youths. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports.  In 
addition  there  may  be  a  third-party  evaluation  undertaken  by  a  delinquency  evaluation  team. 
The  methodology  and  work  plan  for  the  evaluation  will  be  established  in  conjunction  with 
the  Governor's  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  grantee  should  provide  the  fol- 
lowing data  bases  for  evaluation:  studies  of  the  numbers  of  youth  who  enter  and  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  project,  attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  which  occur  during  the 
project,  and  changes  in  objective  measurements  of  academic  level  of  performance.  Other 
changes  in  the  youths'  lives  should  be  observed,  particularly  those  related  to  his  delinquency, 
such  as  number  of  contacts  with  police,  number  of  arrests,  court  cases  begun,  findings  of 
delinquency,  and  revocations  of  probation  or  parole.  Studies  should  be  made  of  changes  in 
the  number,  criminal  history  and  socio-economic  background  of  the  youths  served,  and  the 
success  attributable  to  new  project  elements  designed  for  delinquents.  ' 

V.  Grantee  Selection 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria.  In  ad- 
dition, most  favorable  consideration  will  be  given  to  applications  which  include  the  follow- 
ing: demonstration  of  selection  methods  and  criteria  to  assure  that  the  project  will  focus  on 
the  designated  target  population;  evidence  of  cooperation  and  coordination  with  relevant 
criminal  justice  agencies,  such  as  police  and  probation;  articulation  of  the  theory  under- 
lying the  choice  among  various  possible  recreation-education  activities  and  criteria  to  select 
from  among  the  delinquent  population  those  youths  who  might  benefit  most  from  the  project; 
project  design  which  encourages  maximum  personal  involvement  and  individual  creativity, 
while  leaving  room  for  some  group  decision-making;  and  articulation  of  a  methodology  for 
evaluation  of  the  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Two  1970  awards  totalling  $82,340  were  made  under  Project  70-44.  (Innovative  Rec- 
reational-Educational Enrichment)  The  City  of  Somerville  received  an  award  of  $40,520  to 
implement  a  portion  of  its  comprehensive  delinquency  prevention  plan.  The  award  will  be 
utilized  to  implement  a  program  of  four  coffee  houses  to  be  located  in  high  delinquency 
areas  in  the  city.  Presently  the  City  is  accepting  resumes  for  staff  positions  on  the  project  and 
establishing  a  screening  committee  for  prospective  applicants. 
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The  City  of  Springfield  was  awarded  $41,820  of  1971  advance  funds  to  expand  a  pro- 
gram of  highly  individualized  and  non-threatening  learning  and  living  situations  for  delin- 
quent and  potentially  delinquent  youths.  This  project  will  build  upon  the  base  of  an  already 
existing  group  home  program  for  delinquents  returning  from  institutions,  by  expanding  to 
include  other  youths  from  the  local  community. 

Both  these  projects  were  awarded  on  December  16.  Funds  have  already  been  forwarded 
to  the  City  of  Springfield  and  contracts  with  the  sub-grantee  have  been  developed.  That  pro- 
gram will  commence  activities  for  April  1 . 

Project  Number  71-15 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Mental  Health  Services  to  Delinquents  and  Their  Families 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities,  Towns  and  Regional  Groupings  of  over  75,000 

Population 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $75,000 
State  Contribution:    — 
Local  Contribution:  $25,000 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $100,000  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $30,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  enable  cities,  towns,  or  mental  health  regions  to  devel- 
op methods  for  providing  to  delinquent  and  potentially  delinquent  youths  and  their  families 
greater  access  to  mental  health  services. 

II.  Description 

The  grantee  will  develop  a  demonstration  program  for  provision  of  mental  health  ser- 
vices to  a  defined  target  population  of  delinquent  and  potentially  delinquent  youth  and  their 
families.  In  addition  to  providing  direct  services,  the  grantee  will  develop  and  test  programs 
and  mechanisms  for  providing  such  services  on  a  continuing  basis  with  State,  local,  or  pri- 
vate funding.  The  grantee  will  consider,  given  the  resources  of  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served,  the  optimum  use  of  professional  and  community  personnel.  Where  possible  commu- 
nity resources  will  be  utilized. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Develop  two  demonstration  programs  to  provide  mental  health  services  to  delinquents 
and  their  families,  and  provide  a  total  of  3,000-4,000  man-hours  of  direct  psychiatric  consul- 
tation to  150-200  clients  within  defined  target  population. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  for  this  project  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  increase  in  the  number  of  youths  and  families  provided  services, 

2.  the  increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  mental  health  services  available  to  de- 
linquents, potential  delinquents,  and  their  families  in  the  project  area,  and 

3.  the  change  in  frequency  and  severity  of  behavior  problems  both  within  the  family 
and  the  community. 
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The  project  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  on-site  visits  and  review  of  the  program 
design,  interim  and  final  reports.  To  facilitate  comprehensive  evaluation,  the  grantee  should 
employ  a  continuous  behavior  rating  scale  to  be  completed  by  parents,  teachers  and  project 
staff  at  specified  intervals.  Other  steps  should  be  employed  to  identify  and  to  isolate  the 
various  factors  which  contribute  to  delinquent  behavior  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  determ- 
ining points  of  change  and  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  effecting  those  changes. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  of  need  for  mental  health 
services  to  delinquents,  potential  delinquents,  and  their  families  in  the  target  area;  demon- 
stration of  commitment  to  experimenting  with  innovative  methods  of  providing  to  the  target 
population  greater  access  to  mental  health  services;  demonstration  of  willingness  to  be  thor- 
oughly evaluated;  and  provision  for  the  development  of  a  methodology  for  utilizing  the  full 
range  of  resources  available  in  the  community. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  City  of  Boston  has  been  awarded  $50,000  (including  $20,000  of  1971  advance 
funds)  under  Project  70-45  (Psychiatric  Services  to  Delinquents  and  Their  Families). 

Project  Number  71-16 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Department  of  Youth  Services  Planning  and  Development  of  Community  Ser- 
vices. 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Youth  Services 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:     $250,000 
State  Contribution:  $83,333 
Local  Contribution:  $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  $200,000  (Discretionary) 
Total  Project  Funding:  $533,333  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $  —  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:    75% -25% 

I.   Objectives 

The  law  reorganizing  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  went  into  effect  on  October 
28,  1969.  This  law,  which  was  not  fully  funded  until  some  months  later,  created  a  State 
Youth  Services  agency  composed  of  four  Bureaus  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  rehabilita- 
tive needs  of  adjudicated  youth,  but  also  to  develop  innovative  alternatives  to  institutional- 
ization. 

Over  a  period  of  months,  an  initial  plan  has  been  developed  which  is  expected  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  delinquent  youth,  and  enable  the  Department  to  successfully 
attain  a  set  of  established  goals.  The  new  D.Y.S.  Office  of  Planning,  funded  by  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee,  will  allow  the  Department  to  make  specific  and  on-going  assessments  of 
needs  in  relation  to  the  recent  reorganization.  Further  development  and  refinement  of  the 
existing  plan  will  occur  when  the  new  office  becomes  operational.  One  principal  area  the 
planning  office  will  address,  in  conjunction  with  the  staff  of  this  project,  is  the  planning  of 
community  services.  This  concentration  of  resources  is  mandated  by  the  recent  Department 
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reorganization  which  called  for  the  planning  and  development  of  Community  Services.  In- 
herent in  this  mandate  is  the  development  of  alternatives  to  institutionalization.  This  project 
will  provide  for: 

1.  the  establishment,  statewide,  of  a  number  of  geographical  regions,  each  with  its 
own  Director  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  development,  within  his  region,  of 
State  and  privately-funded  programs  in  the  area  of  after-care,  and 

2.  the  development,  with  State,  federal,  and  local  funds,  of  community-based  treat- 
ment centers,  group  homes  and  half-way  houses  within  several  regions. 

II.   Description 

The  Department  has  recognized  the  need  for  small  community-based  facilities  if  delin- 
quents are  to  be  rehabilitated.  This  is  based  on  the  premise  that  if  the  child  is  going  to  func- 
tion as  a  productive  member  of  society,  the  proper  approach  is  to  help  him  function  within 
society  rather  than  removing  him  from  it.  The  staff  assigned  to  and  responsible  for  these 
programs  will  help  the  child  utilize  his  strengths  to  work  effectively  within  the  community. 
The  Department  plans  to  change  the  existing  institutional  system  by  planning  and  develop- 
ing community  services  that  will  create  alternatives  to  institutional  commitments  and  recom- 
mitments. 

The  present  institutional  system  within  the  Department  has  demonstrated  that:  ( 1 )  large 
institutions  are  not  conducive  to  successful  treatment,  and  (2)  most  problems  of  youth  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  family,  indicating  a  need  to  keep  youth  in  close  proximity  to  their  homes. 

To  begin  the  process  of  transition  from  large  institutional  care  to  small  community- 
based  rehabilitation  programming,  the  project  will  have  the  following  two  components: 

1 .   Regionalization 

Seven  geographic  regions  will  be  established  and  staffed  so  that  existing  disciplines  and 
functions  of  the  Department's  Bureaus  of  After-care  and  Community  Services  and  Institu- 
tions can  be  applied  at  the  community  level.  The  two  administrative  positions  in  the  regional 
offices  will  be  ( 1 )  Regional  Director  of  After-care,  responsible  to  the  Bureau  of  After-care, 
Prevention  and  Community  Services,  and  (2)  Regional  Director  of  Residential  Care,  respon- 
sible to  the  Bureau  of  Institutions.  Evolving  from  this  structural  arrangement  will  be  the 
eventual  creation  of  Regional  Boards,  which  will  serve  initially  as  advisory  bodies.  After  a 
period  of  time,  existing  Bureau  heads  will  be  represented  on  each  Regional  Board.  They  will 
then  operate  in  a  policy  and  decision-making  capacity  rather  than  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  decentralization  will  facilitate  cooperation  between  the  Department  and  mental  health 
programs,  and  will  provide  a  greater  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  about  the  desirability 
of  community  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  youths. 

Under  the  Regionalization  Plan,  better  standards  and  control  factors  will  be  established 
for  closer  coordination  and  monitoring  of  the  After-care  Program  than  is  presently  possible. 
For  example,  past  and  existing  problem  areas  listed  below  regarding  parole  and  parole 
agents  are  expected  to  be  resolved  under  this  plan.  Such  problem  areas  are  predicated  on  the 
following  observations: 

1.  30%  of  the  parole  agent's  time  is  devoted  to  clerical  work, 

2.  another  30%  of  the  agent's  time  is  spent  transporting  parolees  who  have  violated 
their  parole  to  institutions, 

3.  the  parole  agent  spends  20%  of  his  time  completing  initial  social  histories,  and 

4.  the  remaining  20%  of  the  agent's  time  is  available  for  supervising  the  child.  This 
usually  occurs  on  a  crisis  basis  because  each  agent  is  responsible  for  an  average  of 
35  to  40  parolees  at  a  time. 
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Based  on  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  parole  agent's  primary  focus  cannot  be 
on  supervising  parolees  and  coordinating  services  provided  by  other  child-serving  agencies. 
However,  by  developing  and  staffing  regional  after-care  capabilities,  this  project  will  directly 
tie  parole  services  to  a  local  organization,  which  should  produce  a  more  effective  After-care 
Program. 
2.   Community-Based  Correctional  Treatment  Centers 

The  Department  will  develop  one  or  more  small  Community-Based  Correctional  Treat- 
ment Centers  (herein  after  referred  to  as  community-based  facilities)  within  several  regions 
to  serve  as  alternatives  to  large  institutions.  During  1971,  seven  community-based  facilities 
will  be  established,  phased  in  time  from  May  through  December. 

By  assigning  an  average  of  10  youths  to  each  of  these  small  community-based  facilities, 
the  Department  will  achieve  a  substantial  reduction  in  its  institutions'  populations.  A  contin- 
uation of  this  process  is  expected  to  ultimately  lead  to  the  closing  of  several  large  institu- 
tions. The  projected  number  of  youths  to  be  transferred  from  institutions  to  community- 
based  facilities  during  this  project  year  is  estimated  at  approximately  100.  Future  planning 
will  provide  a  more  specific  timetable  for  the  phasing-out  or  closing  of  existing  institutions 
and  the  reallocation  of  existing  staff. 

III.   Estimated  Accomplishments 

During  1971  the  project  is  expected  to: 

1.  establish  7  Regional  After-care  Offices; 

2.  incorporate  Projects  70-36  and  71-17  (Parole  Volunteer  Program)  into  the  Region 
VI  Office; 

3.  regionalize  the  Department's  Grants-in-Aid  Program  consistent  geographically 
with  each  region; 

4.  establish  and  staff  a  total  of  7  small  community-based  facilities  within  several  of 
the  regions; 

5.  reduce  the  population  of  existing  large  institutions  by  90  to  110  youths; 

6.  reallocate  present  D.Y.S.  staff  to  small  community-based  facilities; 

7.  provide  rehabilitative  and  treatment  services  on  a  small  group  basis  e.g.: 
group  therapy, 

educational  programs  based  on  specific  needs, 
counselling  services, 

individual  psycho-therapy,  when  needed,  and 
individual  psychological  evaluations;  and 

8.  utilize  supportive  community-based  resources,  e.g.: 
educational  facilities, 

social  service  agencies, 
physical  and  mental  health  agencies, 
transportation  systems, 
employment  and  training  agencies, 
recreational  facilities,  and 
church  facilities. 

IV.   Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  Regional  Offices  selected,  renovated  and  established, 

2.  the  number  of  community-based  facilities  established, 

3.  the  number  of  youths  provided  after-care  services  through  the  Regional  Offices, 
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4.  the  number  of  youths  provided  residential  services  through  the  community-based 
facilities, 

5.  the  reduction  in  number  of  youths  residing  in  institutions, 

6.  the  number  of  institutional  staff  transferred  to  community-based  facilities, 

7.  the  number  and  types  of  services  provided  through  the  Regional  Offices  and  com- 
munity-based facilities, 

8.  the  number  of  arrests,  recommitments,  and  parole  violations  of  youths  in  regional 
community-based  programs,  and 

9.  the  number  of  volunteers,  volunteer  hours  of  service,  and  types  of  volunteer  ser- 
vices developed. 

Other  evaluation  criteria  are  expected  to  be  developed  which  will  indicate  the  quality 
and  impact  of  the  services  provided.  The  Committee  and  a  third-party  evaluator  will  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  an  evaluative  research  de- 
sign. In  addition  the  Committee  will  conduct  on-site  visits  and  review  interim  and  final 
reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 

Project  Number:  71-17 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Department  of  Youth  Services  Parole  Volunteer  Program 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Youth  Services 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $25,000 

State  Contribution:   $8,333 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $33,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  —  1969,  $25,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:  75% -25% 

I.   Objectives 

This  project  will  provide  for  the  implementation  of  a  pilot  parole  volunteer  program  in 
one  after-care  region  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  The  objectives  of  this  volunteer 
program  will  be  to: 

1.  provide  parole  services  which  will  effectively  reintegrate  Department  of  Youth 
Services  parolees  into  the  community  through  the  use  of  volunteers, 

2.  test  the  design  for  the  use  of  volunteers  as  an  after-care  resource  which  was  devel- 
oped during  the  1970  research  and  planning  phase,  and 

3.  make  any  necessary  alterations  to  permit  the  design  to  be  utilized  in  additional 
after-care  regions. 
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II.  Description 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS)  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  after- 
care services  for  juveniles  returning  to  the  community  from  Youth  Services  Institutions.  In 
order  to  improve  its  parole  services,  the  Department  has  decided  to  increase  its  utilization  of 
resources  available  outside  the  criminal  justice  system  by  providing  its  parole  agents  with  the 
assistance  of  volunteers. 

This  project  will  implement  the  design  developed  under  Project  70-36  (Parole  Volun- 
teer Program)  within  one  selected  after-care  region,  Region  VI  (Boston,  Brookline,  Chelsea, 
Revere,  and  Winthrop).  The  focus  of  activity  will  be  on  the  selection  and  training  of  volun- 
teers and  their  assignment  to  individual  parolees  based  on  the  needs  of  each  youth  and  the 
skills  and  talents  of  each  volunteer. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Estimated  accomplishments  include: 

1.  the  development  and  operation  of  a  program  which  will  integrate  volunteers  as  a 
parole  resource  into  one  after-care  region,  including: 

a.  development  and  operation  of  a  training  program  for  volunteers, 

b.  development  and  operation  of  recruitment  and  screening  procedures  for 
volunteers, 

c.  development  of  management  procedures  which  will  enable  the  Director  of 
the  Parole  Volunteer  Program  to  supervise  the  provision  of  guidance  required  by 
volunteers, 

d.  development  of  an  evaluation  methodology  which  will  enable  the  Director 
of  the  Parole  Volunteer  Program  to  discover  weaknesses  in  the  program  and  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies  immediately,  and  permit  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  effect 
of  this  program  on  the  parolees, 

e.  modification  and  refinement  of  the  model  developed  during  the  1970  proj- 
ect period  so  that  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  after-care  regions,  and 

2.  provision  of  volunteer  services  to  300  boys,  100  girls  and  50  children  in  private 
residential  placements  within  Region  VI. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  increase  in  resources  made  available  to  the  parolees  within  the  selected  after- 
care region, 

2.  the  numbers  and  types  of  volunteers  participating  in  the  project,  the  numbers  and 
types  of  services  provided  by  these  volunteers  and  the  numbers  of  parolees  served 
by  the  volunteers,  and 

3.  the  numbers  and  types  of  parole  violations  and  parolee  attendance  at  school 
and/or  work. 

In  addition,  the  project  will  be  measured  by  an  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the  model 
for  integration  of  volunteers  into  the  after-care  region  including: 

1 .  the  effectiveness  of  the  recruitment  and  screening  procedures  for  volunteers, 

2.  the  appropriateness  of  the  training  program  to  the  skills  volunteers  perceive  they 
need  to  be  effective  with  the  parolees, 
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3.  the  degree  to  which  the  management  procedures  permit  effective  supervision  and 
guidance  of  volunteers,  and 

4.  the  suitability  of  the  volunteer  program  for  transfer  to  other  after-care  regions. 

A  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  program  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee six  months  after  commencement  of  the  project.  The  Governor's  Committee  will  conduct 
on-site  visits  and  review  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  been  awarded  $25,000  under  Project  70-36 
(Parole  Volunteer  Program).  A  Director  of  Parole  Volunteers  and  an  administrative  assist- 
and  have  been  employed.  Preliminary  planning  activities  have  been  completed  and  a  train- 
ing program  for  volunteers  developed.  Project  staff  are  presently  directing  efforts  toward  or- 
ganizing community  groups  in  the  Boston  area  through  which  volunteers  will  be  recruited. 

Project  Number  71-18 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Innovative  Educational  Programs  at  Department  of  Youth  Services  Institu- 
tions 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Youth  Services 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $60,000 
State  Contribution:  $20,000 
Local  Contribution:    — 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $80,000  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $60,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  the  continued  development  of  an  academic  program  at 
the  Shirley  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of  educational  services  to 
youths,  the  project  will  enable  the  Department  to  integrate  the  youths'  academic  experience 
into  the  context  of  the  therapeutic  community  which  the  Department  is  seeking  to  create 
within  each  cottage,  the  primary  residential  unit  at  Shirley. 

II.  Description 

This  project  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  the  traditional  educational  system  has 
failed  most  of  the  youths  who  are  committed  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  Once 
these  youths  enter  the  juvenile  institution,  they  must  be  confronted  with  teaching  techniques 
which  not  only  provide  remedial  services,  but  which  alter  a  feeling  of  antagonism  towards 
and  alienation  from  a  structured  educational  process.  This  project  will  provide  academic 
services  to  youths  within  the  context  of  the  therapeutic  community  of  the  cottage  within 
which  they  live. 
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One  very  important  portion  of  the  academic  program  is  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  at- 
titudes which  will  enable  a  youth  to  re-enter  community  schools  or  be  placed  in  vocational 
training  programs  or  private  schools  upon  his  release.  Programmed  instruction  which  leads 
to  adequate  preparation  for  the  high  school  equivalency  diploma  constitutes  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  curriculum.  In  addition,  remedial  reading  and  mathematics  instruction  is  given  to 
those  testing  below  the  sixth-grade  level  and  a  post-secondary  program  is  provided  for  those 
completing  the  secondary  level  series.  Supplementary  to  the  programmed  instruction  are  spe- 
cific units  created  by  the  tutors  in  response  to  students'  interests. 

An  additional  focus  of  the  project  is  the  exploration  of  ways  in  which  the  tutors  can 
provide  role  models  for  the  students  to  affect  changes  in  the  students'  self-images,  attitudes 
and  motivation.  To  establish  rapport  with  the  students,  the  tutors  are  available  in  recreation- 
al and  athletic  situations.  The  program  operates  within  the  context  of  the  therapeutic  com- 
munity and  its  primary  orientation  is  in  the  cottage-group  rather  than  in  the  classroom.  The 
tutors,  together  with  the  staff,  function  not  only  as  teachers  but  as  counsellors,  community- 
members  and  ombudsmen.  The  project  relies  on  the  assistance  of  a  part-time  psychologist 
who  assists  the  tutors  in  understanding  their  relationships  to  the  students  and  counsels  those 
students  with  difficulties  too  serious  for  the  tutors  to  handle. 

The  final  project  component  is  post-release  planning,  placement  and  follow-up  for  stu- 
dents. Tutors  search  out  appropriate  schools,  job  treatment  centers,  service  organizations  or 
other  career  possibilities,  and  accompany  the  students  to  interviews  with  prospective  school 
principals  or  employers. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 
Estimated  accomplishments  include: 

1.  implementation  of  an  academic  program  within  the  cottage-based  system  by 
twelve  tutors, 

2.  participation  in  this  academic  program  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  approximately  60- 
70%  of  the  population  of  the  Shirley  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

3.  participation  of  the  tutors  in  the  post-release  planning,  placement  and  after-care  of 
students  who  have  participated  in  the  program, 

4.  re-entry  of  the  majority  of  those  students  who  return  to  school  at  the  regular  age- 
grade-level  of  their  peer  groups,  and 

5.  development  of  new  systems  of  programmed  instruction  in  mathematics  and  read- 
ing and  compilation  of  special  study  units  designed  by  tutors  in  response  to  the 
special  interests  of  students. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  will  include: 

1.  the  number  of  youths  participating  in  the  program, 

2.  the  academic  progress  of  students  in  relation  to  skill  levels  upon  entry  into  the 
program  and  length  of  participation  in  the  program, 

3.  the  number  of  tutors  participating  in  the  program,  and 

4.  the  percentage  of  students  successfully  remaining  in  post-release  placements. 

In  addition,  an  assessment  will  be  made  of  the  quality  of  the  new  systems  of  programmed 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  reading.  The  Governor's  Committee  will  conduct  on-site  vis- 
its and  review  interim  and  final  reports. 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  received  a  $60,000  award  under  Project  70-60 
(STEP  Innovative  Educational  Program  at  a  Juvenile  Institution).  The  program  is  presently 
operational  and  50  youths  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Shirley  are  enrolled.  An  initial  pro- 
gram evaluation  has  been  completed  and  modifications  for  the  forthcoming  year  are  being 
developed. 


Project  Number:  77-79 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Model  Juvenile  Probation 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Regional  Groupings 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $220,000 

State  Contribution:  $  — 

Local  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $293,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $43,000  1969;  $60,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  is  to  support  the  development  and  introduction  of 
innovative  probation  techniques  to  provide  more  effective  mechanisms  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  juvenile  offenders.  These  innovations  may  be  directed  toward  developing  an  enhanced 
capacity  on  the  part  of  probation  personnel  to  perform  investigative  and  supervisory  func- 
tions. They  may  also  be  focused  on  developing  and/or  employing  community  resources  in  the 
re-socialization  process. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  support  the  development  and  introduction  of  new  probation  tech- 
niques and  provide  continuation  support  to  juvenile  probation  projects  begun  under  Projects 
69-33,  70-37,  70-49  and  70-50. 

The  project  will  support  the  strategy  selected  to  meet  the  specific  probation  needs  of  the 
applicant.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  funding  of  projects  involving  the  provision  of 
treatment  services,  there  will  be  an  analysis  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  juvenile  proba- 
tion, and  the  selection  of  a  conceptual  framework  of  delinquency  upon  which  that  treatment 
modality  will  be  based.  Moreover,  as  part  of  the  planning  for  this  project,  there  will  be  an 
investigation  by  the  applicant  of  similar,  and  alternative  projects  designed  in  other  communi- 
ties to  meet  like  needs.  All  projects  will  have  substantial  evaluative  components.  All  pro- 
grams will  plan  for  and  utilize  resources  other  than  Crime  Control  Funds  including  local, 
State,  private  and  other  federal  resources. 
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The  types  of  innovative  projects  that  will  be  supported  include: 
Improved  Investigative  Capabilities 

1 .  Investigative  Specialists  —  probation  officers  assigned  solely  to  the  in-depth  social 
investigation  of  juvenile  offenders  and  the  development  of  detailed  classification 
and  treatment  plans, 

2.  Intake  Specialists  —  individuals  assigned  to  control  case  flow  from  other  agencies, 
to  undertake  preliminary  screening  of  offenders,  and  whenever  appropriate,  to 
divert  the  offender  from  the  criminal  justice  system  to  available  community  re- 
sources; 

3.  Paraprofessional  Investigators  —  paraprofessional  personnel  assigned  under  the 
supervision  of  a  probation  officer  to  assist  in  the  gathering  of  information  on  the 
social  history  of  the  juvenile  offenders  as  well  as  a  more  precise  understanding  of 
the  social  context  in  which  they  must  function. 

Improved  Supervision  and  Treatment  Capabilities 

1.  Personality  Classification  —  offender  and  probation  officer  taxonomies  are  uti- 
lized to  obtain  optimal  matching  of  personalities  and  treatment  methods. 

2.  Vertical  Classification  —  wide  variations  in  caseload  sizes  are  constructed  in  ac- 
cord with  a  "time  required"  classification  scale. 

3.  Group  Treatment  —  groups  of  juvenile  offenders  and/or  family  members  are 
formed  under  the  guidance  of  specially  trained  probation  officers  in  an  effort  to 
develop  greater  insights  and  internal  controls. 

4.  Community  Referral  Agent  —  the  supervising  probation  officer  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  offenders  in  a  neighborhood  community.  The  officer  does  not  engage  in 
direct  counselling  but  rather  serves  as  a  referral  resource  to  the  offender  and  a 
community  catalyst  for  the  development  of  needed  resources. 

5.  Paraprofessional  Probation  Aides  —  ex-offenders,  poor  persons,  and  members  of 
minority  groups  are  employed  to  provide  assistance  to  professional  probation  per- 
sonnel in  implementing  programs  of  supervision  and  treatment  for  juvenile  offend- 
ers. This  concept  may  also  incorporate  the  utilization  of  probation  volunteers  in 
an  innovative  fashion,  although  this  project  is  not  primarily  a  volunteer  project. 
Where  volunteers  are  utilized,  they  should  be  only  one  component  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive, innovative  approach  to  the  needs  of  juvenile  probationers. 

A  probation  officer  will  be  designated  as  project  director.  His  particular  areas  of  exper- 
tise and  the  number  and  qualifications  of  additional  staff  will  be  determined  by  the  design 
of  the  project  undertaken.  Consultant  expertise  may  be  engaged  to  assist  in  the  design, 
initial  implementation  and  evaluation  of  this  project.  Where  a  need  is  documented,  consult- 
ant expertise  may  be  employed  to  provide  staff  training  and  specialized  treatment  services 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

III.   Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  this  project  will: 

1.  continue  Project  70-37  in  Boston,  Springfield  and  Worcester, 

2.  continue  or  initiate  2-5  additional  projects,  and 

3.  serve  1,000-1,200  youths. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  of  youths  served  by  the  project, 

2.  the  number  and  types  of  new  or  expanded  services  provided  to  youths,  and 

3.  the  number  and  types  of  new  or  expanded  services  (if  any)  provided  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  youths. 

In  addition,  the  project  should  develop  a  typology  relating  the  effectiveness  of  different 
services  to  characteristics  of  probationers.  Applications  should  provide  for  independent 
third-party  evaluation  and  should  budget  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  primary  sources  of 
evaluative  information  will  be  data  developed  during  the  project  on  the  treatment  methods 
used  and  the  success  and  failure  rates  associated  with  these  methods.  Consequently,  applica- 
tions should  provide  for  extensive  and  well-designed  record-keeping.  Applicants  should  also 
consider  establishing  a  control  group  for  comparison  purposes. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  discussion  of  the  conditions  which  create 
a  significant  need  for  this  project,  such  as  a  serious  juvenile  delinquency  problem  in  the 
communities  to  be  served,  high  caseloads  per  probation  officer,  and  lack  of  services  for  juve- 
niles on  probation;  demonstration  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  similar  innovative 
projects  in  other  communities;  involvement  of  the  general  community  and  relevant  agencies 
in  the  proposal  design  and  plans  for  their  involvement  in  project  implementation;  documen- 
tation of  the  qualifications  of  available  staff  and  consultants  to  implement  this  project;  and 
commitment  to  open  and  thorough  evaluation. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

$89,294  has  been  awarded  to  the  City  of  Boston  under  Project  69-33  and  70-37  (In- 
tensive Juvenile  Probation),  and  $5,000  has  been  awarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Probation  under  Project  69-47B  (Probation  Management  Institute).  Advanced  training 
was  given  to  38  probation  administrators  under  Project  69-47B,  and  intensive  juvenile  pro- 
bation services  have  been  developed  in  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  under  Project  69-33  and 
70-37.  Hampden  and  Worcester  Counties  have  also  been  awarded  grants  of  $18,000  and 
$21,984  under  Projects  69-33  and  70-37.  Both  projects  include  the  development  of  struc- 
tured learning  experiences  for  youths.  The  Hampden  County  (City  of  Springfield)  design  in- 
cludes an  additional  component  to  expand  the  City's  Big  Brother  Program. 

A  total  of  $50,000  in  1970  funds  has  been  awarded  to  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Lowell 
under  Project  70-50  (Probation  Volunteer  Program)  for  the  organization  of  volunteer  coun- 
selling and  referral  programs  focusing  on  juveniles. 

Project  Number:  71-20 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Judicial  and  Correctional  Seminars 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Correction  and  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District  Courts 
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Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $50,000 

State  Contribution:   $16,666 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $66,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $4,950  1969;  $10,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:  75% -25% 


I.    Objectives 

This  project  provides  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  Project  69-30/44  (Judicial 
Sentencing  Conferences)  and  Project  70-56  (Interdisciplinary  Judicial-Correctional  Semi- 
nars). In  addition  to  bringing  together  Superior  and  District  Court  judges  and  correctional 
administrators  to  exchange  information  concerning  their  agencies  and  the  nature  and  effec- 
tiveness of  correctional  programs,  this  project  will  enable  groups  of  district  court  judges  to 
meet  to  increase  awareness  of  criminal  justice  problems  in  the  district  courts  and  to  discuss 
possible  solutions  to  these  problems;  and  correctional  personnel  to  meet  with  legal  authori- 
ties and  discuss  legal  procedures,  rights  and  strategies. 


II.   Description 

Under  the  continuation  portion,  this  project  will  attempt  to  involve  those  interested 
Superior  and  District  Court  judges  who  were  not  able  to  attend  the  initial  program  discus- 
sion sessions.  The  program  is  open  to  correctional  administrators  at  various  levels  in  the 
Departments  of  Correction  and  Youth  Services,  the  Parole  Board  and  the  various  probation 
offices.  Personnel  from  community-based  agencies  and  programs  will  be  included  in  the 
seminars  and  issues  related  to  community-based  dispositions  will  be  addressed. 

The  central  activity  of  the  project  will  be  a  series  of  small-group,  informal  meetings 
between  judges  and  correctional  administrators,  correctional  personnel  and  lawyers,  and 
conferences  of  district  court  judges  alone  or  with  outside  participation.  The  presence  of  sev- 
eral private  agency  and  academic  community  participants  will  provide  the  stimulation  of  an 
"outside"  perspective  on  issues  discussed. 

The  project  should  develop  an  on-going  structure  to  continue  the  informal  meetings 
among  judicial,  legal  and  correctional  officials,  and  to  invite  the  contributions  of  knowledge- 
able criminal  justice  authorities  and  groups  from  outside  the  present  participating  agencies. 
The  project  is  encouraged  to  seek  the  participation  of  ex-offenders  in  an  attempt  to  add  to 
their  perspective  upon  the  present  nature  of  various  correctional  services  within  Massachu- 
setts. 

One  new  component  of  the  project  —  district  court  conferences  —  is  designed  to  in- 
crease communication  and  awareness  of  problems  related  to  criminal  justice  among  judges 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts.  It  will  allow  the  Chief  Justice  to  convene  groups 
of  judges  to  focus  on  specific  problems  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  district 
courts.  Where  possible,  outside  individuals,  groups,  and  experts  will  be  included  at  these 
conferences.  The  other  new  component  of  the  project  —  correctional-legal  seminars  —  is 
designed  to  increase  the  awareness  of  correctional  personnel  of  laws  and  legal  procedures, 
and  of  legal  strategies  and  tactics,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  legal  rights  of  inmates. 
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The  project  as  a  whole  is  expected  to: 

1.  propose  a  plan  to  make  these  seminars  and  conferences  a  regular  part  of  the  judi- 
cial-correctional training  process,  and  of  district  court  administration, 

2.  increase  judicial  awareness  of  problems  and  willingness  to  undertake  proposed 
demonstration  projects,  and 

3.  publish  a  report  detailing  the  structure  and  accomplishments  of  the  small-group 
interdisciplinary  judicial-correctional  seminars. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

1.  Continue  support  for  judicial-correctional  seminars,  begun  under  Projects  69- 
30/44  and  70-56,  increasing  the  number  of  seminars  by  approximately  10, 

2.  initiate  support  for  correctional-legal  seminars,  providing  5-7  such  seminars  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year, 

3.  support  2-5  district  court  judicial  conferences  in  various  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  of  legal,  judicial  and  correctional  personnel  participating  in  the  semi- 
nars and  conferences, 

2.  the  number  of  seminar  sessions  and  conferences  provided,  and 

3.  the  number  of  demonstration  projects  initiated  as  a  result. 

The  correctional  aspects  of  the  project  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Joint  Correctional  Plan- 
ning Commission  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  correc- 
tional programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  Governor's  Committee  will  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  conferences  of  district  court  judges.  Evaluation  will  be  based  upon 
on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  $4,950  award  of  1969  funds  was  made  to  the  Superior  Court  under  Project  69-30 
(Judicial  Sentencing  Conferences).  The  Massachusetts  Correctional  Association  was  en- 
gaged as  project  consultant.  Five  conferences  were  held  in  which  Superior  Court  judges  and 
correctional  administrators  were  brought  together  to  discuss  sentencing  and  correctional  re- 
sources. A  report  summarizing  the  first  year's  conferences  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  in 
January. 

Project  Number:  71-21 

Project  Title:   Assessment  and  Accreditation  of  Probation  Offices 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $25,000 
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State  Contribution:   $8,333 

Local  Contribution:  $  —  ■ 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $33,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $35,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:  75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  gather  systematic  data  on  probation  offices  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, particularly  offices  serving  urban  areas  of  high  crime  incidence;  to  design  a  set  of 
standards  and  criteria  by  which  Massachusetts  probation  offices  may  be  assessed  and  accred- 
ited; to  determine  responsibility  for  assessing  and  accrediting  of  probation  offices;  and  to 
plan  for  the  implementation  of  these  standards  and  criteria  in  order  that  probation  offices  in 
the  Commonwealth  may  upgrade  and  standardize  their  operations  with  professional  assist- 
ance. 

II.  Description 

This  project  provides  for  the  continuation  and  completion  of  Project  70-48  (Assess- 
ment and  Accreditation  of  Probation  Offices).  The  project  will  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation  to  design  and  plan  for  the  implementation  of  standards  and  criteria  for  the  assess- 
ment of  probation  offices  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Areas  to  be  analyzed  in  developing  standards  and  criteria  will  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  philosophy  and  objectives  of  probation  offices,  quality  of  supervision  and  pre- 
sentence reporting,  investigative  procedures,  probation  office  staffing,  probation  office- 
community  relations,  probation  office  atmosphere,  in-service  training,  availability  and  utili- 
zation of  diagnostic  and  treatment  resources,  and  the  existence  of  a  working  library.  The 
study  will  identify  the  priority  functions  of  probation  officers  and  offices.  It  will  propose  a 
useful  set  of  working  standards  for  improvement  and,  where  necessary,  will  recommend 
reorientation  of  probation  functions,  particularly  in  areas  of  priority  concern  to  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Project  accomplishments  during  1971  will  include: 

1 .  Design  of  standards  and  criteria  for  the  assessment  of  probation  offices. 

2.  Determination  of  responsibility  for  implementation  of  standards  and  criteria. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  comprehensiveness  of  the  baseline  data  gathered  and  its  usefulness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  standards, 

2.  comprehensiveness  of  the  standards  designed, 

3.  applicability  of  the  standards  to  various  types  of  probation  offices  in  the  State, 

4.  quality,  comprehensiveness,  and  specificity  of  the  implementation  plan  in  regard 
to  individual  probation  offices  in  the  State. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and 
final  reports  (including  the  completed  standards  and  the  implementation  strategy  report). 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  has  been  awarded  $35,000  in  1970  funds 
under  Project  70-48  (Assessment  and  Accreditation  of  Probation  Offices).  Project  staff  has 
been  retained,  and  has  begun  to  develop  standards  and  guidelines  which  ultimately  will  be 
applied  to  probation  offices  in  the  State.  An  advisory  committee  is  being  formed  to  aid  the 
staff  in  its  work. 

Project  Number:  71-22 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Correction 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $100,000 

State  Contribution:   $33,333 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $133,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $17,000  1969;  $25,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

This  project,  a  continuation  of  Project  70-59,  will  implement  recommendations  based 
on  Project  69-26A  (Research  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Processes).  Its  central  objective  is 
to  develop  resources,  both  public  and  private,  to  apply  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
offenders.  Included  under  this  objective  is  the  mandate  to: 

1.  apply  private  sector  resources  (material,  financial  and  human)  to  specified  voca- 
tional training  programs  within  the  Department  of  Correction, 

2.  organize  and  train  volunteers  from  communities  to  assist  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion both  within  institutional  settings  and  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  help 
released  offenders  re-enter  their  own  communities, 

3.  develop  public  service  careers  for  ex-offenders  as  part  of  an  effort  to  adapt  voca- 
tional training  opportunities  for  inmates  to  the  increasing  job  market  in  the  human 
services,  and 

4.  assist  in  the  recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  to  staff  correctional  programs  being 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Correction  and  supporting  agencies  and  ser- 
vices. 

II.  Description 

The  project  will  be  contracted  by  the  Department  of  Correction  to  the  Technical  Devel- 
opment Corporation  (TDC).  TDC  will  coordinate  this  project  with  on-going  efforts  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Correction  and  the  Joint  Correctional  Plan- 
ning Commission  (Project  70-78  and  71-34)  and  its  member  agencies.  Specifically,  Technical 
Development  Corporation  will  work  with  and  support  the  staff  and  inmates  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Correctional  Institution  at  Concord  in  building  and  operating  an  efficient  and  coor- 
dinated vocational  rehabilitation  program.  This  program  will  be  integrated  with  the  institu- 
tion's treatment  (and  counselling)  services  and  the  educational  and  vocational  training  ser- 
vices. Continued  efforts  will  be  made  to  involve  and  relate  the  functions  of  the  correctional 
officer  to  the  vocational  education  and  training  process. 

The  recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  to  staff  correctional  and  rehabilitation  programs 
includes  a  number  of  activities: 

1.  encouraging  college  and  vocational  school  graduates  to  enter  defined  careers  in 
the  criminal  justice  system, 

2.  actively  recruiting  minority-group  members  for  defined  careers  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system, 

3.  drawing  upon  related  agencies  and  fields  for  specific  expertise  in  areas  relevant  to 
corrections  (e.g.  experienced  community  organizers  for  work  in  community-based 
correctional  programs,  experienced  instructors  from  industry  to  teach  skill-training 
courses  in  institutions), 

4.  expanding  career  and  job  opportunities  for  presently  employed  correctional  and 
rehabilitation  personnel,  including  experimental  approaches  to  the  redefinition  of 
the  roles  of  staff  within  specific  vocational  training  programs,  and 

5.  exploring  opportunities  for  the  elderly  and  the  retiree  within  the  correctional  sys- 
tem. 

The  current  project  will  focus  on  one  of  these  areas. 

Part  of  the  general  effort  to  attract  and  mobilize  new  human  resources  to  solve  cor- 
rectional problems  involves  the  development  of  specific  roles  for  volunteers  and  for  ex- 
offenders.  These  groups  are  listed  separately  as  targets  because  of  the  importance  of  their 
vast  potential  for  solving  correctional  problems.  Volunteers  are  already  responsible  for  the 
documented  success  of  the  Norfolk  Fellowship  in  reducing  recidivism.  Their  potential  for 
expanded  use  in  other  correctional  settings,  especially  as  parole  aides  or  community-based 
volunteers  appears  to  be  great.  The  project  should  provide  careful  explanations  of  selection 
and  recruitment  procedures,  test  a  number  of  varied  approaches  to  training  and  provide  a 
number  of  varied  roles  for  volunteers  of  all  characteristics  within  a  number  of  correctional 
settings.  Demonstration  programs  using  volunteers  should  build-in  evaluative  tools  that  in- 
dependent observers  can  use  as  measures  of  effectiveness. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

1.  Operate  six  training  programs  and  provide  consultation  services  for  8-10  addition- 
al training  programs. 

2.  Enlist  the  support  of  125-150  volunteers  to  provide  vocational  training  assistance 
to  90-110  inmates. 

3.  Obtain  15  job  placements  for  released  inmates. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  amount  of  money  and  equipment  contributed  to  correctional  vocational  reha- 
bilitation by  the  private  sector  as  a  result  of  the  project, 

2.  the  number  of  volunteers  recruited  to  assist  in  vocational  rehabilitation, 
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3.  the  number  of  public  service  career  positions  committed  to  ex-offenders  and  the 
number  of  ex-offenders  involved  in  training  for  and/or  work  within  a  public  ser- 
vice career, 

4.  the  number  of  qualified  college  graduates  recruited  for  the  correctional  agencies 
and  their  supporting  services. 

This  project  will  be  evaluated  both  internally  by  the  Technical  Development  Corporation 
and  externally  by  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  as  part  of  its  comprehensive 
effort  to  evaluate  on-going  innovative  correctional  programs.  In  addition,  the  Committee 
will  make  on-site  visits  and  review  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  been  awarded  $17,000  in  1969  funds  under  Project 
69-26A  (Research  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Processes).  The  Department  retained  the 
Technical  Development  Corporation  to  design  vocational  training  programs  for  inmates  and 
study  the  availability  of  federal  and  private  resources  for  the  overall  correctional  rehabilita- 
tion process.  A  total  of  $25,000  in  1970  funds  has  been  awarded  to  the  Department  under 
Project  70-59  for  the  mobilization  of  these  resources  in  support  of  four  vocational  training 
projects,  an  aftercare  program  involving  the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Department's  vocational 
planning  program. 


Project  Number  71-23 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Educational  Services 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:  Department  of  Correction  and  Counties 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $100,000 

State/Local  Contributions:  $33,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $133,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $15,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  supplement  the  rehabilitative  process  for  selected 
inmates  of  State  or  county  correctional  institutions,  by  providing  them  with: 

1 .  high  school  equivalency  or  high  school  credit  courses, 

2.  college  level  courses,  or 

3.  cultural,  motivational  programs  aimed  at  minority  groups  or  other  specialized 
populations. 
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II.   Description 

Programs  under  this  project  will  have  one  of  the  following  three  focuses: 

1.  on  those  inmates  who  have  not  completed  their  high  school  education  and  who 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  achieve  high  school  credits  or  a  high  school  equiva- 
lency certificate.  The  vast  majority  of  public  offenders  are  academic  failures;  in 
one  Massachusetts  institution  90%  of  the  inmates  were  school  dropouts.  To  have 
an  impact  on  the  vastness  of  the  problem,  innovative  educational  approaches  will 
be  necessary.  Teaching  may  be  accomplished  by  use  of  programmed  learning  tech- 
niques, tutors,  volunteers,  or  public  school  teachers. 

2.  on  those  inmates  who  have  proved  their  motivation  and  ability  by  achieving  their 
high  school  equivalency  certificates  while  in  a  correctional  institution,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  high  school  graduates  at  the  time  of  incarceration.  Each  year  large 
numbers  of  inmates  reach  this  educational  plateau  and  are  faced  by  the  frustration 
of  serving  the  balance  of  their  imprisonment  without  any  chance  of  continuing 
their  education.  Programs  of  this  type  will  be  jointly  undertaken  by  one  or  more 
correctional  institutions  and  colleges  or  universities. 

Applicants  must  specify: 

1 .  procedures  and  criteria  to  be  utilized  in  selecting  inmates, 

2.  course  selection  procedures  and  criteria,  and 

3.  the  anticipated  number  of  enrollees  per  course  and  in  total.  The  college 
courses  offered  must  be  offered  for  credit,  and  the  credits  must  be  fully  transfera- 
ble. The  courses  should  be  offered  on  a  semester  or  quarter  basis  in  a  manner 
identical  to  part-time  courses  offered  at  the  participating  college. 

3.  on  minority  group  populations  within  correctional  settings  or  on  specified  groups 
of  inmates  or  parolees  who  tend  not  to  be  involved  in  any  programs  within  correc- 
tional institutions  or  in  their  own  communities  upon  release.  The  content  of  the 
project  may  vary.  Examples  of  possible  projects  include  theatre  minority  group 
history  and  specific  motivational  enrichment  courses.  Applicants  must  specify: 

a.  procedures  and  criteria  to  be  utilized  in  selecting  inmate  participants, 

b.  anticipated  number  of  enrollees  per  course  and  in  total,  and 

c.  the  interrelationships  among  this  course  and  other  institutional  programs 
and  procedures.  (In  a  State  correctional  institution,  what  is  the  relationship,  for 
example,  between  this  project  and: 

1 .  the  classification  board, 

2.  the  industrial  program, 

3.  the  educational  program,  and 

4.  programs  or  resources  outside  the  institution  in  the  communities  to  which 
course  participants  will  return)? 

The  project  should  be  particularly  directed  toward  preparation  of  the  inmate 
for  release  and  return  to  his  own  community.  The  project  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  Parole  Board  and  staff  to  provide  for  work  and  educational  opportunities 
for  program  participants  after  release. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Provide  educational  services  to  350-400  inmates  each  year,  including  college  level 
courses,  high  school  equivalency,  and  cultural  and  educational  enrichment.  Furnish  study  ma- 
terials and  teaching  aids. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  for  the  high  school  and  college  courses  are 
expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  inmates  enrolled  in  the  courses  offered, 

2.  the  percentage  of  enrolled  inmates  who  successfully  complete  one  or  more  courses, 

3.  the  number  of  high  school  or  college  credits  accumulated  by  student  inmates,  and 

4.  the  number  and  percentage  of  student  inmates  who,  after  release,  continue  in  a 
high  school  or  college  degree  program,  and 

5.  the  number  and  percentage  of  student  inmates  who,  either  during  or  after  release, 
achieve  a  high  school  or  college  degree. 

Quantitative  measures  in  the  cultural  enrichment  program  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  inmates  participating  in  the  programs, 

2.  the  length  and  frequency  of  inmate  participation,  and 

3.  if  specific  job-training  is  part  of  the  project,  then  the  number  and  percentage  of 
inmates  receiving  training  who  continue,  after  release,  in  further  related  training 
or  employment. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  a  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  of  a  commitment  of  high 
school,  college  and  correctional  institution  officials  to  the  program;  documentation  of  the 
existence  of  an  adequate  number  of  eligible  inmates  to  sustain  the  program;  availability  of 
adequate  facilities;  and  provision  for  inmate  involvement  in  the  course  selection  process. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

$15,000  in  1970  funds  have  been  awarded  to  Suffolk  County  under  Project  70-61  (Ed- 
ucational Services)  for  the  demonstration  and  evaluation  of  a  new  program  of  televised  aca- 
demic instruction  at  the  Deer  Island  House  of  Correction.  Thirty  inmates  have  applied  for 
the  program,  and  plans  are  being  developed  for  the  presentation  and  evaluation  of  the  curric- 
ulum. 

Project  Number:  71-24 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    County  Institution  Resource  and  Referral  Agents 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Counties 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $120,000 

State  Contribution:  $  — 
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Local  Contribution:  $40,000 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $160,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   5—1969;  $60,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to: 

1.  set  up  and  coordinate  comprehensive  vocational,  educational,  counselling  and 
treatment  programs  on  a  referral  basis  for  inmates  of  county  jails  and  houses  of 
correction; 

2.  bring  outside  resources  and  programs  into  these  institutions; 

3.  generate  additional  programs,  where  needed;  and 

4.  coordinate  and  integrate  all  programs  in  the  institutions  with  follow-up  programs 
on  the  outside. 

II.  Description 

Although  the  daily  average  population  of  all  jails  and  houses  of  correction  is  considera- 
bly smaller  than  that  of  the  State  correctional  institutions,  the  annual  commitment  rate  of 
county  institutions  is  double  that  of  State  institutions.  Despite  significant  variation  among 
the  programs  available  at  the  various  county  institutions,  as  a  general  matter,  few  rehabilita- 
tive services  are  provided  to  inmates.  Also,  pre-trial  detentioners  in  the  jails  are  not  included 
in  on-going  programs  and  as  a  result  spend  most  of  their  confinement  idle. 

Since  the  stay  in  county  institutions  is  generally  brief,  this  project  seeks  to  develop  a 
program  of  referrals  to  services,  treatment  resources,  and  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs  outside  the  institutions,  as  a  means  of  supplementing  and  providing  continuity 
to  programs  within  the  institutions.  This  project  will  continue  programs  initiated  under  Proj- 
ect 70-63  (County  Institution  Resource  and  Referral  Agents)  and  will  support  the  com- 
mencement of  new  programs.  It  will  bring  resources  from  the  outside  into  the  institution,  set 
up  new  programs  and  services  where  needed,  do  appropriate  inmate  referrals  and  provide  a 
continuing  referral  service  to  inmates  upon  release. 

The  project  will  begin  with  a  design  phase.  The  first  task  will  be  a  careful  assessment  of 
existing  resources  and  capabilities  within  the  institution,  and  of  the  availability  of  outside 
resources  and  services  that  might  be  brought  into  the  institution  and/or  utilized  as  outside 
referral  services.  Concurrent  with  this,  the  needs  of  the  inmate  population  will  be  assessed  and 
a  plan  for  matching  resources  to  inmates'  needs  and  institutional  capabilities  will  be  de- 
veloped. This  will  involve  planning  for  provision  of  services  and  will  project  the  need  for 
services  that  must  be  purchased  and  of  project  funds  that  must  be  provided. 

The  last  task  of  the  planning  phase  will  be  to  develop  the  referral  component  of  the 
program.  Plans  for  the  selection  of  inmates  who  need  services  and  exactly  what  types  of  ser- 
vices each  selected  individual  needs  will  be  developed.  A  testing  element  will  be  integrated 
into  the  referral  component  of  the  program  as  a  means  of  identifying  particular  inmate  skills 
and  weaknesses. 

Implementation  of  the  program  will  involve  carrying  out  the  planning  described  above. 
Resource  and  referral  agents,  hired  for  the  project,  will  work  closely  with  the  Sheriff  and  his 
staff  in  directing  all  phases  of  project  operation.  Close  liaison  with  outside  agencies  and  ser- 
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vices  will  be  maintained.  Individuals  with  experience  in  community  organization  or  social 
work  are  to  be  hired  as  resource  and  referral  agents.  Consultants  with  experience  in  human 
services  planning  may  be  retained  for  the  planning  phase  of  the  project.  In  addition,  voca- 
tional, educational,  and  psychological  testing  consultants  will  be  hired  for  the  planning  of 
the  testing  and  referral  components  of  the  program.  Where  additional  services  and  resources 
are  needed  and  are  not  readily  available  within  the  institution  or  the  larger  community,  such 
services  and  resources  may  be  purchased. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

1 .  Support  County  Institutional  Resource  and  Referral  Programs  in  four  county  insti- 
tutions. 

2.  Provide  seven  to  ten  resource  and  referral  agents  to  the  county  institutions. 

3.  Provide  500  to  600  inmates  with  county  resource  and  referral  services. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  of  inmates  receiving  additional  services; 

2.  the  number  and  types  of  outside  services  and  programs  brought  into  the  institu- 
tions; 

3.  the  number  and  types  of  previously  unavailable  services  (sum  of  programs  created 
and  programs  brought  in)  made  available  to  inmates; 

4.  the  number  and  types  of  consultations  with  inmates  provided  by  resource  persons, 
agencies,  and  programs  as  a  result  of  this  project; 

5.  the  percentage  of  clients  retaining  pre-arrest  employment  (as  compared  with  a 
control  population); 

6.  the  increase  in  marital  adjustment  of  the  client  population  (where  applicable);  and 

7.  the  number  of  cases  continued  or  dismissed  by  courts  as  direct  result  of  referral 
services  utilized. 

A  systematic  re-evaluation  of  this  project  is  necessary  to  determine  its  effectiveness. 
The  applicants  should  indicate  willingness  to  participate  in  such  an  evaluation  using  but  not 
limited  to  the  quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  listed  above.  The  Committee  will  con- 
duct on-site  visits  and  a  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  existence  of  a  sufficiently  large  average 
inmate  population  of  the  county  institution  to  warrant  the  program;  demonstration  of  need 
for  such  a  program  in  the  institution;  description  of  the  programs  that  now  exist  within  the 
institution;  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  program  design. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  total  of  $89,980  in  1970  funds  has  been  awarded  to  three  counties  under  Project  70- 
63  (County  Institutional  Resource  and  Referral  Agents).  Suffolk,  Worcester,  and  Norfolk 
Counties  have  begun  the  development  of  programs  aimed  at  integrating  vocational,  educa- 
tional, counselling,  and  aftercare  resources. 
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Project  Number  71-25 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Work  Release 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Correction  and  Counties 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $150,000 

State/Local  Contribution:  $50,000 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $200,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $50,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:    75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

This  project  will  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  Department  of  Correction  work 
release  program  being  developed  under  Project  70-51  (Work  Release),  and  provide  for  the 
development  of  community-based  work  release  programs  for  county  institutions.  These  par- 
tial release  programs  will  permit  offenders  to  utilize  skills  and  training  they  have  received  in 
the  institutions  while  gaining  personal  and  financial  rewards.  The  programs  will  provide  the 
structured  supportive  environment  required  by  the  participating  offender.  Group  counselling 
services  will  assist  the  offender  in  addressing  problems  encountered  in  his  employment  experi- 
ence and  partial  re-entry  into  the  community. 

II.  Description 

Under  this  project,  comprehensive  work-release  programs  will  be  developed,  which  will 
provide  an  alternative  to  full-time  confinement  for  selected  inmates  and  will  include  job  train- 
ing and  counselling,  educational  training  and  counselling,  job  placement,  adjunct  psycholo- 
gical help,  family  counselling  for  those  who  need  such  assistance,  and  decreasing  institution- 
al control  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  Department  of  Correction  work  release  project,  a  continuation  of  Project  70-51, 
will  assist  in  the  development  of  services  in  a  community-based  center  from  which  selected 
inmates  can  be  released  daily  to  employment  positions.  Initial  project  planning  is  now  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  selecting  inmate  participants  and  for  identifying  a  sample  target  popula- 
tion. Patterns  of  inmate  employment  and  post-release  placement  potential  will  be  considered 
in  determination  of  the  location  of  the  center.  Screening  mechanisms,  placement  services  and 
the  role  of  the  center  in  developing  employment  resources  will  be  defined  during  the  plan- 
ning stage.  The  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  and  the  employment  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  community  will  be  included  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
project.  Project  design  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  development  of  the  following 
projects:  70-52,  70-54,  and  71-27  (Development  of  a  Comprehensive  Community-Based 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Program  in  Boston)  and  69-26/29  (Correction  Pre-Release 
Center/Halfway  House  Study). 

In  designing  and  developing  this  project,  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  defining  the 
role  of  the  custodial  officer  and  his  relation  to  the  work  release  population.  Need  for  special- 
ized training  of  personnel  will  be  assessed.  Such  training  may  include  specialized  curriculum 
development  or  the  extension  of  the  "New  Line"  program  to  the  center.  Counselling  and 
supportive  services  will  be  provided  to  ease  the  offenders'  re-entry  into  the  community.  A 
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program  of  diminishing  controls  and  increasing  levels  of  responsibility  will  be  developed, 
leading  up  to  the  final  release  of  the  offender  to  the  community.  Continued  vocational  and 
educational  needs  will  be  explored.  Close  communication  and  feedback  mechanisms  to  the 
institutional  training  programs  of  the  Department  of  Correction  will  be  established.  Post-re- 
lease services  will  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Parole  Board  to  insure  continuity  of 
support  and  assistance  to  the  offenders  served  by  the  project.  Consultant  assistance  may  be 
employed  during  the  design  stages  of  the  project.  Custody  and  treatment  staffing  needs  will 
be  determined  by  the  project  design  and  the  levels  of  service  to  be  developed. 

At  the  county-level,  this  project  will  provide  for  the  development  of  innovative  pro- 
grams in  institutions  not  having  work-release,  or  the  supplementing  or  restructuring  of  exist- 
ing work-release  programs.  The  initial  planning  phase  of  the  project  will  involve  the  assess- 
ment of  available  sources  of  jobs  and  job  training.  This  will  include  contacts  with  area  busi- 
nessmen and  efforts  to  persuade  them  to  make  a  commitment  to  job  training  and  placement; 
as  well  as  a  careful  projection  of  employment  and  skill  needs  in  the  larger  community.  It  will 
be  important  to  train  men  in  skill  areas  in  which  employment  is  likely  to  be  available  after 
release. 

Each  county  has  different  physical  facilities  and  the  program  must  be  tailored  to  what 
is  available.  Project  staff  members  will  be  experienced  in  vocational  training  or  placement. 
Correctional  officers  will  be  integrated  into  operational  aspects  of  the  project  where  possible 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  involve  some  correctional  staff  in  each  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  project  may  include  training  components  for  correctional  staff.  Inmates  of  county 
institutions  will  participate  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  project.  Consultants  with 
experience  in  human  services  and  vocational  education  planning  may  be  utilized  to  assist  in 
program  design,  assessment  of  available  jobs  and  market  skill  needs,  and  planning  for  job 
training. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 
During  1971  this  project  will: 

1 .  continue  and  expand  the  Department  of  Correction  work  release  program  initiated 
under  project  70-51,  and  begin  several  additional  county  programs,  and 

2.  provide  assistance  to  55-70  State  work  release  inmates  and  110-125  county  work 
release  inmates. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  of  inmates  participating  in  the  work-release  programs; 

2.  the  number  of  man-days  worked; 

3.  the  increase  in  inmate  skill  and  financial  earnings; 

4.  the  increase  in  level  of  job  stability  of  participants  on  parole  as  measured  by: 

a)  unemployment  rates, 

b)  frequency  of  job  turnover, 

c)  length  of  periods  between  jobs,  and 

d)  number  of  project  clientele  exhibiting  upward  job  mobility; 

5.  the  increase  in  number  of  job  placements  after  release; 
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6.  the  decrease  in  parole  revocation  rates  and  recidivism  rates  for  work  release  partic- 
pants; 

7.  the  number  of: 

a)  new  job  training  programs  made  available, 

b)  new  employment  services  made  available, 

c)  educational  supplemental  programs  made  available, 

d)  other  supportive  services  made  available,  and 

e)  successful  innovations  in  traditional  work-release  models  (e.g.  graduated 
reduction  of  institutional  controls  over  participants,  and  special  privileges  for 
those  who  earn  them). 

In  addition,  the  quality  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  project  design,  specialized  train- 
ing programs,  and  cooperative  arrangements  established  with  the  correctional  institutions, 
parole  and  community  resources  will  serve  as  qualitative  measures  of  accomplishment. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports.  A 
long-range  design  for  evaluation  of  participant  and  control  group  behavior  will  be  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission.  It  will  utilize  not  only  com- 
parison data  on  recidivism  (new  offenses),  parole  revocations  (including  technical  violations 
and  time  between  offenses),  but  also  measures  of  employment  status  and  stability.  Pre-release 
anxieties  of  project  participants  might  also  be  measured  against  those  of  non-project  subjects. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

The  State-level  work-release  project  is  a  designated  non-competitive  grant  to  the  De- 
partment of  Correction.  County-level  work  release  project  applications  will  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the  following  criteria  specifically  related  to 
this  project:  the  existence  of  a  sufficiently  large  average  inmate  population  to  warrant  a  work 
release  program;  demonstration  of  need  for  such  a  project  in  the  institution;  legislative  au- 
thorization for  such  a  project;  description  of  the  programs  that  now  exist  within  the  institu- 
tion and  how  this  project  will  relate  to  them;  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  project  design. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

An  award  of  $25,000  in  1970  funds  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Correction 
under  Project  70-5 1  (Work  Release).  The  Department  is  developing  a  final  work  plan  for  the 
design  of  a  project  which  will  increase  work-release  opportunities  for  men  in  MCI  Walpole 
and  MCI  Norfolk,  two  of  the  three  major  State  correctional  institutions.  A  building  to  house 
the  work  release  project  has  been  identified  and  surveyed,  and  renovations  have  been  initiat- 
ed. 

Project  Number  71-26 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Community-Based  Follow-Up  of  Norfolk  Fellowship 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Correction 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $45,000 
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State  Contribution:  $15,000 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $60,000 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $20,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

This  project  is  designed  to  assist  the  Norfolk  Fellowship  to  further  expand  and  develop 
its  services  to  offenders  within  Massachusetts.  The  specific  objective  of  this  project  is  to  fo- 
cus upon  increasing  the  capability  of  the  community  follow-up  aspect  of  the  Fellowship  to 
provide  intensive  volunteer  assistance  to  recently  released  inmates  in  specific  urban  areas. 

This  project  is  designed  to: 

1.  increase  the  number  and  degree  of  commitment  of  "out-mate"  volunteers  in  the 
Norfolk  Fellowship  with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  recruitment  of  members 
from  major  urban  areas; 

2.  provide  for  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  administrative  capability  of  the  Fel- 
lowship; 

3.  increase  the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  volunteer  support  to  recently  released 
inmates;  and 

4.  increase  the  capability  of  Project  Re-Entry  to  utilize  the  resources  of  ex-inmates  to 
provide  assistance  to  incarcerated  and  recently  released  offenders. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  be  fully  integrated  with  the  on-going  operation  of  the  Norfolk  Fellow- 
ship and  the  Norfolk  Fellowship  Foundation,  Inc.  It  will  provide  support  for  the  Fellowship 
during  a  period  of  growth.  Funds  from  Project  70-53  and  this  continuation  funding  will  pro- 
vide additional  staff  and  resource  support  to  increase  the  capability  of  the  Fellowship  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  the  large  groups  of  volunteers  that  meet  with  and  provide  assistance  to 
inmates  and  ex-inmates.  An  increase  in  the  administrative  capability  of  the  Fellowship  will 
allow  for  the  recruitment  of  greater  numbers  of  volunteers  making  an  initial  commitment  to 
the  program,  thus  allowing  the  pool  of  long-term  volunteers  to  increase.  The  Fellowship  will 
explore  and  implement  experimental  methods  to  increase  the  continuity  and  duration  of  a 
volunteer's  participation  in  the  program.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  developing  meth- 
ods to  increase  the  intensive  recruitment  and  long-term  participation  and  commitment  of 
volunteers  from  densely  populated  urban  areas.  The  project  will  specify  one  or  several  target 
urban  areas  (such  as  the  cities  of  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
and  Lynn)  in  which  to  focus  this  recruitment  effort. 

Further,  the  project  will  provide  additional  staff  and  resource  support  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Fellowship's  community  follow-up  program  within  the  selected  urban  area(s).  Having 
assessed  the  needs  of  released  ex-inmates,  the  project  will  explore  and  implement  selected 
alternative  methods  to  fulfill  those  needs  within  the  context  of  a  volunteer  program.  Empha- 
sis may  be  placed  on  increasing  the  response  of  volunteers  or  staff  to  crisis  situations.  Alter- 
nately, the  Fellowship  may  develop  a  pool  of  professional  volunteer  resources  to  deal  with 
legal,  medical,  or  other  specific  problem  areas.  The  Fellowship  may  explore  the  use  of  grad- 
uate students  on  field  placement  programs  as  resources  in  community  organization,  case- 
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work,  business  administration  or  other  relevant  fields.  It  is  expected  that  alternative,  diverse 
approaches  to  the  use  of  volunteers  (both  within  a  correctional  institution  and  outside  as  a 
community  resource)  will  be  explored,  implemented,  and  evaluated  during  the  project  peri- 
od. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will: 

1.  enlist  the  support  of  130  regular  Norfolk  Fellowship  volunteers  and  75  to  125 
sporadic  volunteers. 

2.  provide  assistance  to  100  inmates  in  State  correctional  institutions,  and 

3.  provide  support  to  50  parolees  and  a  small  number  of  men  in  the  community  hav- 
ing served  their  full  sentences. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  and  time  commitment  of  outmate  volunteers  recruited,  particularly 
from  major  urban  areas; 

2.  the  number  and  time  commitment  of  ex-offenders  utilized  as  part  of  Project  Re- 
Entry; 

3.  the  increase  in  the  number  of  offenders  and  ex-offenders  served  by  the  Fellowship; 
and 

4.  the  increase  in  the  number  and  extent  of  community  resources  developed  to  aid 
released  ex-inmates,  particularly  in  urban  areas. 

The  project  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the  basis  of  on-site  visits 
and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports.  Additional  evaluation  may  be  provided  by  the  Joint 
Correctional  Planning  Commission  (Project  71-34). 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

$20,000  in  1970  funds  has  been  awarded  to  the  Department  of  Correction  under  Proj- 
ect 70-53  (Community-Based  Follow-up  of  Norfolk  Fellowship).  The  Department  will  con- 
tract with  the  Norfolk  Fellowship  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  extend  volunteer  and  ex-offender 
support  to  inmates  prior  to  and  upon  return  to  the  Boston  area  beginning  February  1 ,  1971. 


Project  Number  71-27 

Project  Title:   Development  of  Comprehensive  Community- Based  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Programs 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 
Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Boston 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $200,000 
State  Contribution:   $  — 
Local  Contribution:   $66,666 
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Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $266,666  197 1 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $200,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  general  objective  of  this  project  is  to  begin  to  implement  the  comprehensive  com- 
munity-based treatment  and  offender  service  programs  for  the  City  of  Boston  developed 
under  Projects  70-52  (Services  for  Released  Offenders  Within  a  Residential  Center)  and  70- 
54  (Development  of  a  Comprehensive  Community-Based  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram for  Boston).  The  program  to  be  implemented  will  be  designed  to  provide  a  partial  al- 
ternative to  incarceration,  including  the  rebuilding  of  solid  ties  between  the  offender  and 
community  life,  restoring  family  ties,  and  obtaining  employment  and  education. 

Within  this  context,  the  more  specific  objectives  of  the  project  are  to: 

1 .  begin  operation  of  approximately  four  half-way  houses  for  released  offenders, 

2.  implement,  on  a  pilot  basis,  a  clinical  testing  screen  designed  to  identify  appro- 
priate treatment  and  rehabilitation  services, 

3.  use  residential  centers  as  a  focus  for  providing  services  to  both  resident  and  non- 
resident released  offenders.  The  nature  and  scope  of  services  to  be  provided  will 
be  determined  during  the  design  phase  (Projects  70-52  and  70-54),  but  is  expected 
to  include: 

a.  psychological  counselling, 

b.  family  counselling, 

c.  job  counselling  and  placement,  and 

d.  education  and  training. 

4.  enlist  the  cooperation  of  existing  agencies  which  can  be  used  as  resources  for  re- 
ferrals, and 

5.  evaluate  the  services  provided,  and  use  this  evaluation  as  a  basis  for  modifying 
both  the  testing  procedures  and  the  program  content. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  be  an  extension  of  Projects  70-52  and  70-54,  and  will  consist  of  the 
following  major  components: 

1.   Continued  Operation  of  a  Residential  Treatment  Center 

Of  the  $500,000  recently  appropriated  by  the  City  of  Boston  for  Deer  Island,  tentative 
agreement  has  been  reached  to  use  $50,000-100,000  to  initiate  the  first  of  a  series  of  residen- 
tial centers.  An  additional  $50,000-60,000  has  been  budgeted  under  Project  70-54  to  sup- 
port the  initial  operating  costs  of  this  center,  which  is  expected  to  be  operational  on  approxi- 
mately July  15,  1971.  1971  funding  will  be  used  to  continue  the  operation  of  this  center, 
with  the  exact  funding  requirement  dependent  on  the  date  operations  begin,  the  amount  of 
support  ultimately  received  from  the  Suffolk  County  Penal  Institution,  and  the  operating 
budget  (to  be  determined  in  the  design  phase  of  Projects  70-52  and  70-54). 
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2.  Implementation  on  a  Limited  Basis  of  a  Clinical  Screening  Mechanism 

1970  funding  will  be  used  to  enable  the  Behavioral  Science  Foundation  (a  non-profit 
medical  research  organization)  to  develop  a  series  of  psychological  and  biological  tests  for 
convicted  offenders.  Testing  procedures  will  be  specifically  designed  to  measure  gross  psy- 
chological and/or  physiological  dificits  which  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting 
the  nature  and  extent  of  rehabilitation  services  for  a  given  subject.  The  screen  will  systemati- 
cally examine  offenders  at  one  or  more  points  (e.g.  upon  or  during  incarceration,  or  upon 
release)  and  will  be  designed  to  provide  a  standardized  set  of  procedures  which  can  be  ap- 
plied efficiently  by  non-professional  personnel. 

The  screen  will  be  implemented  in  1971  by  purchasing  or  modifying  testing  materials 
and  equipment,  expected  to  be  used  in  a  mobile  testing  unit.  The  capacity  of  this  unit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  approximately  160%  of  the  present  inflow/outflow  rate  at  Deer  Island. 

3.  Implementation  of  Plans  for  Comprehensive  Community-Based  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  residential  center  begun  as  part  of  Project  70-54,  1971 
funds  will  be  used  to  support  the  initial  operations  of  approximately  3  additional  residential 
centers.  The  precise  number,  type,  and  timing  of  these  centers  will  be  determined  in  the  de- 
sign phase;  however,  the  following  general  characteristics  are  envisioned: 

a.  each  center  will  provide  live-in  facilities  for  15-25  individuals, 

b.  the  approximate  length  of  residence  will  be  90  days, 

c.  3  centers  will  begin  operating  in  approximately  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1971,  and 

d.  operating  costs  are  expected  to  be  about  $8,000  per  month  per  residence. 

These  three  centers,  together  with  the  center  opened  as  part  of  Project  70-54,  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  treatment  program  in  Boston. 

Their  operations  and  the  services  they  provide,  will  be  coordinated  with  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  community-based  corrections  (probation  and  parole).  For  example,  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  serve  released  offenders  from  Deer  Island,  and  also  released  of- 
fenders coming  into  Boston  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions.  They  will 
provide  services  to  both  "live-in"  subjects  and  "out-patient"  subjects.  It  is  expected  that 
services  will  be  provided  in  cooperation  with  such  agencies  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  existing  drug  programs.  The  specific  nature  of  the  treatment  programs  will  be  de- 
termined in  the  design  phase  of  Project  70-54.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  exchange 
ideas,  coordinate  program  content,  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort  with  other  agencies 
serving  the  offender  population. 

It  is  expected  that  the  four  centers  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1971  will  represent 
approximately  20%  of  the  total  Boston  requirement  for  such  facilities.  However,  this 
estimate  is  subject  to  substantial  variance,  and  will  be  dependent  on  the  extent  of  coop- 
erative effort  achieved,  and  the  success  of  the  residential  centers  compared  to  alterna- 
tive means  of  delivering  required  offender  services. 

4.  Establishment  and  Implementation  of  Procedures  for  Estimating  Future  Re- 
quirements 

A  principal  task  of  the  1971  program  will  be  to  establish  mechanisms  for  evaluat- 
ing the  relative  success  of  both  the  services  offered  and  the  means  of  delivering  these 
services. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

The  design  of  the  1971  program  will  be  dependent  upon  the  results  of  Projects  70-52 
and  70-54.  It  is  presently  expected,  however,  that  this  project  will: 

1 .  establish  4  residential  treatment  centers  with  an  average  capacity  of  approximately 
20  subjects, 

2.  complete  a  90-day  residence  cycle  for  approximately  50-75  released  offenders, 

3.  provide  job  placement  or  active  participation  in  training  or  educational  programs 
for  all  offenders  completing  the  90-day  residence  cycle, 

4.  process  600-800  subjects  through  a  clinical  testing  screen,  and  operationally  verify 
testing  procedures  for  completeness  and  consistency, 

5.  establish  contacts  with  all  appropriate  agencies  for  referral  services, 

6.  develop  and  implement  procedures  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  services 
being  delivered  relative  to  alternative  services  and  delivery  mechanisms,  and 

7.  develop  procedures  for  measuring  the  behavior  of  participants  subsequent  to  their 
release  from  a  residential  center  and  for  modifying  program  content  accordingly. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  project  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its  success  in  completing  the  above  accom- 
plishments. Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  residential  centers  established  and  clients  served, 

2.  the  number  of  individuals  screened, 

3.  the  number  of  clients  obtaining  and  holding  jobs  relative  to  other  programs, 

4.  the  number  of  clients  participating  in  meaningful  education  or  training  programs 
subsequent  to  their  release  from  a  residential  center, 

5.  the  attitudes  of  participants  in  the  program  before  and  after  their  participation, 
and  compared  with  non-participants,  and 

6.  the  number  of  arrests,  convictions  and  institutional  commitments  of  participants. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  been  awarded  $24,330  under  Project  69-26/29 
(Correction  Pre-Release  Center/Half-Way  House  Study)  for  assessment  of  the  pre-release 
and  community-based  needs  of  its  offenders.  Planning  is  in  progress  under  this  grant. 

A  total  of  $200,000  has  been  allocated  the  City  of  Boston  under  Projects  70-52  (Ser- 
vices for  Released  Offenders)  and  70-54  (Development  of  a  Comprehensive  Community- 
Based  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Program  for  Boston).  These  projects  are  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

Project  Number  71-28 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Community  Drug  Treatment 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 
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Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities,  Towns  and  Regional  Groupings  of  Over  50,000 

Population 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $300,000 
State  Contribution:     — 
Local  Contribution:  $100,000 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/Private):   $  — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $400,000  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $150,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

This  project  will  assist  two  or  three  communities  with  serious  drug  problems  to  design, 
develop,  and  evaluate  community-based  treatment  programs  for  drug  dependent  persons. 
Several  alternative  treatment  approaches  will  be  supported  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  various 
models. 

II.  Description 

Programs  funded  under  this  project  will  provide  treatment  to  persons  primarily  depend- 
ent upon  a  specific  class  or  classes  of  drugs  (opiate  derivatives,  amphetamines,  barbiturates 
or  psychotropes).  The  programs  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  drug  treatment  needs  of  the 
particular  community  and  type  of  individuals  to  be  served.  Choice  from  among  the  wide 
range  of  possible  treatment  methods,  physical  settings  and  types  of  project  staff,  will  be 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  these  needs.  Applicants  may  choose  to  design  a  program  of  ser- 
vices around  a  central  concept  of  methadone  withdrawal,  methadone  maintenance,  individu- 
al counselling,  self-help  techniques  or  cyclazazine.  Similarly,  they  may  choose  to  locate  the 
project  in  an  out-patient  clinic,  store-front,  drop-in  center,  or  residential  facility.  Whatever 
project  techniques,  resources  and  setting  are  selected,  the  applicant  will  include  in  the  proj- 
ect the  following  components:  an  intake  and  diagnostic  service  which  will  provide  a  screen- 
ing process  for  selecting  program  entrants,  a  treatment  program  which  will  offer  the  type  of 
care  needed  for  the  target  population  selected,  a  referral  and  follow-up  element  which  will  en- 
sure continuity  of  care  and  support,  and  an  evaluation  component  which  will  allow  for  project 
reassessment  and  modification. 

Available  related  services  in  the  geographic  area  will  be  coordinated  to  provide  maxi- 
mum support  and  resources  to  the  treatment  effort.  Law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  made 
aware  of  the  project  design,  and  their  support  for  the  project  will  be  sought.  Project  design 
and  evaluation  components  will  be  coordinated  with  the  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  The  project  director  will  have  demonstrated  ability  to 
implement  the  treatment  model  proposed.  Additional  staffing  needs  will  be  determined  by 
the  design  of  the  project  proposed.  Project  staff  may  include  professional  medical  personnel, 
para-professionals  or  former  drug  users. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  project  will: 

1 .  Provide  support  to  three  drug  treatment  programs. 

2.  Provide  services  to  500-600  clients. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  clients  served  by  the  project, 

2.  the  extent  of  drug  treatment  capabilities  developed, 

3.  the  number  and  types  of  direct  services  and  referrals  provided, 

4.  the  reduction  in  the  level  of  drug  dependence  among  project  clientele, 

5.  the  increased  levels  of  job  stability  of  clients  served,  as  measured  by  such  indica- 
tors as: 

a)  unemployment  rates, 

b)  frequency  of  job  turnover, 

c)  length  of  periods  between  jobs,  and 

d)  the  number  of  project  clientele  exhibiting  upward  job  mobility. 

6.  the  increase  in  educational  levels, 

7.  the  increase  in  stability  of  family  and  social  relations,  and 

8.  the  reduction  in  arrest,  conviction  and  recidivism  rates  of  project  clientele. 

In  addition,  the  quality  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  program  design,  the  level  of  coor- 
dination with  existing  treatment  resources,  and  the  relationships  established  with  criminal  jus- 
tice and  other  agencies  will  be  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  the  project.  The  evaluation  will 
include  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports.  In  addition,  the  applicant  should 
allocate  project  funds  for  a  joint  third-party  evaluation  which  is  expected  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation.  The  evaluation  methodology  is  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  Project  70-71  (Inventory  and  Evaluation  of  Drug  Treatment 
Programs). 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  documentation  of  an  extensive  drug 
problem  in  the  applicant  community;  documentation  of  broad  community  support  for  the 
project;  demonstration  of  the  support  of  the  local  police  department  and  medical  resources; 
documentation  that  the  program  is  consistent  with  the  plans  and  has  the  support  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Drug  Rehabilitation  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health;  demonstration  of  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  continue  the  program  from  local  funding  sources  after  the  termination  of 
federal  funding;  and  commitment  to  an  open  and  thorough  evaluation.  Preference  in  funding 
will  be  given  to  continuation  of  those  programs  funded  under  Project  70-65  that  have  proved 
effective. 


VI.   Past  Progress 

$150,000  in  1970  funds  have  been  allocated  for  drug  treatment  programs  under  Project 
70-65  (Community-Based  Drug  Treatment  Programs).  Awards  of  1970  and  1971  advance 
funds  totalling  $197,000  have  been  made  to  the  cities  of  Cambridge  ($67,100),  Lawrence 
($75,000)  and  Worcester  ($55,000). 
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Project  Number  77-29 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Parole  Half-  Way  House 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Parole  Board 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $100,000 

State  Contribution:  $66,666 

Local  Contribution:  $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $100,000  (Discretionary) 

Total  Project  Funding:  $266,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   5  —  1969;  $60,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 


I.   Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  continue  the  development  of  Projects  69-25  and  70- 
68/69  (Parole  Half-Way  House),  an  inter-agency  program  for  the  treatment  of  offenders  with 
histories  of  drug  dependency  who  have  been  incarcerated  in  State  correctional  institutions. 
The  program  will  attempt  to  reduce  the  recidivism  rates  for  "hard-core"  paroled  drug  depen- 
dent persons  by  providing  a  continuum  of  services  that  begins  at  the  moment  of  classification 
within  the  correctional  institution.  A  pre-release  program  is  being  developed  in  conjunction 
with  a  half-way  house  component  and  follow-up  services  for  the  paroled  offender  to  facilitate 
successful  re-entry  into  the  community. 


II.   Description 

This  project,  a  joint  block  grant-discretionary  continuation  of  Projects  69-25  and  70- 
68/69,  will  have  three  components  —  a  special  25-man  pre-release  unit  for  the  project  target 
population  within  one  State  correctional  institution  (MCI  Concord),  a  half-way  house  resi- 
dential center  for  men  paroled  from  the  pre-release  unit,  and  a  follow-up  non-residential 
program  for  half-way  house  "graduates"  in  the  community.  The  project  will  be  sub-contract- 
ed to  a  private  agency  (Massachusetts  Halfway  Houses,  Inc.)  which  will  assume  daily  opera- 
tional responsibility,  while  reporting  to  a  joint  inter-correctional  agency  committee  that  will 
have  over-all  responsibility  for  project  direction  and  development. 

The  project  will  employ  ex-addicts  and  para-professionals  in  the  half-way  house  aspect 
to  serve  as  counsellors  and  community  coordinators.  The  project  will  utilize  both  a  therapeu- 
tic-community approach  and  a  coordination  of  community  resources  approach  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  its  residents.  The  project  staff  will  consist  of  an  Executive  Director  from  the 
private  agency  sub-contractor,  a  research  assistant,  a  house  manager,  five  or  six  counsellors, 
and  the  parole  and  corrections  personnel  attached  to  the  project.  The  Department  of  Correc- 
tion will  make  staff  and  facilities  available  for  the  pre-release  institutional  component.  The 
Department  of  Mental  Health  will  provide  consultative  staff  and  training  expertise.  The  Pa- 
role Board  will  provide  full-time  staff  to  the  half-way  house,  as  well  as  over-all  project  coor- 
dination; and  the  City  of  Boston  has  agreed  to  provide  the  half-way  house  facilities. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

The  estimated  accomplishments  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  procurement  and  preparation  of  a  half-way  house  facility  in  the  City  of  Boston; 

2.  selection  and  training  of  the  project  staff; 

3.  selection  of  a  target  group  of  inmates  for  the  institutional  aspect  of  the  project; 
and 

4.  preparation  and  partial  use  of  a  25-man  pre-release  drug  unit  at  MCI  Concord. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  State  correctional  system  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram; 

2.  the  extent  and  types  of  community  resources  developed  for  the  half-way  house  and 
follow-up  components  of  the  program; 

3.  the  recidivism  rate  for  the  target  population;  and 

4.  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  project  will  be  evaluated  by  a  special  research  assistant  funded  through  the  project 
and  attached  to  the  Department  of  Correction  research  section.  The  Division  of  Drug  Reha- 
bilitation of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  will  also  evaluate  the  program  independently, 
and  will  provide  advice  to  the  special  research  assistant.  The  Committee  will  conduct  on-site 
visits  and  review  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  Parole  Board  has  been  awarded  $8,000  in  1969  funds  under  Project  69-25  (Spe- 
cialized Parole  Caseload)  for  project  design,  and  an  additional  $60,000  in  1970  funds  under 
Project  70-68  (Drug  Half-Way  House)  for  the  acquisition  of  a  residential  facility  in  Boston 
and  the  training  of  staff.  A  private  agency,  Massachusetts  Half-way  Houses,  Inc.,  is  supervis- 
ing the  organization  of  a  coordinated  pre-release,  half-way  house,  and  follow-up  program  for 
inmates  and  parolees  with  a  history  of  drug  dependency.  A  1970  discretionary  grant  has 

provided  additional  funding. 

Project  Number  71-30 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Drug  Intelligence  Information  System 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  the  Attorney  General 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $75,000 

State  Contribution:  $25,000 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $100,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  —  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:    75% -25% 
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I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  include  efforts  to: 

1.  compile  systematically  and  economically  information  for  efficient  and  effective 
enforcement  of  the  narcotics  and  harmful  drug  laws; 

2.  compile  systematically  and  economically  the  requisite  information  for  designing 
sound  programs  for  prevention  of  drug  abuse,  including  effective  public  educa- 
tion; and 

3.  analyze  the  information  in  order  to  assess  the  actual  extent  of  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  drug  dependency  and  drug  abuse. 

This  analysis  will  contribute  to  the  definition  of  the  dimensions  of  the  level  of  illegal  drug 
use  and  illegal  drug  sales;  to  the  development  of  additional  specialized  prevention,  control 
and  rehabilitation  resources;  and  to  the  assessment  of  significant  trends  in  the  areas  of  drug 
use  and  dependency. 

II.  Description 

Law  enforcement  agencies  which  must  respond  to  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  drug  dependent  persons  have  identified  a  priority  need  for  an  information 
system  primarily  designed  for  their  use.  The  need  for  a  Drug  Intelligence  System  includes  the 
following  elements: 

1.  there  are  inadequate  available  data,  inadequate  handling  capabilities,  and  inade- 
quate communication  channels  for  disseminating  information  related  to  the  detec- 
tion, apprehension  and  effective  prosecution  of  illicit  dealers  in  drugs; 

2.  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  coordinated,  readily  accessible  demographic  data  for 
effective  prevention  and  education  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  and  dependency; 
and 

3.  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  integrated  data  regarding  the  referral  resources  available 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  dependent  persons. 

This  project  will  utilize  computer  technology  to  expedite  the  meeting  of  these  needs. 

Use  will  be  made,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  Burroughs  5500  computer,  including  its 
remote  terminals,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  The  remote  terminals,  for  use  by  law  enforcement  agencies,  are  presently  being  in- 
stalled throughout  the  State.  The  models  for  data-processing  and  the  design  for  specific  com- 
puter operations  will  be  formulated  by  computer  specialists.  The  project  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  in  cooperation  with  the  computer  section  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  of  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Health,  the  Department  of  Correction,  and  the  Department  of  Probation. 

While  the  recording  of  data  is  in  process,  the  law  enforcement  agencies  will  receive  in- 
structions in  recording  and  updating  data,  and  retrieving  data  from  their  terminals.  The  pro- 
gram design  will  permit  any  desired  analysis,  as  outlined  above.  Such  analyses  will  be  initiat- 
ed after  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded. 

Tasks  to  be  accomplished  to  develop  this  capability  include: 

1.  systems  analysis  to  determine  the  required  recording,  retrieval,  and  updating  pro- 
cedures for  drug  abuse  data; 

2.  specification  of  the  desired  format  for  data  recording; 
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3.  pilot  programming  of  sample  cases  to  check  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram; and 

4.  full-scale  recording  of  the  drug  abuse  data. 

The  program  design  will  contain  sufficient  flexibility  to  reorganize  and  manipulate  statistical- 
ly the  recorded  data. 

Primary  users  of  the  system  will  include  State,  regional  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Secondary  statistical  users  may  include  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation.  Prior  to  operation,  the 
Governor's  Committee  will  review  procedures  to: 

1 .  guarantee  confidentiality  of  the  information  and  the  privacy  rights  of  individuals, 

2.  establish  levels  of  accessibility  of  the  information, 

3.  establish  the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  the  information,  and 

4.  provide  for  the  deletion  of  erroneous  and  stale  information. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

The  1971  accomplishments  of  this  project  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  design  of  the  information  system, 

2.  the  development  of  the  initial  data-bank  of  information,  and 

3.  the  definition  of  procedures  for  security  of  the  information. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Evaluative  measures  for  this  project  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  quality  of  the  software,  including  ability  to  generate  viable  and  pertinent  anal- 
ysis of  drug  dealers,  rapid  access  of  data  files,  ease  of  updating,  and  a  system  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  information, 

2.  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  that  can  be  linked  to  use  of  the  system,  us- 
ing a  cost/benefit  measure, 

3.  the  usefulness  of  the  information  base  and  data  analysis  for  related  law  enforce- 
ment activities  and  programs, 

4.  the  cost/effectiveness  of  the  system  for  detection,  apprehension,  and  special  inves- 
tigatory functions,  and 

5.  the  increase  in  the  number  of  drug  dependent  persons  who  were  referred  for  treat- 
ment and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  people  receiving  treatment  services. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 
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Project  Number  71-31 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Community  Alcohol  Detoxification 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Boston  and  Worcester 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $400,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:  $133,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $533,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $200,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objective 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide  continued  support  to  Boston  and  Worcester 
projects  70-73  and  70-74  which  are  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  community-based 
programs  for  the  pick-up,  intake,  medical  screening,  detoxification,  clinical  evaluation,  refer- 
ral, and  follow-up  of  public  drunkenness  offenders.  The  project  will  seek  to  relieve  the  po- 
lice, courts,  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  burden  of  processing  large  numbers  of  alco- 
holics through  the  provision  of  humane  and  effective  treatment  to  individuals  who  prefer  to 
be  assisted  through  a  non-criminal  process. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  provide  support  to  community-based  detoxification  centers  which  will 
have  seven  major  components:  pick-up,  intake,  medical  screening,  detoxification,  clinical 
evaluation,  referral,  and  follow-up.  Project  funds  will  be  utilized  to  continue  support  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  community-based  alcohol  detoxification  programs  begun  in  1970 
under  Projects  70-73  and  70-74. 

Grantees  are  developing  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Police  Departments  new  proce- 
dures for  the  handling  of  drunkenness  offenders.  In  order  to  relieve  the  police  of  existing 
time-consuming  duties  related  to  alcoholics,  procedures  are  being  worked  out  to  transport 
unconscious  or  consenting  drunks  to  detoxification  facilities  operated  by  resident  lay  person- 
nel and  professionals.  Drunks  involved  in  crimes  against  the  person,  serious  property  crimes 
or  accidents  will  be  processed  by  the  police  in  the  normal  manner. 

Detoxification  centers  will  provide  sleeping  quarters,  food,  medical  examinations,  and 
limited  medical  treatment.  More  intensive  medical  care  will  be  provided  by  cooperating  hos- 
pitals. Those  who  desire  extensive  rehabilitative  treatment  after  detoxification  will  be  re- 
ferred to  other  resources  in  the  community.  At  the  end  of  the  recuperation  period,  which  will 
last  as  long  as  four  to  seven  days,  those  individuals  who  do  not  wish  to  be  referred  to  other 
rehabilitative  programs  will  be  asked  to  leave  the  centers. 

The  treatment  centers  will  have  capacity  for  detoxification,  short-term  medical  treat- 
ment, client  assessment  and  assistance,  and  referral  to  other  community  rehabilitative  re- 
sources. Program  components  utilizing  volunteers  are  being  developed.  Where  possible,  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  hiring  persons  indigenous  to  the  alcoholic  community  to  work  in 
the  pick-up,  counselling  and  referral  aspects  of  the  projects. 
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The  projects  are  commencing  with  a  design  phase,  which  will  produce  carefully  devel- 
oped plans  for  the  implementation  phases,  including  specification  and  establishment  of  refer- 
ral resources  and  procedures,  evaluative  criteria  and  methodologies,  and  staffing  and  train- 
ing arrangements. 

The  project  directors  will  have  experience  as  administrators  of  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams and  expertise  in  community  organization,  mental  health  or  counselling.  The  grantees 
are  defining  the  extent  to  which  they  will  rely  upon  volunteer  professionals,  such  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  psychologists.  Full  staffing  requirements  will  be  specified  at  the  close  of  the 
project  design  phase.  The  facilities  will  be  staffed  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Consultants  will 
be  hired  to  assist  the  project  directors  in  program  design,  evaluation  and  staff  training. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Continue  support  for  the  Boston  and  Worcester  detoxification  centers  initially  funded 
under  Projects  70-73  and  70-74,  and  provide  services  to  2,300  individuals  during  1971. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 
Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  will  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  persons  provided  detoxification  and  clinical  evaluation  services, 

2.  the  number  of  persons  provided  rehabilitation  and  treatment  services  through  re- 
ferral and  follow-up, 

3.  the  extent  of  the  services  provided  directly  and  through  referrals, 

4.  the  percentage  of  persons  provided  services  who  are  not  subsequently  arrested, 

5.  the  percentage  of  persons  provided  services  who  do  not  subsequently  require  de- 
toxification at  the  community-based  program  or  elsewhere, 

6.  the  reduction  achieved  in  the  number  of  public  drunkenness  offenders  who  are 
arrested  and  processed  through  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 

7.  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project. 

Additional  measures  of  accomplishment  will  include  the  quality  of  the  health  care  pro- 
vided; offender  and  community  assessments  of  the  project;  the  savings  in  police,  court,  and 
correctional  time,  and  other  resources;  and  the  effect  of  the  project  on  the  life  styles  of  ser- 
vice recipients  (i.e.  housing,  income-employment,  health,  educational  and  family-social  sta- 
bility levels).  Evaluation  will  be  undertaken  by  the  project  directors  and  independent  third 
party  evaluators.  The  Division  of  Alcoholism  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  will  assist  in  the  design,  development,  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  total  of  $209,000  in  1970  and  1971  advance  funds  has  been  awarded  to  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Worcester  under  projects  70-73  (Boston-Community-Based  Alcohol  Detoxifica- 
tion), and  70-74  (Community-Based  Alcohol  Detoxification).  These  cities  have  begun  the 
planning  programs  which  coordinate  pick-up,  medical  screening,  detoxification,  clinical  eval- 
uation, and  referral  services  for  public  drunkenness  offenders. 
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Project  Number  71-32 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:  Department  of  Youth  Services  Planning  Capability 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Youth  Services 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $50,000 

State  Contribution:   $16,666 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $66,666  1911 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $50,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  the  continued  development  of  the  planning  capability 
established  by  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  under  Project  70-32  and  the  completion  of 
a  multi-year  plan  for  the  Department.  The  continuation  of  this  capability  will  enable  the 
Department  to  further  develop  its  plans  for  providing  alternatives  to  institutionalization  and 
increased  after-care  resources.  The  Department's  objectives,  strategies  and  programs  will  be 
articulated  in  a  multi-year  plan  which  will  project  programs  and  funding. 

II.  Description 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  currently  developing  new  strategies  and  programs 
to  meet  its  objective  of  rehabilitation  of  those  juveniles  committed  to  its  care.  This  grant  will 
enable  the  Department  to  plan  to  meet  that  objective  through  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  alternatives  to  institutionalization  and  after-care  resources.  This  project  is 
based  on  a  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  this  task  and  the  need  for  a  continuous  planning 
capability  within  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  the  structure  of  this  planning  capability 
will  be  substantially  identical  to  that  established  under  the  1970  planning  grant  to  the  De- 
partment. The  project  will  provide  for  liaison  and  coordination  with  the  Joint  Correctional 
Planning  Commission  (Project  71-34). 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  will  complete  a  multi-year  plan 
for  the  development  of  after-care  resources  and  alternatives  to  institutionalization.  This  mul- 
ti-year plan  will  include: 

1 .  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  community-based  pro- 
gramming, 

2.  an  inventory  of  existing  resources  available  to  meet  those  needs, 

3.  the  definition  of  Department  objectives, 

4.  the  development  of  priorities  among  these  objectives, 

5.  the  definition  of  strategies  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives, 

6.  the  development  of  programs  and  projects  for  implementing  these  strategies,  and 

7.  a  multi-year  projection  of  programs  and  funding,  including  identification  of  politi- 
cal constraints  on  these  programs. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  primary  measures  of  accomplishment  will  be: 

1 .  the  quality  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  planning  tasks  completed,  and 

2.  the  quality  and  practicability  of  the  strategies  and  programs  developed  for  provid- 
ing alternatives  to  institutionalization  and  aftercare  resources. 

Project  evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  a  review  of  interim  and  final 
reports  and  the  multi-year  plan. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  grant. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  1970  award  of  $50,000  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  under 
Project  70-32  and  a  planning  unit  has  been  designed. 

Project  Number:  71-33 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Police  Planning  and  Research  Units 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdications  or  Agencies:     Cities,  Towns  and  Regional  Groupings  of  over  50,000 
Population;  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission;  and  Department  of  Public  Safety 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $200,000  (Cities,  Towns,  Regional  Groupings  and  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission) 
$85,000  (Department  of  Public  Safety) 
State  Contribution:   $28,333 
Local  Contribution:   $66,666 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $380,000  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $9,000  1969;  $70,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  assistance  to  major  police  agencies  and  region- 
al groupings  of  smaller  police  departments  in  the  design  and  implementation  or  expansion  of 
police  planning  and  research  units.  These  units  are  expected  to  strengthen  the  departments' 
capacity  for  gathering  and  analyzing  the  information  needed  to  deploy  and  develop  re- 
sources in  a  manner  that  will  most  effectively  control  crime,  maintain  order  and  provide 
needed  police  services.  Additionally,  these  units  will  provide  their  departments  with  on-going 
evaluation,  policy  planning  and  policy  formulation  capabilities. 

II.  Description 

The  police  department  or  group  of  departments  undertaking  the  project  will  initially 
develop  a  design  for  a  planning  and  research  unit  based  upon  the  perceived  planning  needs 
of  the  department  and  the  types  of  projects  expected  to  be  undertaken  by  the  unit.  A  region- 
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al  unit,  for  example,  might  be  composed  of  management  specialists  who  would  be  available 
to  advise  participating  departments  on  management  problems  and  methods  for  identifying 
and  providing  for  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  limited  resources.  Large  police  departments  or 
large  groupings  of  departments  might  consider  establishing  a  small  operations  research 
group  within  their  research  and  planning  unit.  Such  a  group,  staffed  with  specialists  such  as 
mathematicians,  engineers,  or  statisticians  could  analyze  operations,  design  and  evaluate 
experiments,  and  provide  general  technical  assistance  to  participating  departments. 

After  an  initial  determination  of  planning  needs  and  a  decision  on  the  functions  and 
tasks  to  be  performed  by  the  unit,  the  unit  will  identify  its  information  and  support  require- 
ments. For  example,  it  might  be  quite  difficult  for  such  a  unit  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  crime 
patterns,  or  to  develop  a  resource  allocation  system  based  upon  crime  patterns  without  the 
department  first  making  significant  improvements  in  its  record  unit.  The  first  task  of  a  plan- 
ning unit  might  be  the  development  of  a  better  data  handling  or  processing  system  for  rec- 
ords to  enable  the  records  unit  to  provide  the  information  needed  by  the  planning  unit  for 
development  of  long-range  improvements  in  department  operations.  Thus,  following  the 
identification  of  functions  to  be  performed,  the  project  will  select  those  priority  programs 
where  planning  and  research  techniques  will  initially  be  applied.  The  final  design  step  of  the 
project  will  be  the  development  of  an  optimal  organizational  structure  for  the  planning  and 
research  unit,  determination  of  its  relationship  to  the  organizational  structure  of  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  and  projection  of  its  staffing  needs. 

In  implementation,  the  first  task  of  a  single  city  police  research  and  planning  unit  will 
be  the  development  of  departmental  goal  statements  and  the  formulation  of  multi-year  goal 
achievement  plans.  The  second  task  will  be  the  initiation  of  research  and  planning  strategies 
to  meet  those  goals.  The  first  task  of  regional  units  will  be  investigation  and  evaluation  of  the 
many  possibilities  for  regional  pooling  and  sharing  of  limited  resources.  The  second  will  be 
the  initiation  of  research  and  planning  strategies  to  provide  for  pooling  and  sharing. 

Depending  on  the  goals  set  forth,  the  planning  unit  to  be  designed  or  provided  expand- 
ed capability  will  undertake  specific  projects,  such  as  the  development  of  plans  for  deploy- 
ment of  resources  during  visitation  by  important  public  officials;  operational  plans  for  disor- 
der prevention  and  control;  development  of  public  policy  statements  and  department  rules 
on  the  use  of  firearms;  operational  plans  about  how  to  deploy  men  in  various  neighborhoods 
at  various  times  of  day  or  how  to  analyze  and  deal  with  a  pattern  of  auto  thefts  or  apartment 
burglaries;  long-range  plans  for  improving  the  quality  of  personnel  or  installing  new  equip- 
ment and  responding  to  technological  advances;  budgetary  plans;  training  plans;  community 
relations  plans;  and  the  development  of  regional  sharing  techniques,  such  as  regional  crime 
scene  search  teams  and  crime  strike  teams,  regional  communications  systems,  and  regional 
crime  information  bureaus.  The  departments  will  create  the  capability  to  continually  review 
the  operation  of  already  implemented  plans  and  assess  their  success. 

Project  directors  will  have  a  background  in  research,  management,  planning  or  police 
operations.  Academic  qualifications  in  such  areas  are  preferable,  but  in  some  instances,  ex- 
tensive experience  will  be  substituted  for  educational  qualifications.  Project  personnel  or 
consultants  with  the  necessary  expertise  may  be  used  to  staff  this  project.  However,  the  ap- 
plicant must  demonstrate  that  the  staffing  or  consultants  to  be  utilized  have  skills  commen- 
surate with  the  planning  needs  of  the  department.  Consultant  assistance  may  be  utilized  to 
identify  planning  needs,  to  design  a  planning  structure  for  the  department  and  to  undertake 
necessary  staff  training  and  development. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Provide  assistance  in  the  implementation  of  Police  Planning  and  Research  Units  initiat- 
ed under  projects  69-54,  70-76,  and  70-77,  establish  five  additional  units  in  major  cities,  and 
employ  fifteen  civilian  police  planners  in  seven  cities  and  two  state  agencies. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  primary  measures  of  accomplishment  will  be  the  breadth,  depth,  and  quality  of  the 
planning  actually  done  and  the  usefulness  of  the  planning  capabilities  as  perceived  by  police 
officials.  Evaluation  of  the  project  will  consist  of  a  review  of  interim  and  final  reports  and 
discussions  with  supervisory  and  field  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  implementing  plan- 
ning recommendations.  It  is  anticipated  that  final  reports  will  be  given  wide  circulation 
among  police  departments  in  the  State  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  police  planning  and 
provide  models  for  local  and/or  regional  planning. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  designated  for  a  non-competitive  grant  of  $85,000. 
Competitive  applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  of  a  commitment  to  use 
the  most  highly  qualified  personnel  available  from  inside  and  outside  the  department  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  the  project,  provision  for  extensive  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis, demonstration  of  intent  to  continue  planning  activities  after  discontinuation  of  federal 
funding,  demonstration  of  a  commitment  to  provide  for  the  development  of  planning  skills 
among  selected  departmental  personnel,  and  demonstration  of  a  commitment  to  open  and 
thorough  evaluation. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  City  of  Medford  has  been  awarded  $9,000  in  1969  funds  under  Project  69-54  (Po- 
lice Planning  and  Research  Unit).  A  consultant,  selected  in  October  of  1970,  is  developing  a 
design  for  a  local  planning  and  research  unit  which  will  be  implemented  upon  completion. 

A  total  of  $57,800  in  1970  and  1971  advance  funds  has  been  awarded  to  five  commu- 
nities under  Project  70-76  (Police  Planning  and  Research  Units).  Under  these  grants,  the 
communities  of  Brockton,  New  Bedford,  Newton,  Lowell,  and  Quincy  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  evaluating  their  police  planning  needs,  prior  to  the  development  of  designs  for  plan- 
ning and  research  units.  Under  Project  70-77  (Police  Planning  and  Research  Unit  —  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety)  $40,000  has  been  awarded  to  the  Division  of  State  Police  for  a 
research  and  planning  unit.  Staff  for  this  unit  has  been  hired  and  the  unit  has  begun  develop- 
ment of  priority  plans  for  the  Department.  That  portion  of  the  project  funded  with  fiscal 
1970  funds  will  be  completed  March  31,  1971. 

Project  Number  71-34 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $200,000 

State  Contribution:  $66,666 
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Local  Contribution:  $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $266,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $55,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.   Objectives 

The  joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  is  expected  to  serve  as  the  primary  vehicle 
in  Massachusetts  to  channel,  coordinate,  and  where  necessary,  stimulate  effective  coopera- 
tive activities  among  correctional  agencies  and  supporting  services.  The  major  goal  of  the 
Commission  is  to  direct  this  cooperative  activity  toward  establishing  a  continuum  of  inte- 
grated services  to  the  offender  throughout  his  involvement  with  the  correctional  process. 

Specifically  the  Commission  will: 

1.  identify  priority  areas  within  the  existing  correctional  process  where  improved 
performance  is  essential  and  develop  administrative,  programmatic,  and  legislative 
recommendations  designed  to  achieve  the  required  improvements,  giving  particu- 
lar emphasis  to  the  development  of  community-based  programming  and  to  the 
needs  of  major  cities  such  as  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lynn  where  the  incidence  of  serious  crime  is  concentrated; 

2.  act  to  develop  and  strengthen  communication,  coordination,  and  joint  program- 
ming among  agencies  now  involved  in  the  correctional  process; 

3.  analyze  and  evaluate  the  structure  and  content  of  existing  correctional  activities  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  develop  and  specify  a  proposed  integrated  Massachusetts 
correctional  process; 

4.  establish  an  evaluative  research  capability  to  evaluate  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  Massachusetts  correctional  process,  giving  particular  emphasis  to  inter- 
agency programming; 

5.  contribute  to  the  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning  efforts  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice;  and 

6.  seek  to  develop  public  understanding  and  support  for  efforts  to  integrate  and  im- 
prove correctional  activities  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Commission  will  file  legislative  recommendations  with  the  Governor  January  15, 
1971,  and  January  15,  1972.  No  later  than  July  1,  1971,  the  Commission  will  file  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  Human  Services  a  report  recommending  a  plan  for  organiz- 
ing correctional  agencies  and  activities  within  and  in  relation  to  the  new  Executive  Office  of 
Human  Services  (1969  Acts  of  the  General  Court,  Chapter  704).  The  Commission  will  file 
interim  and  final  reports  of  its  activities  with  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 


II.   Description 

The  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
State  and  local  correctional  and  youth  services  agencies,  their  supporting  services,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  academic,  business,  private  agency,  and  offender  interests.  The  Commis- 
sion and  its  Chairman  have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
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The  Commission  will  have  a  staff  with  dual  responsibilities  and  dual  functions.  The 
staff  will  include  liaison  planners  attached  directly  to  and  working  within  the  four  major 
correctional  agencies:  the  Departments  of  Youth  Services  and  Correction,  the  Parole  Board, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation.  These  liaison  planners  will  be  primarily 
responsible  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  agencies  while  devoting  a  significant  amount  of 
time  in  each  working  week  to  meetings  and  planning  responsibilities  with  the  Joint  Correc- 
tional Planning  Commission.  The  Commission  will  also  have  available  joint  staff  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commission  and  its  Chairman  who  will  coordinate  with  liaison  planners 
and  engage  in  full-time  interagency  planning.  These  interagency  planners  will  include  a  proj- 
ect director,  and  specific  planning  and  evaluation  staff. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff  are  initially  in  two  areas:  planning  and 
evaluation.  One  component  of  the  interagency  planning  group  responsible  to  the  project 
director  and  the  Commission  will  be  a  team  of  research  and  evaluation  specialists.  This  team 
will  evaluate  specific  on-going  efforts  within  correctional  agencies  and  their  supporting  ser- 
vices to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  present  operational  and  demonstration  methods  to 
improve  and  expand  the  correctional  process.  In  an  analogous  structure  to  the  planning  staff, 
this  evaluation  team  should  comprise  full-time  Commission  research  and  evaluation  special- 
ists as  well  as  regular  corrections  agency  research  staff  personnel. 

The  initial  activity  of  the  Commission  will  be  focused  on  the  following  tasks: 

1 .  identifying  a  set  of  hypothetical  ordered  priorities  for  cooperative  efforts  towards 
an  improved,  integrated  corrections  process,  analyzing  existing  weaknesses,  and 
developing  plans  for  implementing  improvements  in  priority  areas; 

2.  establishing  an  evaluation  capability  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  correctional 
techniques  in  areas  determined  by  the  priorities  established  above; 

3.  assessing  the  present  operational  structure  and  interrelationships  among  correc- 
tional agencies  and  their  supporting  services  in  terms  of  the  responsibilities  they 
have  to  both  public  offenders  and  the  public  at  large  (critical  points  of  operation 
will  be  identified); 

4.  assessing  the  pattern  of  community  services  and  resources  appropriate  to  assisting 
the  correctional  system  and  its  clients. 

The  initial  set  of  priorities  for  integration  of  services  will  be  based  upon  inputs  from  the 
following  sources: 

1.  the  members  of  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission; 

2.  the  Comprehensive  State  Plan,  data,  and  staff  resources  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement; 

3.  Commission  staff  work  examining  the  present  Massachusetts  correctional  process; 

4.  review  of  correctional  and  rehabilitative  programs  throughout  the  United  States; 
and 

5.  the  Technical  Development  Corporation,  under  contract  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Commission  in  the  specific  areas  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
the  development  of  community  resources. 

Once  an  initial  set  of  priorities  has  been  formulated,  both  planners  and  the  evaluation 
team  will  examine  present  operational,  demonstration,  and  planning  efforts  in  those  areas. 
For  example,  if  the  Commission  finds  it  necessary  to  focus  on  integrating  correctional  (and 
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other)  services  to  offenders  returning  to  or  remaining  in  the  community,  it  will  evaluate  se- 
lected present  Massachusetts  efforts  to  accomplish  this  goal  using  formal  research  tools 
where  possible.  The  evaluation  team  will  examine  and  utilize  the  research  findings  of  others 
doing  work  in  this  area  as  well  as  itself  implementing  research  and  evaluative  components 
within  on-going  or  developing  programs  in  Massachusetts.  These  evaluative  efforts  will  pro- 
vide a  major  source  of  feedback  to  revise  and  reorder  the  Commission's  hypothetical  set  of 
priorities  for  coordination  and  integration  of  corrections  agencies  and  their  supporting  ser- 
vices. 

Additionally,  the  Commission  is  expected  to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  involv- 
ing the  target  client  population  (present  and  previous  offenders)  in  planning  and  evaluative 
activities.  The  Commission  will  focus  its  activities  upon  offenders,  resources,  and  services 
within  the  primary  urban  areas,  especially  those  with  high  crime  rates  and  with  large  popula- 
tions of  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  persons  (such  as  Boston,  Lynn,  Worcester, 
New  Bedford,  Springfield,  and  Cambridge). 

The  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  will  augment  the  overall  criminal  justice 
planning  capability  of  the  Governor's  Committee  through  its  specific  focus  on  major  issues  in 
the  correctional  "system".  The  resources  of  the  Governor's  Committee  will  enable  the  Joint 
Correctional  Planning  Commission  to: 

1.  draw  upon  the  Committee's  overall  knowledge  and  planning  for  related  criminal 
justice  subsystems  (e.g.  police,  courts,  and  delinquency).  The  Joint  Correctional 
Planning  Commission  planning  efforts  will  be  systematically  integrated  with  the 
comprehensive  planning  efforts  of  the  Governor's  Committee; 

2.  have  access  to  "laboratories"  in  which  to  test  ideas  and  concepts  for  change.  The 
Governor's  Committee  expects  to  support  demonstration  programs  in  the  specific 
areas  of  focus  of  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission.  These  programs 
can  put  interim  recommendations  immediately  into  practice.  The  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  can  then  be  measured  and  fed  back  into  a  continuing  revision  and 
reworking  of  Commission  findings  and  recommendations;  and 

3.  observe  and  evaluate  presently  operational  projects  which  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee has  funded.  Observation  of  these  programs  by  the  evaluation  team  can  assist 
planning  efforts  to  establish  priorities  for  change  and  point  out  important  areas  of 
concern. 

III.   Estimated  Accomplishments 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  it  is  expected  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  Joint 
Correctional  Planning  Commission  will  include: 

1.  the  preparation  of  two  legislative  packages  (involving  all  major  state  correctional 
agencies)  for  submission  by  the  Governor  to  the  1971  and  1972  legislative  ses- 
sions, 

2.  the  formation  of  an  evaluative  research  team  which  will  seek  to  measure  the  im- 
pact of  major  correctional  programs  throughout  the  State, 

3.  the  drafting  of  a  series  of  reports  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Human  Services 
on  the  integration  of  correctional  services  under  the  Modernization  of  State  Gov- 
ernment, 

4.  the  identification  of  priority  areas  for  focused,  planned  change  within  the  correc- 
tional system, 
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5.  the  preparation  of  two  annual  Governor's  Messages  on  Corrections, 

6.  contribution  to  the  preparation  of  the  correctional  components  of  the  1972  Com- 
prehensive Criminal  Justice  Plan,  and 

7.  the  preparation  of  a  proposal  and  subsequent  co-ordination  of  a  study  of  the  de- 
tention needs  of  Suffolk  County. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  JCPC  will  file  a  report  with  the  Governor's  Committee  stating  its  progress  toward 
meeting  project  goals.  The  Commission  will  evaluate  their  success  in: 

1 .  identifying  and  specifying  a  set  of  ordered  priorities  for  change  in  the  correctional 
system, 

2.  establishing  an  evaluation  team  capable  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  various 
operational  correctional  techniques  and  programs,  and  implementing  evaluative 
research  components  in  such  programs, 

3.  assessing  the  present  structure  of  the  correctional  system,  and 

4.  defining  the  pattern  of  community  services  and  resources  appropriate  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  correctional  system  clients. 

The  JCPC  report  will  include  a  statement  outlining  the  role  of  an  interagency  planning  effort 
in  the  future  of  Massachusetts  State  Government.  Evaluation  by  the  Governor's  Committee 
will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  the  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Four  correctional  agencies  (the  Department  of  Correction,  the  Parole  Board,  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  and  the  Department  of  Youth  Services)  are  co-operating 
with  the  Governor's  Committee  in  forming  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission. 
The  United  Community  Services  of  Boston  on  behalf  of  the  correctional  agencies,  was 
awarded  $55,000  in  1970  funds  under  project  70-78  (Joint  Correctional  Planning  and  Ac- 
tion Capability)  for  the  establishment  of  an  integrated  state-level  correctional  planning  and 
action  commission.  The  Commission  has  been  organized  and  staffed,  and  is  beginning  to 
plan  for  new  community-based  correctional  programs  and  innovative  means  of  employing 
existing  resources.  To  date  the  Commission  has  completed  a  number  of  tasks  including: 

1 .  the  drafting  of  a  joint  corrections  legislative  package, 

2.  an  initial  survey  of  correctional  information  needs, 

3.  the  drafting  of  a  proposal  to  study  the  detention  needs  of  Suffolk  County,  and 

4.  the  formation  of  a  joint  correctional  task  group  concerned  with  fully  exploring  the 
use  of  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  in  the  correctional  process. 

Project  Number:  71-35 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Committee  Program  Evaluation  Component 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Governor  s  Public  Safety  Committee 
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Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $150,000 

State  Contribution:  $50,000 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $200,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $25,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%-25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  overall  objective  of  this  project  is  to  continue  the  design  and  implementation  of  a 
systematic  program  for  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  Committee  action  projects,  begun 
under  Project  70-81  (Committee  Program  Evaluation  Component). 

II.  Description 

Because  of  the  many  projects  now  being  funded  by  the  Committee,  a  systematic  process 
for  collecting  evaluation  data,  establishing  project  evaluation  criteria  related  to  actual  proj- 
ect performance,  and  managing  the  evaluation  from  project  commencement  through  comple- 
tion has  become  an  important,  even  vital  management  and  planning  responsibility.  As  proj- 
ects are  being  executed,  information  that  will  permit  adequate  evaluation  or  technical  moni- 
toring will  be  collected.  Criteria  defining  this  information  will  be  formulated,  and  methods 
for  data  collection  established  and  implemented.  Upon  completion,  an  evaluation  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  made  to  determine  if  the  applicant  has  met  project  objectives  and  to  identify  the 
quality  of  the  results  achieved.  This  step  in  the  evaluation  process  will  provide  a  major  input 
into  the  planning  and  programming  of  Committee  activities,  and  more  specifically,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  project  funding  continuation. 

This  project  will  provide  the  specialized  skills  needed  to  ensure  the  availability  of  nec- 
essary evaluative  data  describing  the  performance  of  Committee-funded  action  projects.  The 
project  will  create  a  Committee  staff  capability  to  provide  direction,  technical  assistance, 
and  quality  control  to  the  evaluative  components  of  action  projects;  an  in-house  evaluative 
research  capability;  and  the  ability  to  purchase  consultant  services  related  to  project  evalua- 
tion. The  tasks  involved  will  include  definition  of  quantitative  measures  of  project  accom- 
plishments, preparation  of  research  designs  and  data  collection  methodologies,  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis. 

Committee-funded  action  projects  are  diverse  in  character  and  scope,  and  consequently 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  project  evaluation  will  be  required.  All  evaluative  efforts  will  be 
coordinated  by  a  Committee  staff  Evaluation  Coordinator  provided  by  this  project.  In  the 
case  of  selected  projects  or  groups  of  projects  (e.g.  Youth  Resources  Bureaus,  Community 
Residential  Centers,  and  High  Crime  Area  Security  Programs)  requiring  intensive  evalua- 
tion, this  project  will  enable  the  Governor's  Committee  to  contract  with  university-based  and 
consultant  teams  to  provide  independent  technical  assistance  and  evaluative  research. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Within  the  project  period,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Committee  will: 

1.  formulate  performance  indicators  and/or  measures  of  project  performance; 

2.  develop  improved  procedures  for  monitoring  projects  on  an  interim  reporting  ba- 
sis, including  information  requirements,  report  formats,  data  handling  systems  for 
project  monitoring  information,  procedures  for  utilizing  evaluation  data  for  proj- 
ect assessment  and  review;  and 
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3.  develop  project  completion  evaluation  criteria  to  assess  achievement  of  project 
objectives,  and  to  appraise  the  actual  results  obtained  as  "work  products"  and  as 
activities  affecting  Committee  goals  and  objectives  for  criminal  justice  system 
improvement  and  crime  reduction. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  better  understanding  by  applicants  of  expected  performance  (based  on  perform- 
ance indicators  and  standards)  and  more  efficient  execution  of  projects,  using 
cost  effectiveness  measures 

2.  improved  client  (grantee)  information  and  communication  interchange  with  the 
Committee, 

3.  improved  decision-making  for  project  continuation,  continuation-expansion,  or 
termination  (based  on  project  completion  evaluations)  that  will  enhance  the  over- 
all planning  process,  and 

4.  improved  status  information  flow. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Under  Project  70-81  (Committee  Program  Evaluation  Component  $25,000  of  1970 
funds  has  been  allocated  to  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Committee  projects.  Harvard 
University's  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  has  prepared  an  initial  work  program  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  Committee  action  projects  and  related  activities  in  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 

Project  Number:  71-36 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Management  Studies 

Project  Duration:   Six  Months  to  One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   State  Criminal  Justice  Agencies,  Cities,  Towns,  Regional 

Groupings  and  Counties 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $400,000 

State/Local  Contribution:  $133,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $533,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $53,230  1969;  $70,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%  -2 5% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  assist  criminal  justice  agencies  in  improving  their  op- 
erations through  a  management  survey  and  implementation  of  resulting  recommendations. 
Funds  under  this  project  will  also  be  used  to  further  implement  recommendations  derived 
from  comparable  management  studies  conducted  during  the  past  two  years  through  Projects 
69-62,  69-63,  70-86  and  70-87. 
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II.  Description 

This  project  will  allow  various  criminal  justice  agencies  to  undertake  model  manage- 
ment studies  aimed  at  improvement  of  their  organization,  management,  and  operations. 
These  studies  will  consist  of  an  examination  of  the  present  management  and  operational 
structure  of  the  agency,  determination  of  its  goals  and  objectives,  determination  of  future 
requirements  and  responsibilities  (both  administratively  and  operationally)  of  the  agency, 
and  design  of  organizational  and  management  improvements.  Particular  attention  in  these 
studies  will  be  directed  toward  the  problems  inherent  in  goal  accomplishment  of  the  individ- 
ual agency.  For  example,  in  district  attorney's  offices,  attention  will  be  given  to  such  prob- 
lems as  case  load  congestion,  time  pressures  in  the  investigation  and  preparation  of  cases, 
adequacy  of  available  resources  (including  staffing,  adequacy  of  the  existing  salary  structure, 
recruitment  and  retention  of  capable  attorneys).  In  police  agencies  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  allocation  of  functions  and  division  of  work  among  members  of  the  police  force,  lines  of 
authority,  span  of  control,  channels  of  communication,  reporting  methodologies,  and  related 
management  areas. 

All  studies  will  include  analysis  of  basic  management  activities  connected  with  plan- 
ning, organizing,  staffing,  directing,  coordinating,  reporting,  and  budgeting,  as  well  as  re- 
source allocation.  Where  organizational  analyses  or  management  studies  have  already  been 
undertaken,  this  project  will  support  reproduction  and  dissemination  of  reports,  and,  provide 
assistance  in  implementation  activities.  The  management  analyses  will  be  performed  by  qual- 
ified professional  or  consultant  organizations  and  operate  under  the  direction  of  the  agency 
administrator,  such  as  the  police  chief  or  district  attorney.  The  performing  consultant  or  pro- 
fessional organization  must:  (1)  have  successfully  completed  comparable  management  sur- 
veys or  implementation;  (2)  have  experience  in  utilizing  the  relevant  technical  skills;  and  (3) 
assign  capable  and  experienced  personnel  to  the  project.  Implementation  programs  based  on 
previous  studies  can  provide  for  consultant  assistance  in  the  implementation  of  organization- 
al change. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

1 .  Assist  in  the  implementation  of  five  recently-completed  studies  in  municipal  police 
departments  and  district  attorney's  offices. 

2.  Support  8-12  additional  studies  for  municipal  departments  and  3-5  studies  for 
State,  county  or  regional  agencies. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include  such  measures  as: 

1 .  reduction  of  case  congestion, 

2.  increase  in  workload  per  man, 

3.  reduction  in  duplication  of  functions,  activities  and  records, 

4.  reduction  in  paper  handling, 

5.  improved  information  flow, 

6.  increase  in  field  operations  capacity, 

7.  increase  in  managerial  time  allocated  to  policy  making  and  long-range  planning, 

8.  increase  in  clearance  rates,  prosecutions,  convictions,  clients  served,  and 

9.  cost-effectiveness  of  improvements. 
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The  projects  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and 
final  reports.  In  some  instances,  detailed  statistical  analyses  will  be  undertaken. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  documentation  of  the  existence  of  spe- 
cial critical  problem  areas  for  which  recommended  improvements  will  be  developed  or  im- 
plemented; demonstration  of  the  likelihood  of  achieving  significant  improvements  in  critical 
operations;  use  of  an  approach  based  on  identification  and  analysis  of  priority  management 
problems;  demonstration  of  the  likelihood  that  project  results  will  be  of  benefit  to  other  crim- 
inal justice  agencies;  emphasis  upon  major  operational  innovations  rather  than  the  expansion 
of  routine  activities  and  staffing;  and  provision  for  substantial  State  or  local  funding  for  im- 
plementation. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Awards  of  1969  funds  totalling  $53,230  have  been  made  to  five  local  agencies  under 
Projects  69-62  (Police  Management  Surveys)  and  69-63  (District  Attorney  Management 
Surveys).  The  police  departments  of  Auburn,  Marlborough,  and  Quincy  have  completed 
studies  of  their  organization  and  performance  (Project  69-62),  and  similar  studies  have  been 
completed  in  the  District  Attorneys'  offices  of  Plymouth  and  Suffolk  Counties  (Project  69- 
63). 

A  total  of  $68,899  in  1970  funds  has  been  awarded  for  the  implementation  of  man- 
agement improvements  based  on  completed  studies,  and  the  undertaking  of  new  manage- 
ment surveys  under  Project  70-86  (Management  Studies).  The  police  departments  of  Au- 
burn, Marlborough,  and  Framingham,  and  the  Plymouth  County  District  Attorney's  office 
received  $41,639  for  the  implementation  of  management  innovations  suggested  in  earlier 
studies.  A  total  of  $27,260  was  granted  for  the  initiation  of  police  department  management 
studies  in  Holyoke,  Peabody,  and  Salem. 

Project  Number  71-37 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Consolidation 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities,  Towns,  Counties,  and  Regional  Groupings 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $50,000 

State  Contribution:  $  — 

Local  Contribution:  $16,666 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $66,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  0  —  1969;  $15,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%  -2 5% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  determine  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  combin- 
ing the  police  departments  of  two  or  more  contiguous  communities  into  a  single  department, 
of  merging  a  police  department  with  a  fire  department,  or  of  merging  two  or  more  correc- 
tional facilities  and  programs;  to  develop  a  consolidation  plan  if  a  merger  is  found  to  be  feas- 
ible and  desirable;  and  to  implement  the  merger  if  a  feasible  consolidation  plan  is  developed. 
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II.  Description 

The  grantees  with  the  assistance  of  a  qualified  consultant  organization  will  analyze  the 
operational  needs  of  the  participating  agencies,  determine  the  feasibility  of  consolidation, 
and  where  appropriate,  design  a  consolidation  plan.  The  analysis  will  include  examination  of 
possible  legal  constraints  upon  implementation  of  the  consolidation  plan.  Community  expec- 
tations and  priorities  regarding  the  provision  of  police  or  correctional  services  will  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  consolidation  plan  will  seek  to  achieve  improved  performance  of  priority 
tasks  on  a  cost-effectiveness  basis.  Eligibility  for  funding  to  plan  for  consolidation  of  the  po- 
lice departments  of  contiguous  communities  or  to  implement  such  a  plan  is  limited  to  towns 
whose  police  departments  are  not  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  (Massachusetts  General 
Laws,  Chapter  31)  (See  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Chapter  41,  Sections  99B-99K). 
Funds  allocated  to  this  project  may  be  used  to  continue  or  supplement  funds  allocated  under 
1970  Project  70-88  (consolidation). 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Complete  two  or  more  consolidation  analyses  for  police  organizations  and/or  other 
agencies,  such  as  fire  departments  and  correctional  agencies,  including  consideration  of 
cost/benefit  impacts  of  centralization,  consolidation,  and  regionalization. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  potential  or  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  criminal  justice  ser- 
vices to  the  area,  and 

2.  the  projected  or  actual  reduction  of  costs  in  providing  needed  services. 

The  evaluation  methodology  should  include  provision  for  evaluation  by  a  committee 
selected  by  the  grantee  communities.  Membership  should  include  representatives  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies,  elected  officials  of  the  grantee(s),  and  business  and  community  groups. 
In  addition  to  its  evaluative  responsibility,  the  committee  should  periodically  review  the 
progress  of  the  project,  and  provide  advice  and  assistance  as  it  progresses.  Evaluation  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  plans  developed  and 
interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  of  commitment  by  the 
participating  agencies  to  implementation  of  an  innovative  consolidation  plan  if  consolidation 
is  shown  to  be  warranted,  demonstrated  need  for  this  project  in  the  applicant  communities, 
and  substantial  community  involvement  in  the  development  of  the  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

No  applications  have  been  received  to  date  under  Project  70-88  (Consolidation). 

Project  Number  71-38 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   State  Police  Reorganization 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Public  Safety 
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Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $265,000 

State  Contribution:  $88,333 

Local  Contribution:  $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $353,333 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $  —  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  assist  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  reorganization  of  the  uniformed  branch  of  the  State  Police,  and  to  develop  spe- 
cialized management  and  administrative  skills  among  top  command  personnel.  While  addi- 
tional funding  will  be  sought  from  alternative  sources,  this  project  will  provide  the  supple- 
mental funding  necessary  for  the  complete  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  reorganiza- 
tion and  a  management  training  program. 

II.  Description 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  recently  developed  a  reorganization  plan  for  its 
Division  of  State  Police.  This  reorganization  provides  for  the  grouping  of  like  functions  and 
the  rationalizing  of  organizational  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility.  In  order  for  this  reor- 
ganization to  be  effective,  it  is  necessary  that  the  managers  at  the  upper  level  of  the  organiza- 
tion receive  the  necessary  administrative  assistance  to  carry  out  the  reorganization  plan  and 
that  they  be  specially  trained  in  management  skills  to  improve  their  ability  to  utilize  effi- 
ciently resources  that  will  now  be  available  to  them. 

This  project  will  provide  for  administrative  assistance  to  each  new  bureau  commander 
by  creation  of  the  position  of  management  analyst  in  each  of  the  commander's  offices,  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  general  secretarial  assistance.  The  management  analysts  will  have  a 
background  in  systems  analysis  and  administrative  organization  and  will  assist  the  bureau 
commander  in  alignment  of  personnel,  in  research  on  systems  and  procedures,  in  resource 
allocation,  and  in  development  of  programmed  budgeting  techniques.  The  executive  officer 
of  the  Division  of  State  Police  will  have  an  administrative  analyst  who  will  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  bureau  analysts.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  will  also  have  an  ana- 
lyst who  will  assist  in  the  assessment  of  the  reorganization  implementation. 

The  bureau  commanders  will  be  formed  into  a  command  staff  for  the  purposes  of  devel- 
oping new  administrative  and  managerial  skills.  Through  other  funding,  this  command  staff 
will  have  3  full-time  consultants  as  its  own  staff,  including:  (1)  an  operations  research  execu- 
tive; (2)  a  management  and  communications  expert;  and  (3)  a  social  scientist.  These  consul- 
tants will  provide  a  training  program  for  the  command  staff  and  the  officers  immediately 
under  them  for  a  period  of  4  to  8  hours  per  week.  They  will  also  assist  the  command  staff  in 
carrying  out  specific  projects.  Initially  three  special  projects  are  proposed. 

First,  the  implementation  of  the  reorganization  will  require  the  active  implementation 
of  the  cruiser  per  man  program.  This  project  will  provide  funds  to  supplement  the  State 
funds  already  allocated  for  cruisers  under  this  program  so  that  a  full  complement  of  cruisers 
can  be  provided.  The  project  will  assess  the  impact  of  this  program  on  the  organizational 
restructuring.  The  second  project  will  be  the  development  of  a  program  budgeting  system 
within  each  bureau.  The  third  special  project  will  be  assessment  of  the  role  of  the  State  Po- 
lice in  the  area  of  urban  conflict  and  disorder,  with  the  objective  of  developing  a  more  mean- 
ingful official  State  Police  response  to  urban  crises. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

In  the  first  year  of  the  project,  it  is  expected  that: 

1.  implementation  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Division  of  State  Police  will  be  com- 
pleted, 

2.  400  hours  of  management  training  for  25  command  staff  will  be  provided, 

3.  55-61  automobiles,  in  addition  to  those  purchased  by  the  State,  will  be  provided  in 
order  for  each  uniformed  state  trooper  to  have  a  car, 

4.  7  analysts  and  5  secretaries  will  be  hired  to  assist  the  new  bureau  commanders,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Police  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety, 

5.  3  management  consultants  will  be  hired  to  assist  in  the  reorganization, 

6.  a  program  budgeting  system  will  be  established  within  each  bureau,  and 

7.  a  definition  of  the  police  role  in  urban  conflicts  will  be  developed. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  automobiles  purchased, 

2.  the  completion  of  the  reorganization, 

3.  the  cost  savings  of  the  reorganization, 

4.  the  number  and  quality  of  new  staff  hired, 

5.  the  number  of  command  staff  trained  and  man-hours  of  training  provided,  and 

6.  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  Police  response  in  urban  conflicts. 

The  project  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and 
final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  grant. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 


Project  Number  71-39 

Project  Title:   Department  of  Youth  Services  Administrative  and  Management  Services 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Youth  Services 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $50,000 

State  Contribution:  $16,666 

Local  Contribution:  $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $66,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;   $  —  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%-25% 
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I.  Objectives 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  begun  a  process  of  large  scale  change  in  its  phi- 
losophy and  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  delinquency.  It  has  become  apparent  to 
the  Department  that  improved  structuring  of  its  fiscal  and  administrative  operations  is  a  ne- 
cessity if  the  Department  is  to  develop  viable  treatment  programs.  The  overall  objective  of 
this  project  is  to  assist  the  Department  in  improving  its  fiscal  and  administrative  functions. 
The  project  will  enable  the  Department  to  create  an  Office  of  Management  which  will: 

1 .  direct  the  overall  business  management  affairs  of  the  Department, 

2.  analyze  budget  requests  and  prepare  recommendations  for  final  decisions  by  the 
Commissioner, 

3.  direct  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  all  the  accounting  processes  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  employees  engaged  in  such  maintenance, 

4.  establish  acceptable  accounting  and  budgetary  procedures  for  the  utilization  of 
federal  funds, 

5.  redesign  the  personnel  department  to  be  responsible  for  all  hiring  and  training  of 
new  personnel,  and 

6.  develop  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Fiscal  Management  Af- 
fairs. 

II.  Description 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  developing  new  approaches,  resources  and  pro- 
grams to  fulfill  the  legislative  mandate  accompanying  its  recent  reorganization.  Presently  the 
Department  is  in  a  process  of  rather  rapid  growth  in  personnel,  fiscal  and  programming 
areas.  The  Department  further  recognizes  that  tasks  to  be  performed  in  these  areas  will  be- 
come increasingly  more  complex. 

This  project  will  provide  for  coordination  at  the  Central  Office  level  of  various  func- 
tions now  performed  somewhat  autonomously  (e.g.  business  affairs,  personnel,  bookkeeping, 
purchasing).  Because  of  the  variety  of  functions  and  the  lack  of  internal  capability  presently 
existing  in  the  areas  of  administration  and  management,  additional  technical  and  manage- 
ment skills  are  required.  To  bring  about  adequate  internal  capability  will  require  a  compos- 
ite of  various  resources. 

The  Department  will  develop  a  system  for  administration  and  management  that  will 
provide  existing  and  new  staff  with  the  capability  to  ensure  that  all  statutory,  regulatory,  and 
other  financial  and  personnel  requirements  are  met.  The  realization  of  such  a  system  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  following  steps: 

1.  the  Department  will  employ  an  Executive  Director  of  Fiscal  Management  under 
this  project,  who  will  have  primary  responsibility  for  the  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  project  and  for  the  planning  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  bureau.  Administratively,  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  utilization  of  con- 
sultants to  create  and  establish  a  sound  administrative  and  management  system; 

2.  the  Department  will  employ  a  Budget  Specialist  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  all  accounting  and  budgetary  procedures.  He  will  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  Federal  financial  operations,  including  maintenance  of  accounting  rec- 
ords and  preparation  of  financial  statements  and  reports.  He  will  supervise  the  var- 
ious personnel  currently  performing  these  functions  and  assist  with  implementing 
the  new  bureau;  and 
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3.  the  Department  will  employ  a  Personnel  Specialist  who  will  be  responsible  for  all 
personnel  practices  (e.g.  interviewing,  hiring,  systematic  evaluation,  and  promot- 
ing good  clerical  procedures).  He  will  be  responsible  for  all  Central  Office  clerical 
employees,  and  will  supervise  those  people  who  are  currently  working  in  the  per- 
sonnel area. 

Evolving  from  this  project  will  be  the  development  of  a  budgeting  system  whereby  five 
budgets  will  be  submitted  by  the  Department  (institutions,  aftercare,  education,  clinical 
services,  and  administration).  Currently  eleven  separate  budgets  are  being  submitted  by  the 
Department  and  administered  by  different  personnel. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will: 

1.  reorganize  existing  fiscal  and  personnel  staff  to  increase  effectiveness  in  the  areas 
of: 

a.  financial  reporting,  and 

b.  maintenance  of  accounting  records; 

2.  establish  set  procedures  for  the  processing  of  federal  grants; 

3.  install  and  maintain  all  accounting  processes  of  the  Department  by  purchasing 
technical  assistance  from  an  independent  agent  or  firm; 

4.  develop  a  general  office  manual  including  administrative  policies  and  procedures, 
fringe  benefits,  vacation  and  sick  leave  policies,  and  implement  personnel  policy 
and  procedure;  and 

5.  place  all  Central  Office  clerical  and  secretarial  personnel  under  a  personnel  spe- 
cialist. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  reduction  in  time  to  process  federal  grants, 

2.  the  reduction  in  time  in  obtaining  clearance  for  the  hiring  of  new  personnel, 

3.  the  reduction  in  number  of  man-months  of  work  for  accomplishing  specific  tasks, 
and 

4.  the  dollar  savings  in  the  management  of  Department  operations. 

The  Committee  will  evaluate  the  project  on  the  basis  of  on-site  visits  and  review  of 
administrative  and  management  plans,  methods  and  procedures  developed,  and  interim  and 
final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 
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Project  Number  71-40 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Innovative  Operations  Models 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities,  Towns  and  Regional  Groupings  of  over  50,000 

Population 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $300,000 
State  Contribution:    — 
Local  Contribution:  $100,000 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $400,000  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $160,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide  support  to  municipal  police  agencies 
for  the  development,  introduction,  and  expansion  of  innovative  operational  techniques  and 
procedures.  Project  funds  will  also  be  utilized  to  continue  innovative  police  programs  begun 
in  1970.  The  projects  to  be  supported  will  include  efforts  to  introduce  and  test  new  patrol 
concepts  and  procedures,  innovative  means  of  providing  improved  supportive  services  to  po- 
lice personnel,  and  new  police  career  structures  and  personnel  programs. 

II.  Description 

These  projects  require  that  the  applicant  specify  a  conceptual  framework  for  police 
programs,  have  sufficient  background  information  regarding  similar  police  experiments,  and 
clearly  define  procedures  by  which  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  developed. 
The  applicant  must  define  the  problem  or  need  toward  which  the  innovative  solution  is  di- 
rected. 

Programs  will  provide  for  the  involvement  and  support  of  both  the  police  and  commu- 
nity at  all  stages,  including  program  design.  All  programs  will  be  carefully  planned  and  di- 
rected at  clearly  defined  objectives.  Program  components  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  a 
direct  relation  to  the  problem-solving  strategy  will  not  be  supported.  Wherever  possible,  the 
projects  are  expected  to  plan  for  and  utilize  resources  other  than  Crime  Control  Act  funds, 
including  state,  local,  private  and  other  federal  (e.g.  Model  Cities)  resources. 

The  funds  available  under  this  project  may  be  utilized  for  the  continued  development  of 
innovative  programs  begun  in  1970  under  Projects  70-26  (Emergency  Assistance  to  the  Po- 
lice), 70-83  (Team  Policing),  70-84  (Family  Crisis  Unit),  70-85  (Cadet  Program  Implemen- 
tation), 70-99  (Community  Service  Officers),  and  70-100  (Neighborhood  Aides). 

Examples  of  the  types  of  projects  that  might  be  undertaken  in  this  project  category  in- 
clude: 

A.   New  Police  Patrol  Concepts  and  Procedures. 

1 .    Projects  to  improve  police  effectiveness  in  controlling  crime. 

Split-force  Patrol  —  procedures  in  which  responsibilities  for  crime  control  and 
citizen  service  calls  are  divided  between  members  of  the  patrol  unit.  This  concept 
has  been  experimented  with  by  the  Chicago  Police  Department  and  the  Crime 
Control  Team  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Fluid  Patrol  —  procedures  by  which  police  resources  are  reallocated  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  in  response  to  anticipated  problems  or  demands  for  service.  Fluid 
patrol  procedures  have  been  utilized  by  the  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  Richmond, 
California,  Police  Departments. 

2.    Procedures  designed  to  improve  police-community  relations. 

Team  Policing  —  programs  in  which  small  groups  of  patrolmen  and  community 
service  officers  are  assigned  responsibility  for  all  police  operations  in  a  defined 
geographic  area.  The  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  Police  Depart- 
ments have  begun  experimentation  with  the  generalist/specialist  models  of  team 
policing.  Variations  of  the  team  policing  model  have  or  are  being  introduced  in 
Detroit,  Michigan  (beat  commander),  Los  Angeles,  California  (basic  car  system) 
and  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Additionally,  innovative  police  operational  models  in- 
volving neighborhood  auxiliaries,  community  service  officers  and  neighborhood 
counsels  have  been  initiated  in  various  cities. 

B.  Projects  to  Improve  Supportive  Services  to  Line  Police  Personnel. 

Emergency  Assistance  to  the  Police  —  professional  assistance  and  referral  ser- 
vices on  an  emergency  basis  are  provided  to  a  police  department  or  group  of  depart- 
ments to  assist  line  personnel  in  dealing  more  effectively  with  mental  health  or  related 
crisis  situations. 

C.  Innovative  Police  Career  and  Personnel  Programs. 

Community  Service  Officers  —  community  paraprofessional  personnel  are 
employed  and  trained  to  provide  the  police  with  assistance  in  making  available  police 
or  police-related  services  and  in  establishing  needed  channels  of  communication  with 
minority  communities. 

Neighborhood  Aides  —  members  of  the  poor,  minority  or  student  communities 
are  employed  in  police  stations  in  jobs  that  involve  making  initial  contact  with  people 
who  come  to  the  station  or  telephone  to  discuss  problems,  and  in  jobs  that  release  the 
maximum  number  of  officers  for  field  duty.  This  concept  has  been  introduced  success- 
fully into  the  New  York  Police  Department. 

Police  Cadets  —  high  school  graduates  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  minimum 
departmental  employment  age  for  regular  police  officers,  are  employed  in  non-law-en- 
forcement capacities  and  provided  education  and  training,  thereby  providing  a  new 
career  avenue  into  police  service  and  releasing  officers  for  field  duty. 

Police  Specialists  —  line  officers  who  demonstrate  special  qualifications  are  of- 
fered higher  job  classification  slots.  This  concept,  which  is  comparable  to  the  position 
of  "police  agent"  recommended  by  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  has  been  utilized 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Officers  in  this  new  position  are  assigned  to  a  variety  of  complex 
police  functions. 

Police  Generalist  —  highly  qualified  personnel  are  employed  or  assigned  to  under- 
take all  police  functions.  Specialties  are  eliminated  as  in  the  team  policing  models.  This 
concept  has  been  utilized  on  a  city-wide  scale  in  Lakewood,  Colorado. 

A  command-level  police  officer  will  be  designated  as  project  director.  His  particular 
area  of  expertise  and  the  number  and  qualifications  of  additional  staff  personnel  will  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  project  undertaken.  Consultant  expertise  may  be  engaged 
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to  assist  in  the  design,  initial  implementation  and  evaluation  of  the  project.  Where  special- 
ized training  is  essential  to  project  implementation  and  success,  consultants  may  also  be 
utilized,  but  provision  should  be  made  to  develop  an  in-house  capability  to  meet  future 
training  needs. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Design  or  implement  the  design  of  8-12  projects  at  $20,000-$70,000. 

1 .  Continue  the  Holyoke  Team  Policing  Project  and  expand  to  one  additional  city. 

2.  Implement  the  Quincy-Newton  Police  Cadet  Model  Design. 

3.  Implement  a  Neighborhood  Aides  Program  in  one  major  city  with  a  community 
relations  problem. 

4.  Continue  the  Boston  Neighborhood  Service  Officer  project  which  will  provide  the 
services  of  Spanish-speaking  people  to  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

5.  Complete  and  evaluate  the  training  program  for  the  Lowell  Family  Crisis  Unit. 

6.  Design  and/or  implement  2-6  additional  innovative  police  operational  models. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment,  which  will  vary  significantly  depending  upon 
both  the  objectives  and  nature  of  the  specific  projects  undertaken,  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  percentage  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  specified  crimes, 

2.  the  percentage  reduction  in  victimization  rates  for  specified  crimes, 

3.  the  percentage  increase  in  clearance  rates  for  specified  crimes, 

4.  the  percentage  of  community  residents  reporting  perceptions  of  increased  security, 

5.  the  increased  percentage  of  community  residents  reporting  favorable  perceptions 
of  the  quality  of  police  service, 

6.  the  number  of  personnel  trained, 

7.  the  number  of  hours  of  training  provided,  and 

8.  improved  police  morale  as  measured  by: 

a.  attitudinal  surveys,  and 

b.  decreased  absenteeism. 

Applications  should  provide  for  an  independent  third-party  evaluation  and  should 
budget  funds  for  that  purpose.  Applicants  should  provide  for  record-keeping  procedures 
commensurate  with  the  evaluative  needs  of  the  individual  project.  Applicants  should  con- 
sider establishing  control  groups  or  control  areas  for  comparison  purposes. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  by  the  applicant  that  it 
has  knowledge  and  understanding  of  similar  innovative  experiments  in  other  communities; 
demonstration  of  involvement  of  the  general  community  and  relevant  community  organiza- 
tions in  the  proposal  design,  and  of  plans  for  involvement  in  its  implementation;  documenta- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  available  staff  and  consultants  to  implement  the  project;  commit- 
ment to  open  and  thorough  evaluation  and  provision  for  the  collection  of  valid  data  for 
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comparative  purposes;  demonstration  that  supplemental  funding  and  community  resources 
are  being  sought  for  the  implementation  of  the  project;  demonstration  of  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  continue  the  project  activities  beyond  the  availability  of  federal  funds;  demonstration 
of  need  for  such  a  project  in  the  applicant  community;  and  provision  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  project  results. 

VI.   Past  Progress 

The  City  of  Quincy  has  been  awarded  $8,000  in  1969  funds  under  Project  69-35  (Po- 
lice Cadet  Program)  for  analysis  of  the  existing  Quincy  and  Newton  cadet  programs.  The 
consultants  for  this  project  have  completed  the  study  and  designed  a  model  police  cadet  pro- 
gram. 

A  total  of  $89,817  in  1970  funds  has  been  awarded  to  three  cities  under  Projects  70-83 
(Team  Policing),  70-84  (Family  Crisis  Unit),  and  70-99  (Community  Service  Officers). 
Twelve  members  of  the  Holyoke  Police  Department  are  involved  in  the  team  policing  pro- 
gram, eleven  policemen  in  Lowell  are  receiving  family  crisis  training,  and  ten  Spanish 
speaking  individuals  will  be  employed  to  work  as  service  aides  to  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Holyoke  Team  Policing  Model  has  striven  to  implement  the  innovative  idea  of 
patrolmen  as  generalist/specialist  in  the  model  neighborhood  area  of  that  city.  The  Commit- 
tee award  of  $40,000  was  complemented  by  a  contribution  from  the  Holyoke  Model  Cities 
Program  of  $20,000  in  a  first  major  effort  at  joint  programming  by  the  Model  Cities  Agency 
and  the  Committee  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  Holyoke  Police  Team  began  operations  on 
December  6  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  further  expansion  of  the  team  is  presently 
under  development. 


Project  Number  71-41 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Model  Bail  Program 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   City,  Town  or  County  on  behalf  of  Chief  Justices  of  Dis- 
trict Courts  and  the  Superior  Court 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $50,000 
State  Contribution:  $  — 
Local  Contribution:   $16,666 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 
Total  Project  Funding:  566,666  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  —  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  demonstrate  that  a  money  bail  system  administered 
by  a  district  court  assures  the  appearance  of  defendants  at  trial  as  effectively  as  does  the 
present  use  of  professional  bondsmen,  and  to  avoid  penalizing  financially  those  defendants 
not  released  on  personal  recognizance  who  appear  at  trial.  The  initial  effort  of  this  project 
will  be  to: 
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1 .  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  operations  and  utility  of  professional  bondsmen  in 
a  money  bail  system, 

2.  design  a  system  whereby  a  percentage  of  bail  amount  is  paid  to  the  court  and 
returned  to  the  defendant  after  appearance  at  trial, 

3.  demonstrate  the  operation  of  this  system  in  one  district  court,  and 

4.  evaluate  its  impact  on  release  on  recognizance,  the  amount  of  bail  set,  and  the  re- 
turn of  defendants  to  trial  by  analyzing  data  in  the  project  and  a  control  court. 


II.   Description 

This  project  is  part  of  a  multi-year  strategy  designed  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  lower  criminal  courts.  The  bail  project  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  other 
projects  in  the  multi-year  plan  that  aim  at  introducing  greater  fairness,  efficiency,  and  central 
administration  into  the  district  courts.  The  bail  project  focuses  specifically  on  the  problem  of 
the  broad  discretion  shared  by  the  officials  in  the  bail-setting  process,  the  unnecessary  finan- 
cial impact  of  a  private  bail  bonding  system  on  poorer  defendants  who  represent  the  majority 
of  cases  in  district  courts,  and  problems  that  arise  out  of  involving  the  profit  motive  in  the 
criminal  process. 

During  1971  priority  will  be  given  to  testing  an  alternative  to  a  money  bail  system  ad- 
ministered by  professional  bondsmen,  and  to  regulating  bail-setting  responsibilities  in  the 
lower  courts.  The  bail  project  will  remove  the  profit  motive  from  the  criminal  process,  in- 
crease the  use  of  release  on  recognizance,  and  reduce  the  burdens  facing  poorer  defendants 
when  they  enter  the  criminal  process. 

The  court  administered  bail  project  will  consist  of  three  phases: 
(I)    collection  of  data, 
(II)    testing  of  an  alternative  model,  and 
(III)    evaluation. 

In  Phase  I,  detailed  data  concerning  the  present  operations  and  impact  of  bail  bonds- 
men and  bail  commissioners  on  the  bail  system  will  be  collected.  A  survey  will  be  made  of 
bondsmen  and  procedures  for  regulating  their  activities.  One  concern  will  be  to  determine  to 
what  degree  bondsmen,  through  their  surety  and  collateral  requirements,  exercise  control  over 
who  is  released  on  bail.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  professional  bondsmen  do 
assure  defendants'  appearance  at  trial  to  a  greater  degree  than  does  the  loss  by  the  defend- 
ants of  collateral  deposited  with  the  court,  or  threat  of  future  financial  liability.  Finally,  the 
importance  of  the  bondsman's  personal  liability  as  a  practical  influence  on  his  conduct  will 
be  assessed. 

In  Phase  II,  a  project  in  which  a  court-administered  money  bail  system  is  substituted  for 
the  bondsmen  will  be  tested  in  one  district  court.  All  defendants  denied  release  on  personal 
recognizance  by  any  official  authorized  to  set  bail  will  be  able  to  obtain  their  release  by  exe- 
cuting an  unsecured  personal  bond  and  paying  into  the  court  the  percentage  of  the  bond  they 
would  otherwise  pay  as  a  premium  to  a  bail  bondsman.  If  the  defendant  makes  a  subsequent 
court  appearance  as  required,  the  amount  paid  into  the  court  will  be  returned  to  the  defend- 
ant with  a  small  percentage  deducted  to  cover  administrative  costs.  If  the  defendant  defaults, 
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he  will  forfeit  that  amount  and  become  liable  on  the  bond.  The  amount  will  be  paid  to  a  spe- 
cial clerk  or  bail  officer  who  will  be  charged  with  deposit,  supervision,  and  return  of  the 
money  to  defendants.  He  will  be  responsible  for  ascertaining  all  defaults,  and  will  assist  in 
the  collection  of  data  concerning  defendants. 

Phase  III,  which  will  commence  one  month  after  the  project  itself  and  run  simulta- 
neously with  it,  will  continuously  monitor  the  project  and  adjust  its  operation  as  needed.  A 
close  liaison  in  all  phases  should  be  established  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 
and  his  Office  of  Administration,  the  Superior  Court  and  its  bail  committee,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

During  1971  the  project  is  expected  to: 

1.  increase  knowledge  concerning  the  operations  and  impact  of  professional  bail 
bondsmen, 

2.  increase  the  release  of  defendants  before  trial,  and  reduce  the  financial  burdens  on 
them, 

3.  demonstrate  that  greater  fairness  to  defendants,  with  no  increase  in  defaults,  oc- 
curs when  the  bail  bondsman  is  eliminated,  and 

4.  regularize  bail-setting  responsibilities  in  the  lower  courts. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  project  will  be  carefully  monitored  and  evaluated  against  a  control  court  by  a  con- 
sultant. Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  defendants  released  on  money  bail, 

2.  the  frequency  of  release  on  recognizance, 

3.  the  percentage  of  defendants  who  appear  at  trial,  and 

4.  the  amount  of  money  saved  defendants. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project: 

1.  the  court  serves  an  urban  area  and  has  a  criminal  caseload  of  at  least  9,000  cases 
per  year,  and 

2.  the  presiding  Justice  of  the  court  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  ap- 
prove implementation  of  the  project  in  the  court. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 

Project  Number:  71-42 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Roxbury- Dorchester  Community  Defenders  Office 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 
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Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $100,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:   $33,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/Private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $133,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $9,000  1969;  $70,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%  -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  create  a  public  defenders  office  in  Roxbury-Dorches- 
ter  which  will  provide  legal  services  in  criminal  cases,  and: 

1.  through  limiting  its  caseload,  provide  full  and  complete  service  to  the  client  com- 
munity, 

2.  provide  legal  services  without  first  being  appointed  by  the  court,  and 

3.  provide,  either  in-house  or  by  referral,  related  social  services. 

II.  Description 

Indigent  defendants  presently  receive  the  services  of  counsel  long  after  several  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  criminal  process  have  occurred.  They  will  have  been  arrested,  had  bail  set, 
and  been  arraigned  before  talking  to  a  public  defender.  Court-appointed  counsel  is  likely  to 
have  a  heavy  caseload  and  be  limited  in  the  amount  of  time  he  can  devote  to  each  client.  In 
addition,  he  generally  lacks  investigative  resources  and  has  no  close  tie  to  social  services 

needed  by  a  particular  defendant.  He  will  be  located  in  downtown  Boston,  necessitating  trav- 
el by  the  defendant.  There  is  no  way  at  present  for  indigent  defendants  to  obtain  legal  advice 
in  criminal  matters  prior  to  arrest,  bail,  or  arraignment. 

This  project  is  part  of  a  multi-year  strategy  designed  to  improve  both  the  image  and 
actual  process  of  justice  in  the  lower  criminal  courts  of  Massachusetts.  Whereas  the  District 
Court  Prosecutors  project  is  designed  to  improve  prosecutorial  capabilities  in  the  district 
courts,  this  project  focuses  on  the  defense  services  available  to  indigent  defendants  in  a  high 
crime  area.  The  primary  emphasis  of  this  project  is  upon  full  service  to  individual  defend- 
ants, including  provision  of  social  services.  By  placing  this  experimental  project  within  an 
existing  institution,  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
full-service  emphasis  of  the  Roxbury  Office  will  affect  other  Massachusetts  Defenders  Com- 
mittee operations,  as  well  as  focus  public  attention  on  the  legal  service  needs  of  indigents. 

In  the  first  year  the  goal  is  to  create  an  office  that  provides  full-service  to  each  client 
through  limitations  on  eligibility  and  caseload,  provides  services  before  trial,  has  immediate 
access  to  a  range  of  social  services  presently  unavailable  to  indigents,  and  has  substantial 
community  participation  and  involvement. 

The  project  will  have  a  director  and  4-5  attorneys,  as  well  as  an  investigator,  and  two 
social  caseworkers.  The  project  director  will  be  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  attorneys, 
for  limiting  the  caseload,  and  for  developing  or  utilizing  existing  social  services.  He  will  be 
an  attorney  with  criminal  law  experience  and  administrative  ability,  as  well  as  acceptability 
to  the  community. 

The  attorneys  preferably  should  have  some  legal  experience,  but  this  is  secondary  to  a 
full  commitment  to  servicing  clients.  The  emphasis  of  this  office  will  be  service  to  individual 
clients  rather  than  test  case  litigation.  Appellate  and  test  cases  generally  interfere  with  a  goal 
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of  full  service.  While  occasionally  lawyers  in  this  office  will  take  such  cases,  most  such  activi- 
ties will  be  transferred  to  other  lawyers  or  groups  with  an  emphasis  on  law  reform,  with 
whom  a  working  relationship  will  be  established  beforehand.  The  defense  capability  will  be 
enhanced  by  providing  two  investigators,  and  by  the  early  stage  of  counsel  intervention. 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  project  is  the  provision  of  social  services  to  defendants  as 
needed.  The  project  will  have  access  to  two  full-time  caseworkers,  who  will  interview  clients 
as  to  their  needs,  perform  follow-up  work,  and  develop  and  direct  clients  to  health,  counsel- 
ling, and  employment  services  as  needed.  For  maximum  effect,  the  project  will  have  close  ties 
with  and  ready  access  to  existing  community  services  through  Model  Cities,  the  Roxbury 
Multi-Services  Center,  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  and  other  programs. 
Provision  may  also  be  made  for  a  family-counsellor  or  psychologist  to  deal  with  domestic 
relations  problems,  which  are  expected  to  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  project's  caseload. 
The  social  services  component  will  develop  and  maintain  contact  with  pretrial  diversion  pro- 
grams, dispositional  alternatives  not  presently  utilized  by  the  court,  and  general  social  ser- 
vices for  clients  identified  in  need  of  help. 

The  third  aspect  —  community  control  and  involvement  —  will  be  provided  by  an 
Advisory  Board  comprised  of  a  majority  of  community  representatives  which  will  exercise, 
jointly  with  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee,  operating  and  policy  supervision  of  the 
Roxbury  Office  including  hiring  of  staff.  The  Board  designated  by  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee, will  exercise  no  direct  control  over  particular  cases.  Another  facet  of  community  in- 
volvement will  occur  through  a  legal  education  program  instituted  by  the  office  for  the  client 
community. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  the  project  will  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  establishment  of  a  community  defenders  office  in  Roxbury-Dorchester  that  can 
provide  in-depth  service  to  each  client  served, 

2.  provision  of  criminal  defense  services  to  800-1000  clients,  and 

3.  identification  and  development  of  social  services  resources. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  evaluation  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  cases  handled, 

2.  the  number  of  eligible  cases  rejected, 

3.  the  number  of  cases  in  which  services  are  provided  prior  to  a  court  appearance, 

4.  the  number  of  clients  provided  social  services  directly  and  through  referral,  and 

5.  the  number  of  alternative  dispositions  developed  and  diversions  from  the  criminal 
justice  system  accomplished. 

Evaluation  will  be  conducted  through  interviews  with  district  court  judges,  the  Massachu- 
setts Defenders  Committee,  and  a  sample  of  the  client  community.  In  addition  the  Commit- 
tee will  conduct  on-site  visits,  and  review  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 
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VI.   Past  Progress 

An  application  to  undertake  this  project  has  been  received  from  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  and  liaison  has  been  established  with  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Cen- 
ter. 


Project  Number:  71-43 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Office  of  Administration  —  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $65,000 

State  Contribution:   $21,666 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/Private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $86,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $  —  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%-25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  increase  the  staff  resources  of  the  Office  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  order  that  it  might  more  effectively  determine  the 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  judiciary  and  plan  and  coordinate  the  implementation  of  needed 
improvements.  The  initial  effort  of  this  project  will  be  to: 

1 .  determine  the  needs  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  in  order  for  it  to  be 
an  effective  adjunct  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 

2.  review  methods  and  procedures  by  which  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  might  most  effectively  exercise  their  general  superintend- 
ence and  rule-making  powers, 

3.  determine  legislative,  procedural,  and  practical  changes  necessary  for  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  to  exercise  central  management  and  control  of  the  administration 
of  the  judiciary, 

4.  collect  data,  and  investigate  problems  and  needs  in  the  judiciary, 

5.  coordinate  and  initiate  demonstration  projects  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of 
justice  at  all  levels,  and 

6.  enable  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  communicate  more  effectively  with  the  legis- 
lature, the  public,  and  lower  courts. 

II.  Description 

This  project  is  part  of  a  multi-year  strategy  designed  to  centralize  and  unify  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  Massachusetts  courts.  The  first  step  of  this  strategy  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  with  a  staff  capable  of  identifying  problems,  determining 
priorities,  and  planning,  coordinating,  and  initiating  the  implementation  of  needed  improve- 
ments. 
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During  1971  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  priority  will  be  given  to  developing  the  in- 
vestigative, planning,  and  coordination  capability  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  in 
order  that  it  may  function  effectively  as  an  administrative  and  planning  arm  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  A  total  of  3-4  professionals  with  legal  or  planning  and  management  back- 
ground, and  secretarial  support,  will  be  added  to  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary.  They 
will  focus  in  the  first  year  on  three  target  areas: 

1 .  the  organization  of  an  effective  office  of  administration, 

2.  the  identification  of  the  needs,  requirements,  and  changes  necessary  for  a  centrally 
managed  judiciary,  and 

3.  the  investigation  and  implementation  of  changes  in  problem  areas  in  the  entire 
court  system. 

Among  the  issues  which  might  be  considered  by  the  staff  in  the  first  year  under  each 
target  area  are  the  following: 

1.    The  Office  of  Executive  Secretary: 

—  what  planning  functions  can  the  Office  best  perform, 

—  are  its  structure  and  organization  optimal, 

—  what  are  staff,  financial,  and  consultant  needs, 

—  how  can  the  Office  develop  lines  of  communication  with  the  legislature, 
the  courts,  and  the  public, 

—  what  steps  must  be  taken  for  the  Office  to  be  perceived  and  accepted  as 
the  authoritative  administrative  arm  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 

—  how  should  the  Office  work  with  other  groups,  demonstration  projects, 
and  the  bar? 

2.  A  Centrally-Managed  Judiciary: 

—  what  are  the  statutory  and  practical  limits  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
exercising  central  control, 

—  what  legislative  (e.g.  court  reorganization)  and  practical  (e.g.  reduced 
work  load,  additional  law  clerks)  changes  will  correct  these  problems, 

—  can  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  assuming  time  and  staff,  effectively  uti- 
lize its  rule-making  power  to  oversee  lower  court  procedures  and  operations,  and  to 
correct  problems  found  there, 

—  what  procedures  should  be  employed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in 
supervising  lower  courts? 

3.  Identification  and  Implementation: 

—  identify  new  problems  and  verify  externally-generated  allegations  of  abus- 
es, injustices,  and  inefficiencies  in  judges,  rules,  and  court  procedures,  particularly 
in  the  lower  courts, 

—  develop  and  evaluate,  either  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  bar, 
rule  changes  and  assure  their  implementation, 

—  work  with  lower  courts,  and  committees  of  the  lower  courts,  in  dealing 
with  their  problems,  both  by  technical  advice  and  overall  coordination. 
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—  coordinate  and  assist  in  developing  and  implementing  demonstration  proj- 
ects, 

—  draft  needed  legislation  and  comment  on  legislation  developed  by  others, 

—  communicate  with  the  legislature  on  needs  of  the  courts, 

—  generate  public  awareness  and  support,  and 

—  begin  preliminary  work  on  a  master  plan  for  the  courts. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

During  1971  it  is  estimated  that  this  project  will  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  create  a  planning,  research  and  administrative  capability  in  the  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Secretary, 

2.  enable  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  begin  to  exercise  greater  supervision  over 
the  court  system, 

3.  ascertain  the  needs,  structure,  and  organization  of  an  effective  administrative  and 
planning  adjunct  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 

4.  determine  legal  and  practical  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  greater  control  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court, 

5.  identify  problem  areas  in  court  procedures  and  overall  administration. 

6.  create  legislative  and  public  support  for  the  needs  of  the  judiciary,  and 

7.  coordinate  private,  bar,  and  public  efforts  in  court  reform. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  increase  in  the  number  of  rules  and  orders  issued  under  supervisory  and  rule- 
making powers, 

2.  the  number  of  specific  problem  areas  identified  and  acted  upon,  and 

3.  the  increase  in  legislation  filed. 

Evaluation  of  the  value  of  the  project  will  be  provided  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Justices  throughout  the  court  system,  and  individuals  in- 
volved in  court  reform  projects. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 

Project  Number  71-44 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Office  of  Administration  —  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 
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Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $40,000 

State  Contribution:   $13,333 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $53,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  —  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State  Local  Contribution  Ratio:  7 5% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  establish  an  Office  of  Administration  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  District  Courts  to  assist  the  Chief  Justice  in  performing  his  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative duties,  in  investigating  the  needs  and  determining  the  priorities  of  the  district 
court  system,  and  in  planning  and  implementing  changes  in  the  district  courts.  The  initial 
focus  of  this  project  will  be  to: 

1.  increase  the  supervisory  and  administrative  capability  of  the  Chief  Justice, 

2.  centralize  supervision  and  management  of  the  district  courts, 

3.  evaluate  existing  procedures  and  recommended  changes  regarding  bail,  trial  de 
novo,  indigent  defendants,  transcripts,  and  court  unification, 

4.  coordinate  and  initiate  demonstration  projects,  both  independently  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  private  and  public  groups,  and  the  bar,  and 

5.  organize  conferences  of  judges  to  discuss  problems  in  the  district  courts. 

II.  Description 

This  project  is  part  of  a  multi-year  strategy  designed  to  centralize  and  unify  the  admin- 
istration of  the  district  courts,  initiate  alternatives  where  problems  have  been  identified,  and 
plan  for  the  future  needs  of  the  system. 

During  1971  and  the  two  succeeding  years  priority  will  be  given  to  developing  the  in- 
vestigative, supervisory,  and  planning  capability  of  the  Chief  Justice  by  creating  an  Office  of 
Administration  under  his  direct  control.  Two  professionals,  with  legal  or  planning  and  man- 
agement background,  and  secretarial  support,  will  initially  staff  the  Office.  In  the  first  year 
they  will  focus  on  two  target  areas  that  will  improve  the  Chief  Justice's  supervisory  capabili- 
ty and  enhance  the  quality  of  justice  administered  in  the  district  courts.  The  matters  to  be 
dealt  with  under  each  target  area  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Committees  of  Justices 

One  staff  member  will  have  the  primary  responsibility  of  working  with  the  Chief 
Justice  in  organizing  committees  of  district  court  judges  to  implement  changes  in 
previously  identified  problem  areas  such  as  bail,  trial  de  novo,  the  use  of  tran- 
scripts, pre-trial  diversion  techniques,  and  court  reorganization  and  unification.  He 
will  coordinate  the  work  of  the  committee,  generate  background  material  and  new 
ideas,  and  demonstrate  projects.  In  addition,  he  will  provide  a  liaison  between 
projects  affecting  the  district  courts  and  the  committees. 

2.  The  Needs  of  Effective  Administration 

The  other  staff  member  will  devote  the  major  portion  of  his  duties  to  determining 
and  meeting  needs  related  to  centralized  supervision  of  the  district  courts.  One 
aspect  of  this  function  will  center  on  the  acquisition  of  data  about  court  operations 
including  both  fiscal  data  and  data  on  defendants  the  enforcement  of  certain  laws, 
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and  evaluation  of  procedures.  Another  aspect  is  to  develop  ways  in  which  control 
over  a  highly-decentralized  system  can  be  centrally  located.  A  third  element  will 
include  both  fiscal  data  and  data  on  defendants,  the  enforcement  of  certain  laws, 
and  lines  of  communication  with  other  courts,  the  legislature,  and  agencies  of  the 
criminal  process  kept  open. 

In  working  toward  these  target  areas,  the  Office  will  organize  system  or  area-wide  judicial 
conferences  as  necessary. 

III.   Estimated  Accomplishments 

During  1971  the  project  is  expected  to: 

1.  create  an  effective  Office  of  Administration  of  the  Chief  Justice, 

2.  increase  the  administrative,  supervisory,  and  planning  capability  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, 

3.  increase  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  power  and  prestige 
of  his  Office, 

4.  create  committees  of  judges  to  eliminate  problems  in  the  district  courts, 

5.  initiate  projects,  procedures,  and  new  rules  implementing  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tees, 

6.  hold  area-wide  conferences  of  all  the  district  court  judges  at  which  full  discussion 
of  district  court  problems  can  occur, 

7.  ascertain  the  legislative  and  practical  requirements  for  centralized  administration 
of  the  district  courts,  and 

8.  accustom  district  court  judges,  the  bar,  and  other  agencies  to  working  with  the 
Office. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  of  committees  set  up, 

2.  the  number  of  conferences  held, 

3.  the  number  of  changes  recommended  and  implemented  by  the  committees, 

4.  the  number  of  demonstration  projects,  and  rules/procedure  changes  developed, 
and 

5.  the  increase  achieved  in  accessible  information  about  district  court  operations. 

The  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  project  will  be  performed  by  the  Governor's  Committee. 
Evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  centralization 
of  authority  will  be  provided  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  other  judges  of  the  district  courts. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 
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Project  Number  71-45 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Mass  Media-Public  Education 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:    Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $50,000 

State  Contribution:   $16,666 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:   $66,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $  —  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objective 

Under  this  project  a  public  education  program  concerning  police-community  relations 
will  be  developed  and  implemented.  The  program  will  educate  the  public  about  the  role  of 
the  police  in  society,  the  difficulty  of  the  police  job,  its  usefulness,  and  the  necessity  of  citizen 
support  and  cooperation  if  it  is  to  be  done  well. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  will  be  threefold: 

1.  to  counter  and  ultimately  reverse  the  current  trends  of  public  opinion,  which  seem 
to  place  the  police  in  an  increasingly  negative  and  isolated  institutional  role; 

2.  to  develop  a  series  of  mechanisms  through  which  citizens,  both  individually  and 
on  an  organized  basis,  can  become  more  understanding  of,  familiar  with,  and  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  their  local  police  departments;  and 

3.  to  develop  a  level  of  public  understanding  and  cooperation  relating  to  police  func- 
tions that  will  encourage  local  police  departments  to  make  any  "in-house"  im- 
provements necessary  to  a  consistently  high  level  of  police-community  relations. 

In  summary,  the  primary  objective  of  the  program  will  be  to  counteract  the  increasing 
negativism  which  characterizes  a  significant  segment  of  public  opinion  as  it  relates  to  the 
police.  The  primary  mechanism  will  be  a  major  media  campaign,  supplemented  by  a  citizen- 
action  program. 

II.  Description 

The  project  will  utilize  a  major  media  effort  patterned  after  the  CRIME  CHECK  and 
LIGHT  THE  NIGHT  programs  undertaken  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  Crime  and 
Correction  (MCCC).  The  media  component  will  be  statewide,  and  will  utilize  a  variety  of 
outlets,  including  press,  radio,  and  television.  All  media  exposure  is  expected  to  be  donated 
as  a  public  service  by  the  individual  outlet.  The  total  value  of  the  programming  will  be  be- 
tween $750,000  and  $1,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  formal  media  material,  such  as  radio 
and  TV  spots,  there  will  be  a  substantial  amount  of  spontaneous  media  contact  generated  by 
the  formal  material.  Included  in  the  spontaneous  contacts  will  be  items  such  as  news  stories, 
editorials,  and  talk  shows. 
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The  specific  media  program  will  be  developed  around  the  objectives  outlined  above. 
The  program  will  have  the  following  components: 

1.  television  — 4  messages,  separate  subjects; 

2.  radio  —  7  messages,  separate  subjects; 

3.  newspaper  —  8  messages,  separate  subjects; 

4.  billboard —  1  message; 

5.  subway  poster  —  1  message; 

6.  bumper  sticker  —  1  message; 

7.  bus  poster  —  1  message;  and 

8.  bill  stuffer  —  1  message. 

Because  MCCC  has  a  demonstrated  capability  to  achieve  major  exposure  in  each  medium, 
the  Council  will  coordinate  and  administer  the  development  and  placement  of  all  media 
material. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  proposed  program  is  found  in  the  citizen-action  component. 
The  MCCC  will  capitalize  on  the  general  awareness  created  by  the  media  effort  by  stimulat- 
ing the  involvement  of  local  resources  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  trade  and  professional  associations,  civic  groups,  colleges 
and  high  schools,  and  individual  citizens  will  be  organized  throughout  the  State,  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  implementing  the  program  at  the  local  level. 

Once  local  sponsorship  and  media  saturation  have  occurred,  a  variety  of  derivative  citi- 
zen-action efforts  will  be  developed.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  types  of  programs 
that  will  be  developed: 

1 .  background  sessions  between  police  officials  and  newspaper  editors  and  writers  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  better  mutual  understanding; 

2.  the  establishment  of  Law  Enforcement  Committees  in  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
an  effort  to  educate  businessmen  in  all  areas  of  police  work; 

3.  the  deployment  of  Community  Relations  Officers  in  departments  currently  lacking 
such  specialists,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  Public  Relations  Offices  where 
they  do  not  exist;  and 

4.  the  organization  of  a  series  of  "Meet  Your  Police"  events  in  private  homes,  com- 
panies, schools,  and  colleges. 

The  Council  will  coordinate  and  stimulate  these  and  other  appropriate  citizen-action  mecha- 
nisms. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

To  prepare  and  communicate  the  following  messages,  and  subjects,  by  each  of  the  me- 
dia specified  below: 

1 .  Television 

Four  messages,  separate  subjects 

1  @  60  seconds,  2  @  30  seconds,  1  @  20  seconds 

Filming,  talent,  15  prints  of  each 

2.  Radio 

Seven  messages,  separate  subjects 

all  (a  60  seconds,  30  seconds,  20  seconds 

sound,  talent,  100  prints  of  each 
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3.  Newspaper 

Eight  messages,  separate  subjects 
1000-line  ads,  design 
reprints,  production,  mats 

4.  Billboard 
One  message 

design,  300  production 

5.  Subway  Poster 
One  message 

design,  posting,  200  production 

6.  Bumper  Sticker 
One  message 

design,  30,000  production 

7.  Bus  Poster 
One  message 

design,  1,000  production 

8.  Program  Booklet 
Summary  of  program 
design,  20,000  production 

9.  Program  Kits 

design,  7,000  production 
including  inserts,  releases 


IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  total  dollar  value  of  media  exposures  donated  by  media  outlets; 

2.  the  total  number  of  media  outlets  donating  exposures; 

3.  the  number  of  companies  devoting  private  billboards  to  the  program  messages; 

4.  the  number  of  local  organizations  participating  in  the  program; 

5.  the  number  of  bureaus,  and  number  of  speakers  involved  in  State,  regional,  and 
local  speakers  bureau  programs;  and 

6.  the  total  number  of  messages,  by  media,  produced  and  communicated. 

V.   Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  grant. 

VI.   Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 
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Project  Number  71-46 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Project  Title:    Demonstration  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   City  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Police  Training 

Council 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $200,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:  $66,666 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $266,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $100,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%  -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  further  the  development  of  model  recruit  and  in- 
service  training  programs  based  on  police  task  analyses;  implement  on  a  broader  basis  the 
model  training  curriculum  designed  under  Project  70-91;  train  additional  police  personnel 
as  trainers;  and  evaluate  and  disseminate  the  results  of  these  projects. 

II.  Description 

A  limited  number  of  grants  will  be  made  through  the  Massachusetts  Police  Training 
Council  (MPTC)  to  eligible  cities  or  groups  of  cities  and  towns  to  undertake  implementation 
of  the  recruit  training  curriculum  developed  under  1970  project  70-91  (Demonstration  Po- 
lice Recruit  and  In-Service  Training),  including  necessary  modifications  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  implementing  agency.  As  a  basis  for  this  implementation  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  basic  model,  the  agency  will  undertake  a  task  analysis  for  its  own  department  that 
will  analyze  the  tasks  actually  performed  by  its  officers,  the  educational  backgrounds  of  its 
prospective  recruits,  the  educational  resources  available  to  the  agency  within  the  community 
or  nearby  geographic  area,  and  the  demands  placed  on  the  agency  by  the  community.  The 
curriculum  developed  under  Project  70-91,  which  will  be  followed  in  this  implementation, 
will  be  designed  to  provide  adequate  identification  and  analysis  of  the  various  demands 
placed  on  the  police  by  different  segments  of  the  community.  It  will  also  stress  training 
which  will  enable  the  police  to  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  these  demands. 

One  or  two  grants  will  be  made  to  eligible  cities  or  groups  of  cities  and  towns  to  under- 
take expansion  and  implementation  of  the  model  generalist  in-service  training  program  de- 
veloped under  Project  70-91.  This  training  will  aim  at  meeting  the  needs  of  all  policemen  in 
a  department,  rather  than  dealing  with  specialized  skill  training.  The  training  will  include 
updating  patrolmen's  knowledge  of  relevant  legal  decisions,  improving  their  proficiency  in 
applying  human  relations  skills,  and  improving  skills  in  related  areas. 
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The  MPTC  and  local  police  academy  staffs  may  obtain  consultant  assistance  to  per- 
form training  program  implementation  and  task  analysis.  General  police  department  staff 
will  be  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  model  programs  with  the  assistance  of  the  de- 
signing consultants.  The  project  director  will  be  the  director  of  an  approved  police  academy 
or  a  local  police  administrator.  Consultants  who  assist  in  design  and  training  will  have  expe- 
rience in  educational  innovation  or  in  analysis  of  police  training  and  manpower  needs. 
Training  materials  and  films  may  be  purchased  for  demonstration  use  in  the  model  imple- 
mentation courses.  Additionally,  video-tape  machines  may  be  rented  to  record  certain  train- 
ing sessions  for  future  use  and  evaluation. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will: 

1.  continue  and  expand  implementation  of  police  recruit  and  in-service  training,  be- 
gun under  Project  70-91; 

2.  provide  training  to  1,000  men;  and 

3.  incorporate  these  training  projects  (after  evaluation  and  modification)  into  a  state- 
wide training  system. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  primary  measures  of  accomplishment  will  include  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
training  needs  analyses;  the  degree  to  which  the  training  reflects  community  perceptions  of 
police  task  priorities;  the  responsiveness  of  the  curriculum  design  to  the  needs  analyses;  the 
reactions  of  recruits,  officers,  supervisors,  and  the  community  to  the  training  offered;  the 
cost-feasibility  of  statewide  implementation;  the  quality  of  police  trainer  produced;  and  the 
adaptability  of  the  training  to  other  jurisdictions. 

Evaluation  will  be  achieved  through  on-site  visits,  review  of  interim  and  final  reports, 
the  use  of  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  officers  and  members  of  the  community.  Each 
grantee  should  provide  approximately  10  percent  of  project  funds  for  an  independent  analy- 
sis of  learning  success  and  skill  attainment  under  the  model  programs. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  criteria  and  the  follow- 
ing criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  of  commitment  to  comprehen- 
sive implementation  of  training  models  based  upon  a  rigorous  task  analysis;  demonstration 
that  community  needs  have  been  considered  in  the  needs  analysis  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment; commitment  to  the  broad,  flexible  and  lengthy  training  necessary  for  policing  in  a 
changing  society;  and  commitment  to  open  and  thorough  evaluation  and  broad  dissemina- 
tion of  project  results.  All  projects  funded  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Massachusetts  Police 
Training  Council. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  City  of  Lowell  has  been  awarded  $100,000  under  Project  70-91  (Demonstration 
Police  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training).  Working  with  a  consultant,  Lowell  is  undertaking  a 
police  task  analysis  from  which  a  curriculum  design  will  be  developed  to  meet  general  police 
recruit  and  in-service  training  needs.  A  model  training  program  based  on  the  curriculum  de- 
sign will  then  be  implemented. 
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Project  Number  71-47 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Project  Title:   Specialized  Training 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   State  Criminal  Justice  Agencies,  Cities,  Towns,  Regional 

Groupings  and  Counties 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $300,000     . 
State/Local  Contribution:  $100,000 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 
Total  Project  Funding:   $400,000  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $41,145  1969;  $167,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  design,  demonstrate,  and  implement  recruit  and  in- 
service  training  curriculums  for  specialized  skills  and  competencies  essential  to  improved 
criminal  justice  agency  performance. 

II.  Description 

Grants  will  be  made  to  criminal  justice  agencies  to  design,  demonstrate,  and  implement 
model  curriculums  for  specialized  recruit  and  in-service  training.  A  wide  range  of  training 
projects  will  be  undertaken.  Modern  training  methodology  utilizing  such  techniques  as  field 
experience,  role  playing,  case  study,  or  game  simulation  exercises  in  classroom  or  agency 
settings  will  be  utilized.  Some  of  the  types  of  training  which  may  be  undertaken  through  this 
project  include: 

Recruit  Field  Training:  Experienced  criminal  justice  agency  personnel  perform 
the  role  of  "recruit  field  trainers,"  to  whom  newly  hired  personnel  are  assigned 
upon  completion  of  their  recruit  training.  These  recruit  field  trainers  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  counsel  to  new  personnel  during  their  first  few  months  of 
service,  teaching  them  operational  skills  on  the  job,  and  communicating  to  them 
positive  attitudes  about  the  criminal  justice  agency,  its  problems,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  community  concerns. 

Two  examples  of  innovative  recruit  field  training  are  community-based  field  train- 
ing and  agency  work  experiences.  In  the  former  model,  the  recruit  lives  with  a  fam- 
ily in  a  minority  group  area  of  the  city.  He  spends  a  significant  amount  of  his  time 
with  that  family,  which  acts  as  his  sponsor,  introducing  him  to  the  various  prob- 
lems and  life  styles  existent  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  latter  model,  recruits 
spend  time  working  in  various  community  agencies,  thereby  allowing  the  commu- 
nity to  be  their  trainer  for  a  portion  of  their  schooling. 

Police-Community  Relations  Training:  A  non-lecture  course  aimed  at  improving 
the  relationship  between  police  agencies  and  their  communities.  This  type  of  train- 
ing provides  for  role  playing,  seminar  discussion,  and  possibly  field  experience. 
Programs  of  this  type  to  be  undertaken  will  provide  for  development  within  the 
police  agency  of  an  internal  competency  to  carry  on  the  project  following  the  ter- 
mination of  grant  aid. 
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Conflict  Management  Training:  Such  training  aims  at  providing  criminal  justice 
agency  personnel  with  skills  in  the  management  of  community  conflict  and  in  in- 
tervention into  family  or  community  crises.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development 
of  constructive  skills,  providing  police  with  an  increased  ability  to  deal  with  con- 
frontations such  as  neighborhood  disputes,  bar-room  brawls,  street  corner  gang 
fights,  mental  breakdowns,  landlord-tenant  squabbles,  and  public  disruptions. 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  other  types  of  criminal  justice  recruit  and  in-service  training 
which  may  be  undertaken.  Each  of  these  will  be  based  upon  a  task  analysis  identifying  the 
particular  skills  which  are  essential  for  the  criminal  justice  agency  personnel  to  have. 

The  project  director  for  this  project  will  be  chosen  from  existing  agency  personnel  who 
have  responsibility  for  or  experience  with  training.  The  project  may  be  performed  by  quali- 
fied professionals  or  consultants  working  with  the  project  director.  The  performing  organiza- 
tion must  ( 1 )  have  successfully  engaged  in  comparable  in-service  training  program  design  or 
demonstration;  (2)  have  experience  in  utilizing  the  relevant  teaching  methods;  and  (3)  assign 
capable  and  experienced  personnel  to  the  project.  Direct  participation  in  program  develop- 
ment by  affected  middle  and  lower  level  personnel  is  desirable. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  this  project  will: 

1.  Initiate  and  continue  specialized  recruit  and  in-service  training  programs,  such  as 
community-based  field  training,  conflict  management  training,  police-community 
relations  training,  and  recruit  field  training.  [This  training  project  will  continue 
the  implementation  phases  of  previous  projects  (70-27,  28,  29,  92,  95,  96]). 

2.  Provide  specialized  recruit  and  in-service  training  to  2,500  criminal  justice  agency 
personnel. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  of  criminal  justice  personnel  trained  in  needed  skills,  and 

2.  the  extent  of  participation  of  related  external  agencies  in  the  design  or  demonstra- 
tion, 

3.  the  number  of  agencies  willing  to  implement  the  design  or  integrate  the  curriculum 
into  new  or  existing  training  programs. 

The  evaluation  methodology  will  consist  of  a  critique  of  the  design  or  demonstration  by 
representatives  of  the  agency  or  agencies  involved  as  well  as  on-site  visits  and  review  of 
curriculum,  training  materials,  and  interim  and  final  reports.  The  evaluation  will  consider: 

1 .  the  quality  and  selectiveness  of  curriculum, 

2.  the  extent  to  which  curriculum  content  is  perceived  by  trainees  as  relevant  to  their 
major  work  tasks, 

3.  the  extent  to  which  the  design  or  demonstration  incorporates  and  utilizes  new 
types  of  people  and  ideas,  and 

4.  the  extent  to  which  the  curriculum  utilizes  innovative  teaching  techniques  and 
field  components  rather  than  a  traditional  lecture  format. 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstrated  need  for  specialized  skills 
or  competencies,  commitment  to  the  implementation  of  the  training  program,  demonstrated 
availability  of  the  expertise  and  resources  required  for  the  project,  and  use  of  a  methodology 
that  incorporates  training  techniques  and  curricula  on  the  basis  of  agency  needs  and  work 
functions  of  the  trainees. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Four  law  enforcement  agencies  have  received  a  total  of  $41,145  in  1969  funds  for  in- 
service  training  under  Projects  69-4  (Police-Community  Relations),  69-38  (Supervisory 
Training  for  Police  Officers),  69-42  (Prosecutor  Training  Program),  and  69-48  (Police  Juve- 
nile Officer  Training).  The  Cambridge  Police  Department  has  prepared  a  fifteen-hour  com- 
munity relations  course  under  Project  69-4.  An  award  of  $15,430  has  been  made  to  the 
Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council  under  Project  69-38  (Supervisory  Training  for  Police 
Officers)  to  develop  and  implement  a  forty  hour  pilot  training  program  in  which  twenty-five 
police  supervisors  received  instruction.  The  City  of  Lawrence  has  trained  forty-three  juvenile 
officers  under  Project  69-48. 

Awards  of  1970  and  1971  advance  funds  totalling  $144,340  have  been  made  under 
Committee  Project  70-93.  The  City  of  Boston  has  received  $91,400  to  upgrade  and  expand 
its  police  in-service  training  programs.  The  City  of  Lawrence  has  been  awarded  $12,240  to 
implement  a  college-level  program  in  French,  Spanish  and  the  criminal  law.  Massasoit 
Community  College,  with  an  award  of  $10,000,  will  develop  an  in-service  training  program 
for  police  prosecutors.  The  City  of  Quincy  has  been  awarded  $22,300  to  implement  a  police 
in-service  training  curriculum  focusing  on  the  provision  of  non-law  enforcement  services. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  has  been  awarded  $8,400  to  provide  in-service  hu- 
man relations  training  to  its  law  enforcement  personnel.  The  City  of  Cambridge  has  received 
an  award  of  $24,250  to  implement  a  course  in  conflict  management  for  chiefs  of  police  and 
mayors  of  cities  of  over  50,000  population. 

Allocations  of  $20,000  and  $17,000  have  been  made  to  Projects  70-27  (Community- 
based  Field  Training)  and  70-95  (Recruit  Field  Training).  These  project  categories  are  pres- 
ently open  for  receipt  of  applications. 

Project  Number  71-48 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Police  Command  Training  Institute 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   State  of  Maine  on  behalf  of  the  North  East  Institute  of 

Law  Enforcement  Management 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $42,000 

State  Contribution:    — 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution   (Federal/private):  $110,475   (Discretionary),   $  68,475   (Other  SPA 

Contributions)  and  $245,900  (Participant  Contributions) 

Total  Project  Funding:   $466,850 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $20,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   7 5% -25% 
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I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  improve  the  management  and  related  skills  of  Massa- 
chusetts police  officers  of  command  rank  by  providing  support  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  North  East  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management.  The  project  will  expand 
the  N.E.I.L.E.M.  program  to  include  three  Institutes  —  The  Command  Training  Institute, 
The  Management  Training  Institute  and  The  Planning  and  Research  Institute  —  and  will 
provide  for  a  larger  and  improved  physical  site  on  the  Babson  College  campus  designed  for 
the  implementation  of  this  program. 

II.  Description 

The  North  East  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
staff  composed  of  members  of  various  college  and  university  faculties,  leading  police  man- 
agement executives  and  representatives  of  federal  agencies,  and  within  the  framework  of 
three  separate  Institutes,  will  provide  training  and  research  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
within  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  Region  I. 

1.  The  Command  Training  Institute  —  will  train  333  police  command  personnel 
(ten  week  sessions  —  33  men  per  session)  in  skills,  techniques  and  practices  which 
will  enable  the  command  officer  to  effectively  fulfill  his  responsibility. 

2.  The  Management  Training  Institute  —  will  train  120  top  management  police 
administrators  (eight  one  week  seminars  —  fifteen  attendees  per  seminar).  Empha- 
sis will  be  on  supervised  study  of  contemporary  police  management  problems,  de- 
signed to  develop  the  use  of  established  management  practices. 

3.  The  Planning  and  Research  Institute  —  will  create  the  capability  to  evaluate  and 
develop  training  programs  as  well  as  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  solution 
of  current  policing  problems. 

This  project  will  provide  the  Massachusetts  portion  of  the  funding  required  for  the 
N.E.I.L.E.M.  program.  Additional  sources  of  support  for  the  Institute  will  include  L.E.A.A. 
discretionary  funds  and  block  grant  allocations  made  by  the  other  States  in  the  region. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 
It  is  expected  that: 

1.  Command  Training  Institute  —  each  of  330  police  command  personnel  will  re- 
ceive a  three  week  training  course.  A  total  of  990  man-weeks  of  training  will  be 
provided  in  10-three  week  sessions, 

2.  Management  Training  Institute  —  120  police  administrators  will  complete  a  one 
week  management  training  program  (8  one  week  sessions  with  15  attendees  each), 
and 

3.  Planning  and  Research  Institute  —  training  programs  will  be  evaluated  and  a 
planning  and  research  program  will  be  developed. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  Massachusetts  police  officers  provided  training,  and 

2.  the  man-hours  of  training  provided. 

The  Committee  will  review  interim  and  final  reports. 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

In  1970  the  State  of  Maine  received  grants  totalling  $145,500  on  behalf  of 
N.E.I.L.E.M.  for  this  project.  LEAA  contributed  $72,750;  the  balance  ($72,750)  was  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Planning  Agencies  of  the  participating  State.  Massachusetts  contributed 
$20,000  under  Project  70-89  (Police  Command  Training  Institute).  With  1970  funds,  330 
police  command  personnel  were  trained.  In  addition,  60  chiefs  and  Deputy  Chiefs  received 
advanced  management  training. 


Project  Number:  71-49 

Project  Title:    Management  Training  for  State  Police 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Public  Safety 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $25,000 

State  Contribution:  $8,333 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $33,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $15,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  increase  the  level  of  management  skills  among  super- 
visory personnel  of  the  Division  of  State  Police,  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Specifically, 
the  project  will  include  curriculum  design  for  in-service  management  training,  provision  of 
such  training  to  State  Police  supervisors,  and  reproduction  of  the  most  successful  course 
materials  for  later  use  by  interested  police  agencies. 

II.  Description 

The  Division  of  State  Police,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  utilizing  1970  funds  under 
Project  70-97  and  this  allocation,  will  employ  a  training  consultant  to  assist  it  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  in-service  training  curriculum  in  management  skills  for  supervisors.  The  program 
will  include  lecture  and  group  discussion  sessions  concerning  various  management  skills 
found  to  be  important  to  State  Police  supervisory  personnel.  These  sessions  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  both  consultant  specialists  and  State  Police  personnel. 

Through  interviews,  the  consultant  will  seek  to  identify  the  current  level  of  manage- 
ment skills  among  State  Police  supervisory  personnel,  so  that  an  assessment  of  skill  changes 
resulting  from  the  training  program  can  be  made.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  men  to 
receive  this  training,  the  initial  group  will  be  considered  a  test  group.  The  initial  evaluation 
of  the  test  group  training  sessions  will  provide  the  basis  on  which  selected  lectures  will  be 
video-taped  at  subsequent  sessions  and  made  available  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Each  consulting  lecturer  and  State  Police  instructor  will  prepare  detailed  class  notes  and  a 
discussion  guide  which  can  be  utilized  with  the  video-taped  lectures. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Implement  State  Police  In-Service  Management  Training  (completing  Project  70-97) 
and  provide  training  to  50  management  personnel,  and  180  supervisory  personnel  each  year. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  of  supervisors  receiving  management  training, 

2.  the  man-hours  of  training  provided, 

3.  the  level  of  skill  attained  by  those  supervisors  taking  the  course,  and 

4.  the  extent  to  which  materials  are  reproduced  for  use  by  other  police  agencies. 

The  project  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  and  the  management 
consultant  utilized  to  develop  the  curriculum.  A  comprehensive  test  of  management  skills 
will  be  developed  by  the  training  consultant  and  administered  to  those  supervisors  taking 
the  course.  The  same  test  will  be  administered  after  the  training  is  completed  to  assess  the 
change  in  management  skill  levels  among  the  trainees.  The  post-test  will  also  measure  train- 
ing recipient  attitudes  toward  course  design,  content,  presentation,  and  materials.  The  Com- 
mittee will  conduct  on-site  visits  and  review  course  materials,  video-tapes,  and  interim  and  fi- 
nal reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

$40,000  of  1970  and  1971  advance  funds  have  been  awarded  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  to  undertake  State  Police  Management.  The  consultant  has  been  hired,  a  basic 
curriculum  has  been  prepared,  and  the  consultant  is  in  the  process  of  analyzing  State  Police 
needs  as  a  basis  for  refinement  of  the  curriculum. 

Project  Number  71-50 

Project  Title:    Training  and  Reference  Materials 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:  State  Criminal  Justice  Agencies,  Cities,  Towns,  Regional 

Groupings  and  Counties 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $100,000 
State/Local  Contribution:  $33,333 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $133,333  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $80,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75  %  -25  % 

I.   Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to: 

1.    develop  training  materials,  utilizing  a  variety  of  training  and  learning  tools  — 
texts,  video-tapes  and  slides; 
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2.  develop  and  distribute  reference  materials;  and 

3.  develop  handbooks  to  assist  criminal  justice  agency  and  related  personnel  in  mak- 
ing discretionary  decisions. 

II.   Description 

This  project  consists  of  three  components:  (1)  development  of  training  materials,  (2) 
development  and/or  distribution  of  reference  materials,  such  as  Training  Keys,  Legal  Points 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Reporter,  and  (3)  preparation  and  distribution  of  handbooks.  A  de- 
scription of  each  of  these  components  is  set  forth  below. 

Training  materials  for  criminal  justice  agencies  will  be  produced  by  a  grantee  through  a 
process  which  provides  for  review  of  present  training  materials  and  techniques,  identification 
of  those  techniques  presently  utilized  that  are  effective,  as  well  as  those  techniques  not  pres- 
ently utilized  in  agency  training  which  are  applicable.  New  techniques  developed  (or  existing 
techniques  adapted)  will  be  applied  to  a  series  of  specific  agency  problems  for  which  training 
materials  are  needed.  Examples  of  training  techniques  which  may  be  utilized  include  text- 
books, programmed  learning  texts,  video-tapes,  film  strips,  and  slide  presentations.  Material 
development  will  focus  on  a  limited  number  of  agency  tasks  or  issues  for  which  training  is 
needed  by  a  large  number  of  similar  agencies,  offices  or  personnel  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  grantee  will  develop  training  materials  in  the  following  manner: 

1 .  prepare  an  analysis  of  those  agency  tasks  for  which  training  materials  are  needed, 

2.  select  those  tasks  for  which  training  materials  will  be  prepared, 

3.  review,  critique,  and  select  materials  and  techniques  suitable  for  utilization  or 
adaptation, 

4.  design  materials  for  the  remaining  untreated  topics, 

5.  conduct  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  materials  and  techniques  and  revise  where 
appropriate,  and 

6.  prepare  sufficient  numbers  of  the  materials  so  that  distribution  can  be  made  to  all 
personnel  to  be  trained  by  the  grantee  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  project  director  will  be  chosen  from  existing  agency  personnel  and  have  experience 
in  the  preparation  or  use  of  training  materials.  The  project  will  be  performed  by  a  qualified 
professional  or  consultant  working  with  the  project  director  and  other  department  personnel. 
A  consultant  must:  (1)  have  successfully  developed  comparable  training  materials,  (2)  have 
practical  experience  or  knowledge  in  the  area  the  training  program  concerns,  and  (3)  assign 
capable  and  experienced  personnel  to  the  project. 

Provided  the  police  training  materials  developed  under  Project  70-93  (Training  Materi- 
al Preparation)  are  suitable  for  use,  funds  may  be  used  for  their  reproduction  and  distribu- 
tion to  other  departments  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1970,  under  Project  70-94  (I.A.C.P.),  "Training  Keys"  were  made  available  to  all 
Massachusetts  police  officers  not  already  receiving  them.  This  provides  in-service  training 
materials  for  all  police  officers  as  an  interim  measure  until  the  Committee's  major  in-service 
and  recruit  training  project  are  developed  and  implemented.  As  a  condition  of  receipt  of  the 
1970  grant,  each  Department  agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  Keys  during  1971. 

In  addition  to  training  materials,  criminal  justice  personnel  need  reference  materials 
which  will  provide  a  source  of  continuing  education  and  accessible  information.  Therefore, 
in  1971  the  Committee  will  make  available  to  all  Massachusetts  police  officers  not  now  re- 
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ceiving  them  "Legal  Points",  a  publication  of  the  I.A.C.P.  explaining  to  officers  legal  deci- 
sions and  constraints  affecting  their  duties.  Letters  offering  "Legal  Points"  will  be  sent  to  all 
police  departments  in  Massachusetts.  Each  agency  wishing  to  receive  "Legal  Points"  will 
submit  a  request  to  the  Governor's  Committee  including:  the  name  of  each  recipient,  the  to- 
tal number  of  recipients,  and  the  willingness  of  the  department  to  subscribe  to  the  publica- 
tion the  following  year. 

Similarly,  recognizing  the  educational  and  reference  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts 
judiciary,  the  Committee  will  make  available  the  "Criminal  Law  Reporter"  for  one  year. 
Letters  offering  the  "Reporter"  to  the  judiciary  will  be  sent  to  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  the  Superior  Court,  the  District  Courts  and  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court.  Each  Chief  Justice  will  be  asked  to  submit  a  request  to  the  Governor's  Committee 
indicating  the  name  of  the  justices  interested  in  the  publication,  the  total  number  of  recipi- 
ents, and  the  willingness  of  the  courts  to  subscribe  to  the  "Criminal  Law  Reporter"  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  addition,  this  project  will  support  the  updating,  publication  and  distribution  of  a 
handbook  for  police  officers  in  Massachusetts  entitled  "Enforcing  the  Criminal  Law".  The 
handbook  will  outline  the  law  and  policy  involved  in  such  issues  as  arrest,  search  and  sei- 
zure, and  procedures  after  arrest.  The  handbook  will  be  developed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Finally,  this  project  will  support  the  updating,  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  handbooks  developed  under  Projects  70-57  (Referral  Handbooks)  and  70-72  (Drug 
Training  Manual)  which  will  serve  as  guides  to  services  and  resources  available  outside  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  for  youthful  or  adult  offenders. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will: 

1.  continue  and  coordinate  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  training  materials 
being  developed  under  Project  70-93, 

2.  provide  I.A.C.P.  "Legal  Points"  to  10,000-12,000  police  officers, 

3.  provide  the  "Criminal  Law  Reporter"  to  approximately  200  district,  Superior  and 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justices, 

4.  prepare  and  distribute  two  referral  handbooks,  and 

5.  prepare  and  disseminate  to  12,000-15,000  police  officers  an  "Enforcing  the  Crimi- 
nal Law"  handbook. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  in  the  case  of  the  development  of  training  materials  are 
expected  to  include: 

1.  the  extent  to  which  the  content  of  the  training  materials  reflects  actual  agency 
tasks  and  issues  (such  as  the  exercise  of  discretion)  that  are  of  priority  concern  to 
agency  administrators  and  the  communities  served; 

2.  the  extent  to  which  the  materials  incorporate  or  permit  a  non-lecture  presentation, 
e.g.  teaching  techniques  such  as  role  playing,  case  method,  and  game  simulation; 

3.  the  number  and  diversity  of  training  techniques  identified  and  considered; 

4.  the  quality  and  selectiveness  of  the  materials;  and 

5.  the  number  of  personnel  trained  utilizing  the  materials  developed. 
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In  the  case  of  reference  materials,  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  increase  in  the  number  of  personnel  receiving  and  using  "Legal  Points,"  the 
"Criminal  Law  Reporter,"  and  like  materials;  and 

2.  the  utility  of  these  published  materials  to  the  users. 

For  the  development  of  handbooks,  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  in- 
clude: 

1.  the  number  of  personnel  who  utilize  the  handbooks; 

2.  the  usefulness  of  the  handbooks  to  the  personnel  for  whom  they  are  designed; 

3.  the  accessibility  of  the  information  contained  in  the  handbooks,  including  such 
factors  as  the  quality  and  clarity  of  handbook  organization,  the  index  and  cross 
references ; 

4.  the  completeness  and  clarity  of  the  descriptions  included  in  the  handbooks;  and 

5.  the  ease  with  which  the  handbooks  can  be  kept  up-to-date. 

Evaluation  by  the  Committee  will  be  based  upon  review  of  the  materials  and  interim 
and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Support  will  be  provided  to  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Law  Enforcement  hand- 
book; to  1970  grantees  for  continuation  of  Projects  70-57  and/or  70-72,  where  appropriate; 
to  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial,  Superior,  District,  and  Boston  Municipal 
Courts  for  the  "Criminal  Law  Reporter" ;  and  to  all  qualifying  police  departments  for  "Legal 
Points". 

Further  grantees  for  training  material  preparation  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
Committee's  general  criteria  and  the  following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project: 
commitment  by  the  applicant  to  the  development  and  use  of  quality  materials  of  priority 
concern,  and  demonstrated  availability  of  the  expertise  and  resources  necessary  to  the  proj- 
ect. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

An  award  of  $9,927  has  been  made  under  Project  70-57  (Referral  Handbooks)  to  the 
City  of  Boston  for  the  development  of  a  looseleaf  manual  for  police,  probation,  parole, 
school,  and/or  social  service  agency  personnel,  containing  information  regarding  community 
referral  resources.  An  allocation  of  $50,000  has  been  made  under  Project  70-72  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney  General,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  used  to  develop  a  referral 
manual  for  the  use  of  police  officers  in  referring  drug  dependent  individuals  to  community 
resources.  An  award  of  $25,000  has  been  made  to  the  City  of  Medford  under  Project  70-93 
(Training  Material  Preparation)  to  prepare  innovative  police  training  materials.  Approxi- 
mately $20,000  in  funds  is  being  utilized  to  provide  I.A.C.P.  "Training  Keys"  to  10,337  po- 
lice officers  in  1 40  police  departments  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Project  Number  71-51 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Law  Enforcement  Education  Master  Plan 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $28,480 

State  Contribution:   $9,493 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:  557,973  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  —  1 970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%  -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide  a  coherent  higher  education  program  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  which  serves  the  needs  of  pre-service  and  in-service  students.  Prob- 
lems such  as  curriculum  design,  transferability  of  credits,  and  waiver  of  required  courses  will 
be  examined  and  resolved  within  the  new,  often  conflicting  structures  of  regional  community 
colleges,  State  colleges,  and  private  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  to  be  achieved  by  pro- 
viding the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education  with  the  resources  necessary  to  design 
and  implement  a  coordinated  associate,  baccalaureate,  and  graduate  degree  program  for  law 
enforcement  personnel. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  permit  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  conjunction 
with  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Police  Higher  Education,  to  examine  the  higher  education 
needs  of  law  enforcement  personnel;  inventory  the  curricula  of  the  various  institutions  pres- 
ently engaged  in  law  enforcement  education;  determine  the  most  desirable  interfacing  curric- 
ula for  two  year,  four  year,  and  graduate  programs;  and  design  and  implement  such  curric- 
ula for  the  State's  system  of  higher  education. 

In  addressing  itself  to  the  task  of  providing  guidelines  setting  forth  recommended  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  the  development  of  law  enforcement  degree  programs  in  the  State-sup- 
ported colleges,  the  initial  efforts  of  the  Board  will  involve  determining  which  programs 
should  be  given  immediate  attention.  This  effort,  in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges,  will  result  in  the  development  of  curriculum  guide- 
lines for  associate  degree  programs  in  law  enforcement  in  the  community  colleges. 

Having  initially  addressed  itself  to  the  associate  degree  programs,  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  will  then  develop  a  recommended  curriculum  for  a  baccalaureate  program  in  law 
enforcement  in  the  State  colleges  as  part  of  a  State  master  plan  for  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion. This  program  will  be  broad  to  meet  the  variety  of  law  enforcement  needs  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  it  will  attempt  to  insure  maximum  transferability  between  the  two-year  and  four- 
year  programs. 

Questions  which  will  be  considered  during  the  design  phase  of  the  State  master  plan, 
and  its  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  components,  should  include  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  degree  programs  in  two  and  four  year  colleges?  Spe- 
cifically, what  distinctions  are  necessary  and/or  desirable  between  education  and 
training? 

2.  What  is  the  role  and  function  of  law  enforcement  in  today's  society  and  what  cur- 
ricula and  course  contents  most  adequately  support  this  role  and  function? 

3.  What  role  should  the  various  concerned  parties  play  in  the  design  phase(s)? 
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4.  To  what  extent  does  the  curricula  design  provide  for  future  alternatives  to  present 
police  functions  and  organizational  structures  such  as  those  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  Task  Force  Report:  The  Police? 

5.  How  can  the  curriculum  best  be  designed  to  accomodate  the  needs  of  both  pre- 
service  and  in-service  students? 

6.  To  what  extent  does  the  proposed  design  interfere  with  planned  or  existing  four 
year  criminal  justice  programs? 

7.  What  is  the  relevant  literature  and  experience  of  other  States  which  already  have 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Master  Plans? 

Throughout  the  design  phase  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  expected 
to  deal  realistically  with  the  issues  of:  professionalization,  academic  integrity,  financial  re- 
sources available  to  two  and  four  year  institutions,  as  well  as  the  obvious  need  for  the  facili- 
tation of  credit  transferability  and  degree  program  interfacing. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  over  a  two  year  period,  will  also  deal  with  other  prob- 
lems and  issues  related  to  criminal  justice  education.  The  timing  of  these  secondary  activities 
will  be  determined  in  a  work  plan.  Suggested  activities  are: 

1 .  a  study  of  interstate  pooling  of  criminal  justice  higher  education  resources, 

2.  a  survey  of  criminal  justice  higher  education  needs  which  will  include  the  agencies 
of  parole,  correction,  probation  and  youth  services, 

3.  a  survey  of  graduates  from  existing  police  education  programs  to  determine  subse- 
quent career  development, 

4.  a  study  of  higher  education  incentives  provided  to  criminal  justice  personnel,  and 

5.  the  development  of  a  technical  assistance  capability  for  criminal  justice  education 
programs. 

The  project  director  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  familiarity  and  experience  with  law 
enforcement  degree  programs  and  an  ability  to  deal  with  law  enforcement  personnel  and  col- 
lege administrators.  Further,  knowledge  of  general  criminal  justice  degree  programs  is  desir- 
able. There  will  be  an  advisory  committee  to  the  project  with  representatives  of:  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  (both  command  level  and  patrolmen),  faculty  and  administrators  from  both 
two  and  four  year  colleges,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  community 
representation. 


III.   Estimated  Accomplishments 

1.  The  publication  of  a  comprehensive  law  enforcement  master  plan,  according  to 
the  following  time-table: 

(1)  The  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  programs  and  curricula  by  June, 
1972,  and 

(2)  the  integration  and  publication  of  all  secondary  components  by  June, 
1973. 

2.  The  printing  of  200  copies  of  the  master  plan,  to  be  distributed  to  all  interested 
educational  institutions  and  law  enforcement  personnel  by  December,  1973. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  publication  of  a  comprehensive  report  covering  all  pertinent  aspects  of  needed 
curricula  development,  and 

2.  the  acceptability  of  the  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
criminal  justice  agencies,  and  participating  educational  institutions  as  evidenced 
by  the  written  endorsements  given  by  these  parties. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  a  review  of  the  plans  and  curricula,  and  interim  and  final  re- 
ports. These  reports  will  include  and  document  the  measures  of  accomplishment  listed  above. 
The  reports  should  also  include  an  assessment  of  the  project  team  performance  by  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 


Project  Number:  71-52 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Specialized  Skills 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   State  Criminal  Justice  Agencies,  Cities,  Towns,  Regional 

Groupings  and  Counties 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $175,000 
State/Local  Contribution:   $58,333 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 
Total  Project  Funding:   $233,333  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $45,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  selected  criminal  justice 
agencies  by  providing  personnel  with  specialized  skills. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  provide  criminal  justice  agencies  with  professionals  trained  in  a  disci- 
pline desired  by,  but  not  presently  available  to,  the  agency.  The  needed  specialized  skill  may 
be  in  any  professional  area  including,  but  not  limited  to,  behavioral  science,  communica- 
tions, data  handling,  management,  and  planning.  Use  of  the  professional  is  not  limited  to  the 
provision  of  direct  services.  The  applicant  may  use  the  added  resource  for  training,  as  the 
core  of  a  volunteer  program,  or  to  perform  any  other  function,  as  long  as  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  an  improved  criminal  justice  capability. 
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Appropriate  personnel  having  the  desired  specialized  skills  may  be  employed  as  full  or 
part-time  staff,  as  volunteers  or  on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  Any  such  personnel  will  have  ap- 
propriate experience  and  academic  training.  Generally  they  will  be  assigned  to  report  direct- 
ly to  the  chief  administrator  of  the  grantee  or  to  the  administrator  responsible  for  the  activity 
to  which  their  expertise  is  most  relevant. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will  provide  to  criminal  justice  agencies  10-12  individuals 
with  specialized  skills. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  and  types  of  new  skills  introduced, 

2.  the  number,  quality  and  impact  of  the  contributions  of  the  new  personnel, 

3.  the  number  and  types  of  operational  improvements  that  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  new  personnel,  and 

4.  the  number  and  types  of  new  personnel  retained  after  the  termination  of  federal 
funding. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  of  the  need  for  the  re- 
quested specialized  services  and  demonstration  of  the  ability  and  commitment  of  the  appli- 
cant agency  to  hire  the  professional  in  the  future  with  State  or  local  funds  if  the  project 
proves  successful. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

$76,600  of  1970  and  1971  advance  funds  have  been  awarded  under  Projects  70-101 
and  71-52  (Specialized  Skills)  to  Boston  ($48,000)  for  two  administrative  assistants  to  the 
Boston  Police  Department  and  one  for  the  Deer  Island  House  of  Correction;  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  District  Courts  ($13,600)  for  a  law  clerk;  and  the  Department  of  Correction 
($15,000)  for  an  administrative  assistant. 

Project  Number  71-53 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   District  Court  Prosecutors 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:    Cities  or  Counties  on  behalf  of  District  Attorneys'  Offices 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $250,000 

State  Contribution:  $  — 

Local  Contribution:  $83,333 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:   $333,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $21,500  1969;  $80,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 
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I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  provide  an  alternative  to  police  prosecution  in  se- 
lected district  courts  and  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  police  prosecutors  in  others. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  enable  district  attorneys'offices  to  initiate  or  continue  the  utilization  of 
assistant  district  attorneys  and  student  prosecutors  in  district  courts.  The  responsibility  of  the 
assistant  district  attorneys  will  be  to  undertake  on  a  full-time  basis,  the  investigation,  prepa- 
ration, and  prosecution  of  selected  criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts,  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sion of  advice  and  assistance  to  police  prosecutors.  The  staff  for  these  projects  will  consist  of 
attorneys  qualified  by  academic  training  and  experience  in  the  preparation  and  prosecution 
of  criminal  cases. 

In  the  case  of  student  prosecutor  programs,  third  year  law  students  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  will  prepare  evidence  and  conduct  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanor 
cases  in  district  courts.  Supervision  will  be  provided  by  an  assistant  district  attorney,  special 
assistant,  or  legal  assistant.  It  will  be  part  of  his  function  to  assign  cases  as  well  as  to  provide 
guidance  to  the  student  prosecutors.  Actual  prosecution  will  be  supplemented  by  seminars, 
course  work  and  discussions.  This  aspect  of  the  project,  including  curriculum  development 
and  selection  of  student  participants,  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  participating  law 
school. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will: 

1.  provide  18-22  assistant  district  attorneys,  special  assistants,  or  legal  assistants  at 
the  district  court  level, 

2.  continue  three  student  prosecutor  programs, 

3.  assist  40-50  police  prosecutors,  and 

4.  provide  80-100  student  prosecutors  for  selected  district  courts  of  Suffolk,  Middle- 
sex and  Norfolk  Counties. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  for  the  project  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  number  and  types  of  cases  handled  by  the  assistant  district  attorneys, 

2.  the  number  and  types  of  cases  where  legal  assistance  is  provided  to  police  prosecu- 
tors, and 

3.  the  number  of  students  participating  in  student  prosecutor  programs  and  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  cases  they  prosecute. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  a  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstration  of  a  high  degree  of  coop- 
eration and  support  for  this  project  among  the  participating  parties;  documentation  of  a  case- 
load of  sufficient  size  to  merit  a  project  of  this  kind;  and  demonstration  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  district  court  justice  to  undertake  this  project. 
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VI.   Past  Progress 

A  total  of  $21,500  has  been  awarded  under  Project  69-21  (District  Court  Prosecutors) 
and  69-22  (Student  Prosecutors)  to  two  District  Attorneys'  Offices.  The  Assistant  District 
Attorney  retained  by  the  Northern  District  District  Attorney  under  Project  69-21  prosecuted 
or  advised  in  1200  cases  in  the  Third  District  Court  of  Eastern  Middlesex.  Under  project 
69-22,  sixty  law  students  prosecuted  about  six  hundred  cases  in  the  district  courts  of  Suffolk 
and  Middlesex  Counties. 

Four  District  Attorneys'  Offices  have  received  $83,075  under  Projects  70-103A  (Dis- 
trict Court  Prosecutors)  and  70-103B  (Student  Prosecutors).  The  City  of  Worcester,  and 
Middlesex  and  Suffolk  Counties  have  begun  interviewing  prospective  Assistant  District  At- 
torneys and  preparing  a  course  of  instruction  for  police  prosecutors  under  project  70- 103 A. 
In  addition,  Norfolk,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk  Counties  received  funds  for  student  prosecutor 
programs  under  Project  70-103B. 


Project  Number  71-54 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Project  Title:   Civil  Service  Improvements 

Project  Duration:    One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Division  of  Civil  Service 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $50,000 

State  Contribution:   $16,666 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $66,666  191  \ 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $8,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to: 

1.  identify  and  analyze  existing  civil  service  constraints  which  affect  the  ability  of 
Massachusetts  police  agencies  to  recruit  and  select  personnel  with  needed  skills 
and  backgrounds, 

2.  develop  specific  recommendations  for  overcoming  these  constraints,  and 

3.  plan  for  implementation  of  the  recommendations. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  analyze  one  aspect  of  the  civil  service  system,  the  recruit  and  selection 
aspect,  as  it  relates  to  local  police  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
appointment  as  a  police  officer,  one  must  now  meet  certain  physical  standards  and  take  and 
pass  an  examination  given  by  the  Division  of  Civil  Service.  This  intelligence  examination  has 
a  passing  score  established  at  a  level  of  seventy.  Added  to  this  score  are  other  factors,  includ- 
ing veterans  preference,  which  determine  an  applicant's  position  on  a  Civil  Service  list.  The 
list  of  ranked  eligible  appointees  is  then  given  to  local  police  agencies.  After  an  interview 
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process,  individuals  are  selected  by  the  appointing  authority  (either  the  Chief  of  Police, 
mayor  or  selectmen)  based  upon  rank  on  the  Civil  Service  list  and  the  interview,  and  are 
provisionally  appointed  to  the  force.  Within  a  specified  period  of  time,  appointees  are  re- 
quired to  undergo  recruit  training.  The  mandatory  minimum  training  period  is  prescribed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  training  program,  the 
trainees  are  rated  on  the  basis  of  their  performance.  After  the  rating,  permanent  appoint- 
ment is  decided  upon.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  groups  (in  a  court  test  case)  that  this  sys- 
tem is  on  its  face  discriminatory. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  assess  present  civil  service  recruit  and  selection  proce- 
dures and  to  institute  improvements,  where  necessary,  to  insure  that  the  best  and  fairest  re- 
cruitment and  selection  system  is  utilized.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  analysis  of  civil  ser- 
vice laws  and  regulations,  the  selection  interview  process,  the  examination  of  police,  the 
past  performance  of  officers,  the  relationship  of  performance  to  examination  results,  the  rela- 
tionship of  performance  in  training  to  examination  results,  the  effect  on  minority  recruit- 
ment, and  the  effect  on  quality  of  personnel. 

Once  the  analysis  is  completed,  a  set  of  alternative  approaches  to  improvement  of  the 
existing  system  will  be  explored.  These  approaches  may  include  changes  in  the  examination, 
different  recruitment  techniques,  standardized  training  and/or  performance  evaluation  crite- 
ria, a  determination  of  specialized  skills  needed  by  departments  and  separate  categorization 
of  these  skills  in  terms  of  job  classification.  These  approaches  will  be  analyzed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Director  of  Civil  Service,  and  the  Police  Advisory  Committee;  and 
recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  proper  agencies  to  implement  the  approaches  that  are 
adopted. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  this  project  will: 

1 .  assess  constraints  on  recruitment  and  selection  of  needed  types  of  police  person- 
nel, 

2.  develop  alternative  approaches  to  overcome  constraints,  and 

3.  recommend  implementation  of  several  specific  approaches. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  the  number  and  types  of  constraints  identified  and  analyzed,  and 

2.  the  feasibility  and  potential  value  of  the  changes  recommended. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  a  review  of  the  completed  analysis,  recommendations, 
and  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

$8,000  in  1970  funds  have  been  allocated  to  Project  70-104  (Civil  Service  Analysis) 
for  the  analysis  and  improvement  of  the  civil  service  structure. 
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Project  Number  71-55 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   State  Police  Selection  and  Performance  Analysis 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Public  Safety 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $25,000 

State  Contribution:   $8,333 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $33,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $  —  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  develop  for  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  a 
Forced-Choice  Performance  Report  System  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  State  Police  offi- 
cers; to  implement  the  system  developed;  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  implementation. 

II.  Description 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  an  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  performance 
rating  system  that  is  utilized  in  evaluating  the  success  of  their  personnel  in  on-the-job  per- 
formance. The  Department  has  reviewed  the  many  different  types  of  performance  evaluation 
systems  that  have  been  developed  and  has  decided  that  it  is  desirable  to  implement  a  Forced- 
Choice  Performance  Report  System.  It  is  felt  that  this  type  of  system  will  be  the  most  effec- 
tive and  fairest  method  of  evaluating  personnel  performance. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  such  a  system  to  specifically  tailor  the  evaluation 
methodology  to  the  State  Police.  This  project  will  provide  consultant  assistance  to  the  State 
Police  in  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  a  Forced-Choice  Performance  System. 
Specifically,  consultant  assistance  will  provide  the  following: 

1.    Statement  Development 

The  first  requirement  in  Forced-Choice  Performance  Report  creation  is  the  devel- 
opment of  performance  —  specific  statements  to  be  analyzed  and  retained  or  dis- 
carded in  the  final  form.  A  letter  will  be  written  to  all  Patrolmen  and  Officers  ad- 
vising them  that  a  new  procedure  is  contemplated  and  that  their  cooperation  is 
necessary  in  its  development.  Each  person  receiving  the  letter  will  be  asked  to  do 
the  following: 

* 

Patrolmen  will  be  requested  to  submit  an  essay  describing  the  most  effective 
Patrolman  they  have  ever  known.  To  be  included  in  the  essay  are  those  specific 
details  of  that  Patrolman's  behavior  which,  in  their  opinion,  made  him  unusual. 

Patrolmen  will  also  be  requested  to  submit  an  essay  on  the  most  effective 
Officer  they  have  ever  served  under  or  known.  Again,  this  essay  should  include 
specific  details  on  the  Officer's  behavior  which  made  him  most  effective.  On  both 
of  the  above  requirements,  respondents  may  have  the  option  of  submitting  their 
descriptions  in  paragraph  form  or  in  the  form  of  a  listing  of  positive  statements 
describing  the  persons  they  have  selected. 
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Officers  will  be  requested  to  submit  an  essay  in  the  same  form  which  de- 
scribes the  most  outstanding  Patrolman  they  have  known  —  preferably,  but  not 
necessarily,  one  who  has  served  under  their  command. 

Officers  will  also  be  requested  to  submit  an  essay  which  describes  the  most 
effective  Officer  they  have  ever  served  under  or  known,  and,  again,  with  a  full  and 
detailed  description  of  that  behavior  which  made  him  so.  As  with  Patrolmen,  Offi- 
cers may  have  the  option  of  submitting  their  materials  in  paragraph  or  listing 
form.  Both  Patrolmen  and  Officers  will  be  instructed  not  to  consult  with  others  on 
their  material,  but  to  prepare  their  materials  on  their  own. 

The  product  of  this  procedure  will  be  a  pool  of  positively-worded,  short 
phrases  written  in  the  Patrolmen's  and  Officers'  own  language  which  describes  out- 
standing performance  behavior  at  both  levels  and  which  will  be  used  as  trial 
checklists  for  subsequent  steps  and  analysis. 

2.  Administering  and  Obtaining  Ratings  on  Trial  Checklists 

Upon  completion,  a  Patrolman  Description  trial  checklist  will  be  presented  to  a 
select  group  of  Officers  and  Patrolmen.  Each  descriptive  phrase  on  the  checklist 
will  have  with  it  a  five-point  rating  scale  from  "1  —  Fits  Poorly"  to  "5  —  Fits 
Well".  Each  Officer  and  Patrolman  will  be  given  two  copies  of  the  list  and  asked, 
on  one,  to  rate  the  most  effective  Patrolman  he  has  ever  known  or  supervised.  On 
the  other,  he  will  be  asked  to  rate  the  least  effective  Patrolman  he  has  ever  known 
or  supervised.  An  Officer  Description  checklist,  if  necessary,  will  also  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  a  select  group  of  Officers.  Using  two  copies  of  the  form,  these 
Officers  will  be  asked  to  rate  on  the  1-5  scale  the  most  effective  and  least  effective 
Officer  whom  they  have  ever  known.  This  procedure  will  provide  a  basis  for  deriv- 
ing "discrimination  indices"  for  each  checklist  phrase.  (The  discrimination  index 
of  a  statement  is  the  degree  to  which  it  describes  only  effective  or  ineffective  Pa- 
trolmen or  Officers.) 

3.  Statement  Categorization 

Using  the  ratings  developed  on  each  checklist,  the  procedure  next  includes  the 
determination  of  underlying  categories  of  the  statements  in  the  checklists.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  statistical  techniques  known  as  factor  or  cluster 
analysis,  and  the  project  is  an  identification  of  the  basic  dimensions  of  Patrolman 
and  Officer  performance.  This  identification  of  basic  dimensions  has  implications 
in  terms  of  possible  alternate  scoring  methods;  that  is,  subscores  on  individual  per- 
formance components  in  addition  to  total  score  on  total  performance. 

4.  Final  Form  Construction 

Upon  completion  of  the  statement  categorization  phase,  a  final  rating  scale  will  be 
constructed.  Blocks  of  four  statements  each  will  be  prepared.  Using  the  discrimi- 
nation index  previously  described,  the  blocks  will  be  structured  so  as  to  include 
two  phrases  which  discriminate  on  performance  and  two  phrases  which  do  not.  A 
scoring  system  will  then  be  developed. 

5.  Validation  of  the  Final  Form 

The  final  Forced-Choiced  Performance  Report  System  will  be  validated  by  using 
the  Form  to  gather  ratings  on  current  personnel  to  determine  if  high  scores  tend  to 
be  obtained  by  the  best  current  personnel  and  low  scores  tend  to  be  obtained  by 
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the  worst  of  the  current  personnel.  Scores  achieved  on  the  final  form  will  be  corre- 
lated with  other  evaluations  —  supervisory  and  possibly  peer  —  to  determine 
their  relationship. 

6.     Final  Products 

In  addition  to  the  Final  Forms  and  Scoring  Keys,  a  report  will  be  prepared  which 
will  include  the  following: 

—  A  description  of  the  methodology; 

—  Instructions  for  interpreting  final  form  scores; 

—  A  comparison  of  scores  across  districts; 

—  A  comparison  of  scores  across  seniority  groups; 

—  Statements  of  reliability  of  the  material. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

A  performance  evaluation  system  will  be  developed  and  tested. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  Planning  and  Development  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  will  assess  the 
adequacy  of  the  Performance  Report  System  in  meeting  the  performance  evaluation  needs  of 
the  Department.  The  project  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
on-site  visits  and  a  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

This  is  a  new  project. 

Project  Number  71-56 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Emergency  Communications 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $25,000 

State  Contribution:   $8,333 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution:   (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:   $33,333  1911 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —  1969;  $100,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -25% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  define  and  analyze  emergency  communication  inter- 
faces among  law  enforcement  and  decision-level  State  Agencies.  The  project  will  recommend 
an  approach  (or  alternative  approaches,  if  applicable)  which  will  enable  law  enforcement 
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agencies  to  communicate  with  one  another  during  emergencies.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  communications  which  are  needed  to  identify  and  prevent  disorder  situations  and 
which  are  needed  for  more  limited  mutual  aid  situations  (e.g.  hot  pursuit). 

II.  Description 

This  project  is  one  component  of  an  integrated  analysis  and  design  of  improved  com- 
munications for  police  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth.  Other  related  projects  include  Munic- 
ipal Police  Radio  (70-109),  State  Police  Communications  System  (70-111),  Frequency 
Management  (71-62),  and  Communications  Equipment  (70-112  and  71-61).  These  projects 
will  define  local,  regional,  and  State  systems;  investigate  the  problems  associated  with  exist- 
ing systems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems  in  major  metropolitan  areas;  propose  an 
optimum  system  concept,  including  recommended  changes  in  network  configurations  and 
frequency  allocations;  and  prepare  specifications  and  requests  for  proposals  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  which  will  be  necessary  to  establish  an  integrated  system  meeting  both  day-to- 
day operational  and  emergency  communications  needs.  At  the  completion  of  the  planning 
and  design  phase,  communications  equipment  meeting  priority  needs  will  be  funded  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  application.  Funding  will  be  limited  to  equipment  which  meets  the  spe- 
cifications defined  in  the  planning  and  design  stages.  The  projects  will  all  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  Communications  Planning  Board  appointed  by  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Emergency  Communications  component  will  analyze  the  communication  needs  of 
agencies  normally  expected  to  respond  to  civil  disturbances  in  major  urban  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  determine  the  kinds  of  communications  needed  to  respond  to  certain  other  kinds 
of  emergencies  such  as  hot  pursuit.  Based  on  this  analysis,  the  project  will  develop  alterna- 
tive concepts  for  providing  emergency  communications  capabilities,  evaluate  these  concepts, 
and  formulate  recommendations.  These  recommendations  will  provide  guidance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  final  specifications  for  projects  70-109  and  70-1 1 1. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

A  report  documenting  the  law  enforcement  emergency  communications  analysis  and 
recommendations,  including  an  emergency  communications  concept  to  be  integrated  with 
Projects  70-109  (Municipal  Police  Radio)  and  70-1 1 1  (State  Police  Communication  System) 
in  preparing  specifications  for  an  integrated  Statewide  communications  systems. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  for  the  combined  projects  are  expected  to 
include: 

1.  that  portion  of  police  agencies'  response  time  which  can  be  attributed  to  their 
communications  systems, 

2.  the  ability  of  police  agencies  to  communicate  when  coordinated  action  is  neces- 
sary, 

3.  the  ability  of  police  communications  systems  to  respond  to  sudden  increases  in 
message  traffic  during  emergencies  (e.g.,  civil  disturbances,  natural  disasters), 

4.  the  ability  of  police  communications  systems  to  accommodate  potential  growth  in 
message  traffic  in  the  future  due  to  increased  deployment  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sources, 

5.  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  accommodate  future  technology  trends, 
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6.  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  provide  adequate  radio  coverage  over  the  intended 
geographical  area  without  interfering  with  other  systems, 

7.  the  susceptibility  of  the  systems  to  monitoring,  deception  jamming,  physical  dam- 
age, and  electronic  failure,  and 

8.  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  existing  systems  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Evaluation  will  be  conducted  by  the  Communications  Planning  Board. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  1970  discretionary  grant  of  $100,000  has  been  awarded  to  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee to  initiate  this  project.  The  Communications  Planning  Board  has  been  appointed.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  persons  technically  proficient  in  communications,  project  manage- 
ment, and  police  science.  The  consultants  selected  by  the  grantees  have  submitted  to  the 
Board  work  plans  for  their  specific  projects.  The  Board  is  reviewing  these  plans  for  sub- 
stance and  procedure  and  will  establish  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor's  Committee  staff, 
an  overall  work  plan  for  the  projects  in  order  to  keep  overlapping  analysis  to  a  minimum 
and  to  insure  that  all  necessary  aspects  of  the  study  are  completed.  This  will  include  estab- 
lishment of  periodic  review  points  at  which  time  the  consultants  will  present  reports  on  com- 
pleted work. 


Project  Number:  71-57 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   State  Information  Systems  Planning 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Correction,  Parole  Board,  Office  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Probation 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $75,000 

State  Contribution:   $25,000 

Local  Contribution:   $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $100,000  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $100,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  information  needs  of 
Massachusetts  correctional  agencies,  design  a  system  which  will  enable  these  agencies  to 
obtain  the  information  needed  for  effective  rehabilitation  of  offenders,  take  steps  to  meet  the 
immediate  information  processing  needs  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  and 
analyze  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  adapting  Massachusetts  records  to  the  project 
SEARCH  system. 
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II.   Description 

This  project  will  provide,  through  the  continuation  and  completion  of  Project  70-117 
(Analysis  of  Correctional  Information  Needs),  for  an  examination  of  the  role  and  functions 
of  the  primary  correctional  agencies  (the  Department  of  Correction,  the  Parole  Board,  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  Department  of  Youth  Services,  and  the  county 
correctional  agencies)  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  agency  management.  It 
will  also  review  their  relationships  with  each  other  and  with  such  supporting  agencies  as  the 
Departments  of  Mental  Health,  Public  Health,  Welfare,  Rehabilitation,  and  Education.  In 
addition,  the  analysis  will  examine  the  interrelationship  of  correctional  information  needs 
with  the  courts,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  local  police  agencies,  District  Attorneys,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee. 

Secondly,  this  project  will,  after  analysis  of  the  role  and  functions  of  the  correctional 
agencies,  provide  for  determination  of  their  information  needs.  These  two  aspects  of  the 
analysis  will  be  undertaken  by  substantive  specialists  in  such  such  areas  as  correctional  pro- 
gramming and  evaluative  research.  Priority  will  be  placed  upon  information  needs  directly 
related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  the  development  and  evaluation  of  programs. 
The  secondary  priority  will  be  on  information  needs  related  to  the  management  of  these 
agencies. 

Thirdly,  the  project  will  include  analysis  of  the  types  of  data  now  being  collected  by  the 
correctional  agencies  and  the  methods  of  collecting  that  data.  The  types  of  data  will  be  ex- 
amined against  the  types  of  data  it  is  determined  are  needed  as  the  result  of  the  second  stage 
of  the  project.  The  fourth  stage  will  involve  the  development  of  alternative  approaches  to  a 
new  data  collection  system.  The  approaches  will  then  be  rated  and  a  new  data  collection  sys- 
tem designed. 

The  project  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning 
Commission,  which  will  approve  the  work  plans  and  selection  of  consultants  to  assist  with 
the  project.  The  Commission  will  conduct  periodic  reviews  of  project  work  products  and 
give  direction  to  the  project  director  regarding  priorities  and  emphasis. 

The  second  part  of  the  project  will  provide  for  immediate  needs  in  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation  for  the  processing  of  information.  The  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation  now  has  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  Probation  Index,  which  pro- 
vides criminal  history  information  primarily  to  courts  and  police,  and  secondarily  to  correc- 
tional agencies.  The  project  will  support  improvements  in  the  existing  manual  system  for  re- 
trieval of  that  information  in  order  to  allow  the  Office  to  meet  current  demands.  The  project 
will  also  support  analysis  of  the  Probation  Index  System  with  respect  to  enabling  it  to  collect 
information  in  a  form  consistent  with  that  developed  by  Project  SEARCH,  a  national  crimi- 
nal history  retrieval  system.  In  analyzing  this  area,  the  Project  will  examine  the  needs  of 
both  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  and  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  in 
maintaining  files  of  criminal  histories,  and  the  possibility  of  developing  combined  storage  of 
information  on  criminal  histories  between  the  two  agencies.  This  part  of  the  project  will  also 
be  examined  for  its  consistency  with  the  process  of  designing  a  system  to  meet  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  all  correctional  agencies  described  under  Part  I.  This  aspect  of  the  project  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  and  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will: 

1 .  continue  and  complete  the  analysis  of  correctional  information  needs  begun  under 
Project  70-117; 

2.  meet  immediate  information  management  needs  of  the  Commissioner  of  Proba- 
tion; and 

3.  explore  the  applicability  of  Project  SEARCH  to  Massachusetts. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  of  the  first  objective  are  expected  to  include: 

1 .  determination  of  the  role  and  functions  of  the  various  correctional  agencies  and 
their  interrelationships; 

2.  the  extent  to  which  essential  information  needs  related  to  rehabilitation  of  offend- 
ers and  correctional  agency  management  are  identified; 

3.  the  completeness  and  quality  of  the  analysis  of  the  existing  methods  of  data  collec- 
tion and  the  types  of  data  now  collected;  and 

4.  the  comprehensiveness,  quality,  practicality,  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  system 
design  for  collection  and  use  of  required  information. 

Measures  of  accomplishment  for  the  second  objective  will  include: 

1.  the  extent  to  which  the  project  meets  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation; 

2.  the  consistency  of  the  project  with  the  process  of  designing  a  system  to  meet  the 
total  information  needs  of  all  the  correctional  agencies;  and 

3.  the  extent  to  which  the  project  assists  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 
to  utilize  the  information  system  developed  under  Project  SEARCH. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  will  consist  of  periodic  review  of  work  products  at  major 
achievement  points  established  in  the  work  plan,  e.g.  completion  of  the  determination  of 
agency  roles  and  functions,  and  completion  of  the  process  of  identifying  correctional  infor- 
mation needs.  The  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  and  the  Governor's  Committee 
will  undertake  the  evaluation. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

Project  69-50  (Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem —  Inventory  of  Criminal  Justice  Data)  produced  a  study  design  for  "documentation  of 
the  existing  criminal  justice  information  system  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts". 
This  document  will  serve  as  a  resource  for  development  of  Projects  70-117  (Analysis  of 
Correctional  Information  Needs)  and  71-57. 

The  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  has  been  established.  Under  the  auspices 
of  this  Commission,  a  group  of  liaison  and  interagency  planners  have  been  brought  together 
to  develop  an  approach  to  analysis  of  the  information  needs  of  the  major  State  correctional 
agencies  and  their  supportive  services.  This  analysis  of  information  needs  will  be  integrated 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  correctional  process  which  is  the  primary  mandate  of 
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the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission.  In  addition,  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning 
Commission  is  considering  the  specific  interim  needs  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  maintain  a  limited  filing  and  reference  system  on  most 
offenders  throughout  the  State.  Commission  staff  is  working  with  the  Governor's  Committee 
to  see  that  this  filing  system  continues  to  function  effectively  and  that  plans  for  its  automa- 
tion and  expansion  are  coordinated  with  plans  for  an  analysis  of  the  overall  information 
needs  of  the  corrections  agencies.  Two  applications  are  being  drawn  up  under  Project  70- 
117.  One  application  will  assist  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  other  will 
address  overall  evaluation  of  correctional  information  needs. 

Project  Number  71-58 

Project  Title:   Police  Information  Systems 

Project  Duration:   Six  Months  to  One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities,  Towns,  Regional  Groupings,  and  Counties 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $200,000 

State  Contribution:   $  — 

Local  Contribution:   $66,667 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $266,667  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $46,200  1969;  $55,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  and  implement  more  effective  and  efficient 
methods  of  creating,  preserving,  manipulating  and  disseminating  essential  information  re- 
quired for  police  operations,  in  order  to  improve  access  to  such  information  and  to  free  per- 
sonnel from  performing  clerical  functions. 

II.  Description 

This  project  will  support  the  development  and  implementation  of  both  computerized 
and  non-computerized  police  information  systems.  Among  the  possible  system  configurations 
are  the  police  segment  of  a  municipal  or  county  information  system  serving  all  agencies  with- 
in a  single  city  or  county;  a  dedicated  police  system  serving  a  single  police  department,  a  re- 
gional grouping  of  police  departments  or  all  police  departments  in  a  county;  or  police  use  of 
service  bureaus. 

New  projects  will  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  information  required  for  police 
to  effectively  perform  their  functions  and  the  determination  of  the  optimum  feasible  ap- 
proach to  providing  that  information  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  possible  alternatives.  Imple- 
mentation will  not  begin  until  this  system  design  is  approved  by  the  Governor's  Committee. 
It  is  expected  that  the  design  phase  of  these  projects  will  be  conducted  primarily  by  consul- 
tants. These  consultants  must  be  qualified  in  the  relevant  technical  skills  (e.g.  data  process- 
ing and  handling,  and  systems  analysis).  Consultants  should  not  represent  a  manufacturer  of 
equipment.  Staff  support  for  the  consultant  should  be  provided  by  personnel  currently  oper- 
ating the  department's  record  system. 

Support  also  will  be  provided  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  designs  already  com- 
pleted. This  may  include  continuation  or  implementation  of  project  designs  previously  fund- 
ed by  the  Committee,  or  implementation  or  adaptation  of  other  approved  designs. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  in  1971  this  project  will: 

1.  implement  non-computer-aided  police  data  systems  in  5-10  municipalities  and 
provide  follow-up  evaluation  and  system  effectiveness  monitoring,  and 

2.  begin  implementation  of  2-5  computer-aided  police  information  systems. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include  measures  of: 

1.  increased  accessibility  to  essential  information  by  administrators,  command  per- 
sonnel and  officers  in  the  field, 

2.  increased  exchange  of  information  within  and  among  participating  agencies, 

3.  improvements  in  operations  of  participating  agencies,  and 

4.  cost  effectiveness  of  the  systems. 

Evaluation  will  be  based  upon  on-site  visits  and  review  of  interim  and  final  reports. 
Consultants  developing  designs  should  include  in  their  final  report  means  to  evaluate  im- 
provements recommended,  including  but  not  limited  to,  quantitative  measures  of  the  types 
listed  above. 


V.    Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  demonstrated  need  for  the  type  of  analy- 
sis or  system  proposed;  demonstration  of  compatability  of  the  proposed  analysis  or  system 
with  planned  and  existing  related  systems;  demonstration  that  the  proposed  analysis  or  sys- 
tem is  likely  to  result  in  improved  performance  of  identified  criminal  justice  functions  and 
tasks;  demonstration  that  provision  will  be  made  for  necessary  specialized  training  of  exist- 
ing personnel  or  the  hiring  of  civilian  specialists;  and  documentation  that  applicants  for  im- 
plementation funding  will  provide  matching  in  the  form  of  a  cash  appropriation. 


VI.   Past  Progress 

Four  law  enforcement  agencies  received  a  total  of  $46,200  in  1969  funds  under  Project 
69-66  (data  Handling  and  Communications  Technical  Assistance)  for  the  analysis  and  devel- 
opment of  information  systems.  The  South  Metropolitan  District,  the  Barnstable  County 
Sheriffs  Office  and  the  Southeast  Regional  Planning  and  Economic  Development  District 
have  analyzed  what  type  of  law  enforcement  information  should  be  stored  and  shared  at  the 
regional  level.  In  Attleboro,  a  data  handling  system  has  been  implemented.  The  Springfield 
Police  Department  is  analyzing  its  information  needs  and  systems. 

A  total  of  $97,399  of  1970  funds  has  been  awarded  to  six  agencies  under  Project  70- 
115  (Police  Data  Handling).  Barnstable  County  and  Quincy  (South  Metropolitan)  have  re- 
ceived continued  funding  in  support  of  analysis  and  implementation  phases.  Four  other 
communities  (Chelsea,  Everett,  Medford,  and  Newton)  have  received  funds  for  the  analysis 
of  their  data-processing  needs  and  the  development  of  needed  improvements. 
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Project  Number:  71-59 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Project  Title:   Police  Teletype  Terminals 
Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Cities  and  Towns  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Teletype- 
Writer  Regulations 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $110,000 
State  Contribution:    — 
Local  Contribution:   $73,666 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 
Total  Project  Funding:   $183,666  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $  —  1969;  $75,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:  60% -40% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  (1970-1971)  project  is  to  assist  up  to  165  municipal  police  depart- 
ments selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Teletype-Writer  Regulations  to  obtain  terminals  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies'  Processing  System. 

II.  Description 

The  Law  Enforcement  Agencies'  Processing  System  began  operation  in  May  of  1970 
with  103  municipal  police  departments  on  line.  An  additional  65  police  departments  are 
being  added  to  the  system  during  the  following  year.  The  Governor's  Committee  will  provide 
to  each  of  these  departments  for  a  period  of  one  year  60  percent  of  terminal  costs  above  any 
monthly  charges  paid  for  the  prior  teletype  system.  This  will  enable  these  departments  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  and  the  National  Crime  Information  Center.  In  addition,  it  will  provide  all  of 
these  agencies  with  immediate  information  on  stolen  cars,  missing  and  wanted  persons,  lost 
and  stolen  property,  lost  and  stolen  securities,  stolen  guns,  outstanding  warrants,  narcotic 
drug  intelligence,  and  suspended  and  revoked  drivers  licenses  and  automobile  registrations. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Assist  in  the  leasing  of  police  teletype  terminals  on  the  LEAP  System  for  165  police 
departments. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  communications  traffic  on  the  LEAP  System  in 
comparison  to  the  State  Police  Teletype  System, 

2.  the  decrease  in  average  waiting  time  for  teletype  line  use,  and 

3.  other  measures  defined  by  the  consultant  for  the  State  Police  Communications  Sys- 
tem. 

Evaluation  will  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  Project  70-1 1 1  (State  Police  Communication 
System). 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

All  cities  and  towns  approved  by  the  Board  of  Teletype-Writer  Regulations  for  participa- 
tion in  the  LEAP  System  will  receive  assistance. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  total  of  $96,899  in  1970  and  advance  1971  funds  have  been  awarded  to  102  cities 
and  towns  for  the  installation  of  police  teletype  terminals  under  Project  70-106  (Police  Tele- 
type Terminals). 


Project  Number:  71-60 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Boston  Police  Information  and  Communications  System 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Boston 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $500,000 

State  Contribution:  $  — 

Local  Contribution:  $166,666 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $666,666  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $30,300  1969;  $350,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

This  project  will  continue  the  support  initiated  under  Projects  69-66  (Data  Handling 
and  Communications  Technical  Assistance)  and  70-107  (Boston  Police  Information  and 
Communications  System),  and  expand  efforts  now  underway  at  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment in  the  areas  of  command  and  control,  field  reporting,  and  records  systems,  together 
with  the  experimental  use  of  a  mathematical  model,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  for  resource  allo- 
cation. 

II.  Description 

The  efforts  under  this  project  will  be  a  significant  part  of  a  larger  effort  by  the  Boston 
Police  Department  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  integrated  information,  communications, 
and  command  and  control  system.  Prior  funding  sources  have  included  the  Governor's 
Committee,  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  and  a  major  commitment  by  the  City  of  Boston.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  expected  to  participate  in  future  implementation  of  a  vehicle 
locator  system  designed  with  funds  provided  by  the  Governor's  Committee. 

Funds  allocated  to  this  project  will  be  used  generally  to  support  the  on-going  efforts  of 
the  Boston  Police  Department  to  improve  its  information  and  communications  system.  The 
project  will  be  an  extension  of  Project  70-107,  which  in  turn  extended  programs  funded  by 
the  National  Institute.  Major  expenditures  for  this  program  in  1971  are  also  committed  by 
the  City  of  Boston.  For  this  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  segregate  the  1971  program  as  a  discrete 
package  unrelated  to  other  efforts.  The  following  description  is  based  on  estimated  1970 
accomplishments  through  both  federal  and  city-supported  programs,  and  estimates  of  the 
1971  priorities  which  will  follow  from  these  accomplishments: 
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1.  Resource  Allocation 

The  1970  program  will  involve  the  experimental  implementation  of  resource  allo- 
cation procedures,  including  the  development  of  a  V-4  grid  coordinate  report  and 
command  system  and  a  patrol  force  computer  simulation  model.  The  1971  pro- 
gram will  carry  on  the  resource  allocation  program  by  including  the  use  of  the 
patrol  simulation  computer  model  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  the  collection  of  data 
according  to  the  grid  coordinate  system. 

2.  Command  and  Control 

1970  funds  are  allocated  to  complete  the  design  of  an  operational  automated  dis- 
patching system  designed  to  intake  incoming  service  requests  and  automatically 
relay  these  requests  to  a  patrol  unit.  Funds  are  also  designated  in  1970  to  pur- 
chase equipment  for  use  in  developing  a  prototype  system.  In  1971  funding  will  be 
used  to  supervise  the  actual  installation  and  debugging  of  this  system,  and  to  ex- 
pand it  to  individual  police  districts.  1971  funds  will  also  be  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional communications  equipment  (especially  walkie-talkies)  to  improve  the  ability 
to  command  and  control  the  patrol  force. 

3.  Field  Reporting  System 

Preliminary  specifications  for  a  new  field  reporting  system  designed  to  reduce  po- 
lice time  spent  on  reporting  while  also  improving  the  quality  and  speed  of  field 
reporting  were  developed  prior  to  1970.  1970  funds  will  be  used  to  complete  the 
design  of  this  system  and  begin  implementation  on  a  pilot  basis  in  one  district. 

1971  funds  will  be  used  to  begin  the  implementation  of  this  system  throughout  the 
city.  The  completion  of  city-wide  implementation  will  depend  on  the  success  of  the 
pilot  program. 

4.  Central  Records  Automation 

As  a  result  of  1970  and  prior  funding,  preliminary  specifications  have  been  devel- 
oped for  an  Automated  Central  Records  System.  1971  funding  will  support  the 
design  of  this  system,  including  file  design,  storage  and  retireval  procedures,  and 
the  specification  of  equipment  requirements.  The  next  phase  of  this  project  compo- 
nent will  include  programming  and  equipment  testing  leading  to  a  prototype  sys- 
tem, the  installation  of  which  will  be  dependent  on  lead-time  involved  in  equip- 
ment procurement  and  testing. 

5.  Improvement  of  Headquarter s-to-Station  Communication  System 

Some  system  improvements  —  including  the  installation  of  a  coaxial  cable  system 
between  Headquarters  and  one  district  station  —  have  already  been  made.  1971 
funds  will  be  used  to  design  systems  and  purchase  equipment  to  further  improve 
communications.  In  particular,  terminals  connected  to  the  central  command  and 
control  system  are  expected  to  be  purchased  and  installed. 

6.  Car  Locator  System 

It  is  presently  expected  that  a  car  locator  system,  which  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  automated  dispatching  system,  will  be  funded  from  other  sources.  However, 
funds  from  this  project  will  be  used  in  1971  for  the  design  requirements  of  inte- 
grating the  car  locator  and  automated  dispatching  systems. 

7.     Patrol  Experiments 

To  obtain  maximum  effectiveness  from  improvements  in  dispatching  and  commu- 
nications, funds  may  be  allocated  to  experimental  patrol  and  surveillance  tech- 
niques to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  project. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  this  project  will  enable  the  Boston  Police  Department  to: 

1.  Resource  Allocation 

a.  utilize  on  a  day-to-day  basis  the  patrol  simulation  model  (starting  in  the 
middle  of  calendar  1971)  and  initiate  the  development  of  new  and  improved  pat- 
terns of  response  to  the  service  and  emergency  demands  upon  the  department, 

b.  design  the  x-y  grid  coordinate  system,  convert  data  and  programs,  revise 
forms,  and  commence  data  collection; 

2.  Command  and  Control 

a.  begin  operations  of  the  new  command  and  control  system  at  headquarters, 

b.  design  and  equip  the  linkages  of  the  command  and  control  system  to  dis- 
tricts; 

3.  Field  Reporting  System 

implement  the  field  reporting  system  city- wide; 

4.  Central  Records 

a.  design  a  central  records  system,  and 

b.  prepare  plans  for  implementation  in  early  1972; 

5.  Intra- Department  Communications 

obtain  and  install  equipment  and  software  to  improve  headquarters  to  station 
communications;  and 

6.  Car  Locator  System 

complete  design  specifications  for  the  car  locator  system. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

Measures  of  accomplishment  are  expected  to  include: 

1.  the  degree  to  which  equipment  purchased  and  studies  undertaken  improve  per- 
formance of  identified  police  functions  and  tasks,  e.g.: 

a.  reduction  of  response  time  for  emergency  calls, 

b.  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  preventative  patrol  operations, 

c.  increase  in  accessibility  and  usefullness  of  information  to  supervisory, 
command  and  field  personnel, 

d.  improvement  in  the  Department's  ability  to  respond  to  major  incidents, 

e.  increased  effectiveness  of  investigative  operations  resulting  from  improved 
information  flow,  and 

f.  improvement  in  the  command  and  control  of  field  operations;  and 

2.  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  systems  designed  and/or  implemented. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 
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VI.   Past  Progress 

$30,300  have  been  awarded  to  the  City  of  Boston  under  Project  69-66  (Data  Handling 
and  Communications  Technical  Assistance).  An  allocation  of  $350,000  has  been  made  to 
the  City  of  Boston  under  Project  70-107  (Boston  Police  Information  and  Communications 
System).  An  integrated  work  plan  has  been  developed  for  Projects  69-66  and  70-107.  Equip- 
ment specifications  have  been  identified  for  Project  69-66. 


Project  Number:   71-61 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:   Communications  Equipment 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Department  of  Public  Safety,    Metropolitan    District 

Commission,  Cities,  Towns,  Regional  Groupings  and  Counties 
Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $200,000 
State/Local  Contribution:  $66,666 
Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):  — 
Total  Project  Funding:  $266,666  1971 
Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:   $62,800  1969;  $100,000  1970 
Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75%-25% 

I.   Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  communications  equipment 
which  will  meet  needs  identified  in  the  police  communications  plans  being  developed  under 
Projects  70-108,  70-109,  70-111  and  71-62. 


II.   Description 

This  project  is  one  component  of  an  integrated  analysis,  design,  and  implementation  of 
improved  communications  for  police  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth.  Other  related  projects 
include  Municipal  Police  Radio  (70-109),  State  Police  Communications  System  (70-111), 
Frequency  Management  (71-62)  and  Emergency  Communications  (70-108  and  71-56). 
These  projects  will  define  local,  regional,  and  State  systems;  investigate  the  problems  in  the 
existing  systems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems  in  major  metropolitan  areas;  pro- 
pose an  optimum  system  concept,  including  recommended  changes  in  network  configurations 
and  frequency  allocations;  and  prepare  specifications  and  requests  for  proposals  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  which  will  be  necessary  to  establish  an  integrated  system  meeting  both 
day-to-day  operational  and  emergency  communications  needs. 

At  the  completion  of  the  planning  and  design  phase,  communications  equipment  meet- 
ing priority  needs  will  be  funded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  application.  Funding  will  be 
limited  to  equipment  which  meets  the  specifications  defined  in  the  planning  and  design 
stages.  The  projects  will  all  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  Communications 
Planning  Board,  appointed  by  the  Governor's  Committee. 
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III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Assist  in  the  purchase  of  communications  equipment  which  meets  the  specifications 
defined  in  the  municipal  police  radio,  emergency  communications,  and  State  police  commu- 
nications plans. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 
Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  will  include: 

1.  that  portion  of  police  agencies'  response  time  which  can  be  attributed  to  their 
communications  systems, 

2.  the  ability  of  police  agencies  to  communicate  when  coordinated  action  is  neces- 
sary, 

3.  the  ability  of  police  communications  system  to  respond  to  sudden  increases  in 
message  traffic  during  emergencies  (e.g.  civil  disturbances,  natural  disasters), 

4.  the  ability  of  police  communications  systems  to  accommodate  potential  growth  in 
message  traffic  in  the  future  due  to  increased  deployment  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sources, 

5.  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  accommodate  future  technology  trends, 

6.  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  provide  adequate  radio  coverage  over  the  intended 
geographical  area  without  the  interference  of  and  without  interfering  with  other 
systems, 

7.  the  susceptibility  of  the  systems  to  monitoring,  deception,  jamming,  physical  dam- 
age, and  electronic  failure,  and 

8.  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  existing  systems  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Evaluation  will  be  conducted  by  the  Communications  Planning  Board. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  general  criteria  and  the 
following  criteria  specifically  related  to  this  project:  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  has  a 
critical  communications  need  as  identified  in  the  communications  plans  developed  by  the 
Governor's  Committee,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  equipment  requested  is  in  accordance 
with  the  above  mentioned  plans. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

A  total  of  $62,800  in  1969  funds  has  been  awarded  to  three  law  enforcement  agencies 
under  Project  69-66  (Data  Handling  and  Communications  Technical  Assistance)  for  the  pur- 
chase of  communications  equipment.  The  police  departments  of  Boston  and  Richmond,  and 
the  Franklin  County  Sheriffs  office  have  acquired  one  base  station,  fifteen  mobile  units,  fif- 
teen walkie-talkies,  and  a  repeater  station.  These  interim  improvements  in  selected  radio  sys- 
tems were  made  pending  completion  of  studies  of  the  State's  communications  needs. 

A  Communications  Planning  Board  has  been  established  by  the  Governor's  Committee. 
This  will  permit  the  approval  of  work  plans  for  designing  coordinated  improvements  in 
communications  systems  throughout  the  State.  A  total  of  $100,000  in  1970  funds  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Communications  Equipment  Project. 
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Project  Number  71-62 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:    Frequency  Management 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Governor  s  Public  Safety  Committee 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:   $100,000 

State  Contribution:   $33,333 

Local  Contribution:    — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):    — 

Total  Project  Funding:   $133,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:    —1969;  —  1 970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 

I.  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide  an  improved  public  safety  frequency  manage- 
ment capability  in  order  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  implement  its  law  enforcement 
communications  plans. 

II.  Description 

This  project  is  one  component  of  an  integrated  analysis  and  design  of  improved  com- 
munications for  police  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth.  Other  related  projects  include  Munic- 
ipal Radio  (70-109),  State  Police  Communications  System  (70-111),  Communications 
Equipment  (70-112  and  71-61),  and  Emergency  Communications  (70-108).  These  projects 
will  define  local,  regional,  and  State  systems;  investigate  the  problems  in  existing  systems, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems  in  major  metropolitan  areas;  propose  an  optimum  sys- 
tem concept,  including  recommended  changes  in  network  configurations  and  frequency  allo- 
cations; and  prepare  specifications  and  requests  for  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
which  will  be  necessary  to  establish  an  integrated  system  meeting  both  day-to-day  operation- 
al and  emergency  communications  needs. 

At  the  completion  of  the  planning  and  design  phase,  communications  equipment  meet- 
ing priority  needs  will  be  funded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  application.  Funding  will  be 
limited  to  equipment  which  meets  the  specifications  defined  in  the  planning  and  design 
stages.  The  projects  will  all  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  Communications  Planning 
Board,  appointed  by  the  Governor's  Committee. 

The  Frequency  Management  component  will  provide  for  the  development  of  a  system 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  FCC,  will  allow  frequencies  to  be  allocated  and  reallocated  as 
needed  to  implement  the  municipal  police  radio,  emergency  communications,  and  State  Po- 
lice communications  plans. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

Develop  a  Frequency  Management  System  for  allocation  within  Massachusetts  of  the 
public  safety  radio  frequency  spectrum. 
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IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 
Quantitative  measures  of  accomplishment  will  include: 

1.  that  portion  of  police  agencies'  response  time  which  can  be  attributed  to  their 
communications  systems, 

2.  the  ability  of  police  agencies  to  communicate  when  coordinated  action  is  neces- 
sary, 

3.  the  ability  of  police  communications  systems  to  respond  to  sudden  increases  in 
message  traffic  during  emergencies  (e.g.,  civil  disturbances,  natural  disasters), 

4.  the  ability  of  police  communications  systems  to  accommodate  potential  growth  in 
message  traffic  in  the  future  due  to  increased  deployment  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sources, 

5.  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  accommodate  future  technology  trends, 

6.  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  provide  adequate  radio  coverage  over  the  intended 
geographical  area  without  interference  and  without  interfering  with  other  systems, 

7.  the  susceptibility  of  the  systems  to  monitoring,  deception,  jamming,  physical  dam- 
age, and  electronic  failure,  and 

8.  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  existing  systems  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Evaluation  will  be  conducted  by  the  Communications  Planning  Board. 

V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

The  Communications  Planning  Board  has  been  appointed.  The  Board  is  composed  of 
persons  technically  proficient  in  communications,  project  management,  and  police  science. 
The  consultants  selected  by  the  grantees  have  submitted  to  the  Board  work  plans  for  their 
specific  projects.  The  Board  is  reviewing  these  plans  for  substance  and  procedure  and  will 
establish,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor's  Committee  staff,  an  overall  work  plan  for  the 
projects  in  order  to  keep  overlapping  analysis  to  a  minimum  and  to  insure  that  all  necessary 
aspects  of  the  study  are  completed.  This  will  include  establishment  of  periodic  review  points 
at  which  the  consultants  will  present  reports  on  completed  work. 

Project  Number:  71-63 
PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Project  Title:  Juvenile  Law  Revision 

Project  Duration:   One  Year 

Eligible  Jurisdictions  or  Agencies:   Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 

Block  Grant  Funds  Allocated:  $10,000 

State  Contribution:   $3,333 

Local  Contribution:  $  — 

Other  Contribution  (Federal/private):   $  — 

Total  Project  Funding:  $13,333  1971 

Prior  Block  Grant  Funding:  $  —  1969;  $10,000  1970 

Applicable  Federal-State/Local  Contribution  Ratio:   75% -2 5% 
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I.  Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  is  the  development  of  a  revised  Juvenile  Code  for 
submission  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  A  Commission,  composed  of  experts  drawn 
from  the  various  disciplines  concerned  with  juvenile  delinquency,  will  be  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  drafting  of  the  Juvenile  Code,  which  will  be  done  by  a  reporter  selected  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition  to  overseeing  the  drafting  function,  the  Commission  will  serve  as  a 
forum  for  communication  to  the  general  public  of  the  significant  issues  and  developments  in 
juvenile  law. 

II.  Description 

Recent  legal  developments,  including  court  decisions  and  new  model  acts  delineating 
the  constitutional  rights  of  juveniles,  as  well  as  advances  in  society's  conception  of  criminolo- 
gy and  rehabilitation,  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  Massachusetts 
laws  relating  to  juveniles.  Another  factor  which  has  emphasized  the  need  for  revision  is  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  Procedures  are  needed  to  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  this  reorganization,  as  well  as  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  desire 
to  give  paternalistic  care  and  protection  to  children  and  the  desire  to  protect  their  civil 
liberties. 

In  addition  to  these  developments,  interest  in  revising  laws  pertaining  to  delinquent  and 
neglected  children  has  been  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  weaknesses  in  the  existing  Massa- 
chusetts laws.  The  following  elements  of  current  Massachusetts  law  have  been  identified  as 
points  requiring  consideration: 

1 .  internal  inconsistency, 

2.  vagueness  resulting  from  lack  of  statutory  definition  of  crimes  such  as  stubborn 
child, 

3.  indeterminate  sentencing  for  the  duration  of  a  child's  minority, 

4.  absence  of  an  affirmative  declaration  of  certain  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  a  jury 
trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  and 

5.  existence  of  offenses  which  relate  only  to  juveniles. 

This  project  will  continue  the  support  provided  under  Project  70-119  (Juvenile  Law 
Revision)  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  to  assess  the  present  Massachusetts  laws 
relating  to  juveniles  and  to  draft  a  new  juvenile  code  for  submission  to  the  Legislature.  The 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  experts  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  will  include 
representatives  of  the  State  agencies  which  will  be  affected  by  the  act.  A  task  force  of  the 
Commission  and  its  reporter,  an  expert  in  the  field  of  juvenile  law,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
bulk  of  the  substantive  work  on  the  draft. 

III.  Estimated  Accomplishments 

It  is  expected  that  the  project  will:  continue  and  complete  the  preparation  of  a  new  ju- 
venile code  (begun  under  Project  70-119)  and  submit  it  to  the  Legislature  for  enactment  in 
1972. 

IV.  Evaluative  Measures  and  Methodology 

The  primary  measure  of  accomplishment  for  this  project  will  be  the  preparation  of  the 
juvenile  code  for  submission  to  the  1972  session  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  Eval- 
uation will  be  conducted  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the  basis  of  review  of  interim  and 
final  drafts  of  the  code. 
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V.  Grantee  Selection  Criteria 

This  is  a  non-competitive  project. 

VI.  Past  Progress 

$10,000  was  allocated  to  Project  70-119  (Juvenile  Law  Revision).  Selection  of  Com- 
mission membership  and  a  reporter  has  been  completed.  The  Commission  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  in  1971.  An  annotated  first  draft  of  a  revised  juvenile  code  has 
been  prepared. 

3.     Compliance  With  Funding  Limitations: 

a.  Funding  available  to  local  units: 

(a)  Total  funding  requested  $9,424,000 

(b)  Funds  to  be  made  available  to  local  units  or  combinations  of 

such  units.  $7,110,000 

Charges  for  State  provided  services  to  local  units  or  combination 
thereof,  are  not  contemplated  with  respect  to  any  of  the  projects  and 
programs  listed  in  this  comprehensive  plan. 

b.  Construction  costs: 

None  of  the  Federal  funds  requested  will  be  used  for  construc- 
tion. 

c.  Personnel  compensation: 

1.  Estimated  total  personnel  compensation  in  all  programs  (ex- 
clusive of  compensation  for  time  engaged  in  conducting  or  at- 
tending training  programs).  $6,250,000 

2.  Estimated  expenditure  from  Federal  share  for  personnel  com- 
pensation (may  not  exceed  V3  of  Federal  grant  award  pur- 
suant to  plan).  $3,000,000 

3.  Estimated  total  increases  in  personnel  compensation  of  im- 
plementing agencies  (i.e.,  salary  and  other  compensation  in- 
creases for  existing  personnel  but  exclusive  of  time  engaged  in 
conducting  or  attending  training  programs).  $    400,000 

4.  Estimated  expenditures  for  Federal  share  for  the  increased 
personnel  compensation  projected  in  (3)  above  (may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  (3).  $    200,000 

d.  Addenda  on  Award  of  Advance  Action  Grant  Funds: 

1.  Total  amount  of  advance  action  grant  funds  actually  awarded 

up  to  date  of  FY  1971  plan  submission  $796,610 

2.  Distribution   of  Funds  Among  Programs  of  Annual  Action 
Program: 

(a)   1970  Objective:  IV  -  Concentration  on  Specific  Crimes 

1970  Project:       70-024  -  Concentrated  Attacks  on  Auto  Theft  and 

Burglary 

1971  Objective:  III  -  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 
1971  Program:    Specific  Crime  Strategies 
Amount:  $59,000 
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(b)  1971  Objective:  V  -  Crisis  Prevention  and  Control 

1970  Project:       70-030  -  Disorder  Control  Co-ordination  and  Training 

1971  Objective:  IV  -  Civil  Disorders 

1971  Program:    Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder  Response 
Amount:  $33,715 

(c)  1970  Objective:  VI  -  Early  Identification  and  Treatment  of  Delinquent 

and  Pre-Delinquent  Youth 

1970  Projects:      70-037  -  Intensive  Juvenile  Probation  —  $6,278 

70-043  -  Employment  Programs  Serving  Delinquent 
and  Pre-Delinquent  Youth  —  $49,748 

70-044  -  Innovative-Recreational-Educational  Enrich- 
ment Program  —  $32,340 

70-045  -  Psychiatric  Services  to  Delinquents  and  their 

Families  —  $20,000 

70-050  -  Probation  Volunteer  Programs  —  $20,000 

1971  Objective:  V  -  Juvenile  Delinquency 

1971  Programs:  Provision  of  Community  Services  —  $102,088  Juve- 
nile   Justice    System    Rehabilitative    Capabilities   — 

$26,278 

Amount:  Total  $128,366 

(d)  1970  Objective:  VIII  -  Classification  and  Treatment  Within  Institu- 

tions 

1970  Project:       70-063   -  County  Institution  Resource  and  Referral 

Agents  and  Work  Release  Programs 

1971  Objective:  IV  -  Adult  Correctional  Services 
1971  Program:    Referral  and  Follow  Up 

Amount:  $29,980 

(e)  1970  Objective:  IX  -  Drugs/Alcohol 

1970  Projects:      70-065  -  Community-Based  Drug  Treatment  Programs 

—  $47,100 

70-074  -  Community  Based  Alcohol  Detoxification 
Program  —  $9,000 

1971  Objective:  VII  -  Drugs/ Alcohol 

1971  Programs:  Drug   Treatment   —   $47,100   Community   Alcohol 
Detoxification  —  $9,000 

Amount:  Total  $56,100 

(f)  1970  Objective:   X  -  Resources  and  Management 

1970  Projects:     70-076  -  Police  Planning  and  Research  Units  — 

$29,000 
70-081  -  Committee  Program  Evaluation  Component 

—  $150,000 

70-087  -  Lowel  Court  Study  —  $25,000 
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1971  Objective:  VIII  -  Resources  and  Management 

1971  Programs:  Criminal  Justice  Planning  —  $29,000  Program  Eval- 
uation Capabilities  —  $150,000  Management  Studies 
—  $25,000 

Amount:  Total  $204,000 

(g)   1970  Objective:  XI  -  Personnel  with  Needed  Skills  and  Backgrounds 

1970  Projects:     70-089  -  Police  Command  Training  Institute  — 

$42,000 

70-096  -  In-Service  Training  —  $96,350 
70-101  -  Specialized  Skills  —  $31,600 

1971  Objective:  IX  -  Personnel  Development  Recruit  and  In-Service 

Training  —  $138,350 

Specialized  Skills  —  $31,600 

Amount:  Total  $169,950 

(h)   1970  Objective:  XII  -  Information  Needs  and  Systems 

1 970  Projects:      70- 1 06  -  Police  Teletype  Terminals  —  $  1 00,000 

70-1 15  -  Police  Data  Handling  —  $15,499 

1971  Objective:  X  -  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Sys- 

tems Information  System  Planning  —  $15,499 

1971  Program:  Police  Communications  and  Command  —  Control  — 
$100,000 

Amount:  Total  $  1 1 5,499 

3.  Consistency  with  priorities  and  fund  projections: 

As  outlined  in  the  above  section  each  use  of  advance  FY  1971 
action  funds  was  directed  toward  continuation  or  expansion  of 
fiscal  1970  action  projects  which  have  in  turn  been  fitted  into 
the  objective-priority-program  structure  of  the  fiscal  1971  plan. 
The  figures  shown  beside  the  1970  projects  represent  the 
amount  of  1971  advance  funds  awarded  for  support  of  these 
projects  and  are  reflected  again  in  the  appropriate  1971  pro- 
gram listings. 

Local  Participation  and  Fund  Balance: 

a.   Encouragement  of  Local  Initiative 

The  entire  planning  and  sub-grant  process,  as  described  in  the  administrative 
section  of  the  plan,  is  designed  to  solicit  and  encourage  local  initiative  in  the 
choice,  development  and  conduct  of  programs  and  projects. 

Statewide  and  regional  conferences  have  provided  a  platform  for  the  voicing 
of  local  concerns,  as  will  similar  gatherings  planned  for  the  future. 

The  network  of  local  planning  activities  already  established  with  the  support 
of  local  planning  funds  and  the  additional  ones  envisaged  for  the  future  as  de- 
scribed in  the  "Fund  Availability  Plan  for  Localities"  portion  of  the  Administra- 
tive Section  of  the  plan  have  and  will  be  called  upon  to  generate  local  input  for  the 
plan. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  Program,  Community  Organization,  Planning  and 
Administrative  staff,  in  the  course  of  their  regular  contacts  throughout  the  State, 
to  maintain  the  policy  of  assuring  that  local  ideas  and  suggestions  are  solicited, 
carefully  considered,  and  when  possible  incorporated  among  the  projects  support- 
ed by  the  plan.  Application  at  the  local  level  of  the  expanded  technical  assistance 
capability  projected  for  fiscal  1971  and  1972  should  further  stimulate  local  initia- 
tive. 

As  described  in  the  "Agency  Organization"  portion  of  the  Administrative 
Section  of  the  plan,  provision  is  made  in  the  make-up  of  the  Supervisory  and  Pro- 
posal Review  Boards  for  local  representation. 

b.   Balance  of  Allocation 

A  balanced  distribution  of  funds  among  units  and  combinations  is  sought  by 
a  combination  of  approaches: 

1.  Specific  (non-competitive)  allocations  to  particular  units  or  combina- 
tions of  units. 

2.  Combinations  of  special  eligibility  classifications  for  competitive 
projects:  types  of  units  (cities,  towns,  regions,  counties  and  combinations 
thereof);  population  concentration  (over  50,000,  over  75,000);  high  crime 
rate;  high  delinquency  rate;  significant  minority  population;  high  disorder 
potential;  cities  with  model  cities  programs. 

3.  In  the  case  of  competitive  projects  (a  major  portion  of  these  funds 
are  earmarked  for  local  units)  use  of  the  following  criteria  as  basis  for  award 
decisions  among  two  or  more  applicants: 

(a)  Need 

(b)  Capability 

(c)  Ability  to  meet  matching  requirements 

(d)  Willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  increasing  program  support. 

Other  general  criteria  and  specific  project  criteria  are  outlined  on  pages  D-5 
and  D-6  of  this  volume  and  in  each  project  description  that  follows. 

In  connection  with  the  need  criteria,  the  following  methodology  was  devel- 
oped for  charting  which  cities  should  be  given  priority  consideration: 

1.  Population:  All  cities  and  towns  with  populations  of  over  75,000 
persons  (1965  census  figures)  were  given  one  check  mark  (X)  on  the  chart. 
This  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that  crime  is  concentrated  in  the  larger 
cities.  There  were  12  such  communities  (containing  53.8%  of  the  total  of 
index  crimes  committed  in  the  state). 

2.  Five-Year  Crime  Rate:  All  cities  and  towns  with  a  five  year  average 
crime  rate  of  over  2,500  per  100,000  were  given  a  double  checkmark.  The 
five  year  average  crime  rate  was  determined  by  averaging  the  number  of 
crimes  (Uniform  Crime  Reports)  during  a  five  year  period  (1964-1968)  and 
dividing  this  by  the  population  figure  from  the  1965  State  Census.  Seven 
communities  fell  into  this  category. 

3.  Number  of  Crimes:  All  those  communities  over  2,000  crimes  per 
year  were  given  one  checkmark.  This  figure  is  important  in  terms  of  sheer 
numbers  of  the  amount  of  crimes,  and  in  directing  Committee  attention  to 
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those  communities  where  there  were  the  greatest  number  of  crimes.  Since  this 
number  is  often  a  factor  of  population,  it  was  given  a  lesser  rating  than  crime 
rate. 

There  was  a  need  however,  to  include  this  figure  in  addition  to  that  of 
crime  rate  since  in  many  cases  there  might  be  a  lower  crime  rate,  but  a  large 
amount  of  crime.  Eleven  communities  fell  into  this  category. 

4.  Juvenile  Cases:  All  cities  and  towns  with  over  700  juvenile  cases 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1969  were  given  one  checkmark.  Figures 
were  taken  from  statistical  tables  included  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Justice  to 
the  Justices,  Clerks,  and  Probation  Officers  of  the  District  Courts.  These 
figures  are  actually  of  cases  within  the  district  courts  and  should  be  under- 
stood as  a  vague  approximation  of  the  number  of  such  cases  in  the  individual 
cities  and  towns.  Six  communities  fell  into  this  category. 

5.  Poverty  Indicators:  As  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  other  studies  point  out, 
burglary,  robbery,  and  serious  assaults  occur  in  areas  of  social  disorganiza- 
tion: areas  where  there  is  high  unemployment,  poor  education  and  housing, 
and  large  concentrations  of  low- income  families.  Although  there  are  few  ac- 
curate statistics  on  communities  with  such  areas  of  disorganization,  a  few 
selected  factors  were  considered  in  ranking  cities  on  the  basis  of  poverty  and 
social  disorganization. 

These  figures  were  computed  only  for  those  communities  with  over 
50,000  population  and,  in  the  singular  case  of  Chelsea,  for  those  cities  with  a 
crime  rate  of  over  3,000  per  100,000  persons. 

6.  Population  Density:  Those  cities  with  concentrations  of  over  10,000 
persons  per  square  mile  (1965  figures)  were  given  one  checkmark.  Crowded 
conditions,  lack  of  open  space  and  recreational  facilities,  and  the  frequently 
accompanying  poverty  are  often  related  to  crime.  Although  density  of  popu- 
lation may  not  be  spread  evenly  throughout  a  community,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  those  communities  of  highest  density,  there  are  certain  sections  of 
considerably  higher  density  than  the  city  itself.  There  are  seven  communities 
with  densities  of  over  100,000  persons  per  square  mile. 

7.  Housing  Conditions:  Those  communities  with  over  14%  of  their 
housing  stock  in  dilapidated  or  deteriorating  condition  (1960  census)  were 
given  one  checkmark.  Again  as  with  density  figures  there  may  be  some  areas 
with  more  sound  housing  and  other  areas  with  poorer  housing  within  one 
community.  This  figure  gives  the  most  accurate  picture  of  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  individuals  and  families  live.  Nine  communities  fell  into 
this  category. 

8.  Annual  Incomes:  Those  communities  with  over  20%  of  their  house- 
holds with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.00  were  given  one  checkmark, 
(December  31,  1968  Sales  Management,  Inc.)  The  state  figure  is  21.7%.  It 
would  seem  that  in  those  areas  or  communities  where  there  are  large  concen- 
trations of  low-income  households,  often  reflecting  unemployment  or  under- 
employment, lack  of  education  or  vocational  skills,  fatherless  families,  mig- 
rant population  and  a  frustrating  inability  to  move  up  in  society,  that  the 
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potential  for  crime  increases.  Fourteen  communities  had  20%  of  their  house- 
holds with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.00. 

9.  Model  Cities:  Those  communities  which  have  model  cities  programs 
were  also  given  one  checkmark.  These  cities  chosen  on  the  basis  of  low-in- 
come, deteriorating  neighborhoods  with  problems  of  social  disorganization, 
would  be  likely  targets  for  criminal  activity  and  hence  for  priority  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee.  There  are  nine  model  city  communities  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  seven  primary  target  cities  and  six  secon- 
dary target  cities  emerged  as  shown  in  Chart  A.  All  those  communities  with 
totals  of  six  checkmarks  or  over  became  primary  targets,  and  those  with  to- 
tals of  three  to  five  became  secondary  targets.  (Highest  possible  total  was 
nine). 

The  seven  primary  target  cities  (Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Chelsea  and  Lynn)  contain  44.5%  of  the  State's  total 
of  index  crimes  (1969  Plan).  The  secondary  target  cities  (Fall  River,  Somer- 
ville,  Brockton,  Brookline,  Lowell  and  Lawrence)  contain  9.9%  of  the 
State's  total  of  index  crimes  (1969  Plan). 

At  the  end  of  this  section  are  three  tables  (Tables  2,  3,  4).  The  first  two 
set  forth  by  Objective,  Program  and  project  the  fiscal  1971  Plan  allocations 
of  non-competitive  and  competitive  funding.  Table  2  outlines  the  extent  of 
participation  to  date  by  the  State's  largest  cities  and  their  metropolitan  areas 
and  their  anticipated  participation  in  the  1971  annual  action  program. 

Out  of  the  total  of  $5,334,000.00  allocated  to  non-competitive  grants  (a 
basic  way  in  which  the  Committee  insures  that  potential  priority  grantees 
receive  program  funding),  Table  2  shows  the  following  distribution: 

a.  Units  of  State  government  $2,114,000 

This  figure, combined  with  the  $200,000  State  agency  competitive  total, 
places  the  State  agency  allocation  just  under  the  25%  maximum.  The  share 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  costs  actually  borne  by  the  Common- 
wealth is  considerably  higher  than  this  maximum. 

b.  Priority  Cities  $2,705,000 

This  figure  is  29%  of  the  total  action  allocation  and  38%  of  the  total 
local  action  allocation.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  non-competitive  total  will  be 
substantially  increased  by  competitive  awards  to  priority  cities  whose  appli- 
cations, as  those  of  priority  cities,  will  receive  special  attention.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  specific  allocations  to  some  of  the  priority  cities  are  estimates 
of  the  eventual  apportionment  of  sums  allocated  to  groups  of  them. 

c.  Other  cities  (both  over  75,000  $    225,000 
in  population  and  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area). 

d.  City  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  $    200,000 
Correctional  Planning  Commission. 

e.  County  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  $      90,000 
Justice  of  District  Courts. 
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The  $4,090,Q00  competitive  total  shown  on  Table  3  is  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  Units  of  State  Government  $    200,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  represents  an  estimate  of  the  eventual  com- 
petitive awards  to  State  agencies  out  of  competitive  project  allocations  for 
which  State  agencies  are  eligible  to  apply. 

b.  Local  Units  of  Government  Only  $1,595,000 

This  figure  includes  a  $565,000  total  for  which  counties  alone  may  ap- 
ply, a  $375,000  total  for  which  counties  as  well  as  cities  and  towns  may  ap- 
ply, and  a  $270,000  total  limiting  application  to  cities  and  towns  of  over 
50,000  in  population. 

c.  Local  Units  of  Government  and  Regions  $2,295,000 

This  figure  includes  a  $785,000  total  for  which  regions  of  over  50,000 
in  population  as  well  as  cities  and  towns  of  similar  population  may  apply,  a 
$295,000  total  with  similar  eligibility  except  for  a  75,000  population  provi- 
so, and  an  $865,000  total  for  which  regions  and  counties  as  well  as  cities  and 
towns  will  be  eligible. 

Table  4  at  the  end  of  this  section  sets  forth  actual  distribution  of  1 969 
action  funds  by  metropolitan  areas  and  the  same  distribution  to  date  for 
1970  and  1971  action  funding.  The  number  of  awards  or  specific  allocations 
involved  for  each  local  unit  and  State  units  are  also  shown. 

As  indicated,  a  total  of  $10,637,943  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971  funds  has 
been  awarded  or  specifically  allocated  in  a  total  of  355  awards  or  specific 
allocations. 

The  table  would  seem  to  reflect  clearly  the  Committee's  emphasis  upon 
high  crime  rate,  major  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 


TABLE  2 

1971  Non-Competitive  Allocations 

( 1 )  Units  of  State  Government 

(a)  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  —  $195,000 

Objective  II  Organized  Crime 

Program  II  2.02  Statewide  Organized  Crime  Unit 

Project  71-05  Organized  Crime  Unit  $120,000 

Objective  VII  Drugs/Alcohol 

Program  VII  2.01  Intelligence  System  Development 

Project  71-30  Drug  Intelligence  Information  System  $  75,000 

(b)  Department  of  Public  Safety  —  $405,000 

Objective  I  Investigative  Capability 

Program  I  2.01  Laboratory  Resources  and  Techniques 

Project  71-02  Joint  Study  of  Laboratories  $     5,000 
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TABLE  2  (Cont.) 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  1.01  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Project  71-33  Police  Planning  and  Research  Units  $   85,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  2.01  Management  Studies  for  Criminal  Justice  Agen- 
cies 
Project  71-38  State  Police  Reorganization  $265,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  2.02  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training 

Project  71-49  Management  Training  for  the  State  Police  $  25,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  4.01  Selection  and  Personnel  Development 

Project  71-55  State  Police  Selection  and  Performance  Analysis  $  25,000 

(c)  Department  of  Youth  Services  —  $435,000 
Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.02  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation  Capabilities 
Project  71-16  Department  of  Youth  Services  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment of  Community  Services  $250,000 
Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.02  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation  Capabilities 
Project  71-17  Department  of  Youth  Services  Parole  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram $  25,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.02  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation  Capabilities 

Project  71-18  Innovative  Educational  Programs  at  Department  of 

Youth  Services  Institutions  $  60,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  1.01  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Project  71-32  Department  of  Youth  Services  Planning  Capability  $   50,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  2.01  Management  Studies  for  Criminal  Justice  Agen- 
cies 

Project   71-39   Department  of  Youth  Services  Administrative   and 

Management  Services  $   50,000 

(d)  Department  of  Corrections  —  $250,000 
Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 
Program  VI  1.01  Sentencing  Improvements 

Project  71-20  Judicial  and  Correctional  Seminars  $  25,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.01  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Training 

Project  71-22  Vocational  Rehabilitation  $  100,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.02  Educational  Services 

Project  71-23  Educational  Services  $  25,000 
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TABLE  2  (Cont.) 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.05  Community-based  Services  for  Offenders 

Project  71-25  Work  Release  $   30,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.05  Community-based  Services  for  Offenders 

Project  71-26  Community-based  Follow-up  of  Norfolk  Fellowship  $  45,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 

Program  X  2.01  Information  System  Planning 

Project  71-57  State  Information  Systems  Planning  $   25,000 

(e)  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  —  $50,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  2.01  Probation  Improvements 

Project  71-21  Assessment  and  Accreditation  of  Probation  Offices  $   25,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communication  Needs  and  Systems 

Program  X  Information  System  Planning 

Project  71-57  State  Information  System  Planning  $   25,000 

(f)  Parole  Board  —  $125,000 

Objective  VII  Drugs/Alcohol 

Program  VII  1.01  Drug  Treatment 

Project  7 1-29  Parole  Half-Way  House  $  100,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communication  Needs  and  Systems 

Program  X  2.01  Information  System  Planning 

Project  71-57  State  Information  Systems  Planning  $  25,000 

(g)  Superior  Court  —  $25,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 
Program  VIII  2.03  New  Models  for  Courts 

Project  71-41  Model  Bail  Program  $   25,000 

(h)  Supreme  Court  —  $65,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 
Program  VIII  2.03  New  Models  for  Courts 

Project  71-43  Office  of  Administration  Supreme  Judicial  Court  $  65,000 

(i)  Board  of  Higher  Education  —  $28,480 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  2.04  State  Master  Plan  for  Law  Enforcement  Higher 

Education 
Project  71-51  Law  Enforcement  Education  Master  Plan  $   28,480 

(j)  Division  of  Civil  Service  —  $50,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 
Program  IX  4.01  Selection  and  Personnel  Development 

Project  71-54  Civil  Service  Improvements  $   50,000 

(k)  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  —  $100,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 
Program  VIII  2.03  New  Models  for  Courts 
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Project  7 1-42  Roxbury-Dorchester  Community  Defender's  Office  $  1 00,000 

(1)  Command  Training  Institute  —  $42,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  2.02  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training 

Project  71-48  Police  Command  Training  Institute  $  42,000 

(m)  New  England  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System  —  $8,520 

Objective  II  Organized  Crime 

Program  II  1.01  Intelligence  Systems 

Project  71-04  New  England  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System  $     8,520 

(n)  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  —  $335,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  1.02  Program  Evaluation  Capabilities 

Project  7 1-35  Committee  Program  Evaluation  Component  $  1 50,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  4.01  Criminal  Justice  Education 

Project  71-45  Mass  Media-Public  Education  $   50,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 

Program  X  1.01  Communications  Planning 

Project  71-56  Emergency  Communications  $  25,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 
Program  X  3.01  Police  Communications  and  Command  Control  Im- 
plementation 
Project  71-62  Frequency  Management  $100,000 

Objective  XI  Law  Revision 

Program  XI  1.01  Law  Revision 

Project  71-63  Juvenile  Law  Revision  $    10,000 

Sub-Total  Units  of  State  Government  $2, 1 14,000 

(2)  Units  of  Local  Government 

(a)  Priority  Cities 

(1)  Boston  — $1,595,000 

Objective  I  Investigative  Capability 

Program  I  2.01  Laboratory  Resources  and  Techniques 

Project  7 1-02  Joint  Study  of  Laboratories  $     5,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Project  7 1-06  Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security  $330,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  2.01  Specific  Crime  Strategies 

Project  7 1  -08  Violent  Crime  Program  $  1 40,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-11  Community  Residential  Centers  for  Juveniles  $  50,000 
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Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-12  Community  High  Crime  Area  Delinquency  Prevention  $   70,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.05  Community-based  Services  for  Offenders 

Project    71-27    Development    of  Comprehensive   Community-based 

Treatment  and  Rehabilitative  Programs  $200,000 

Objective  VII  Drugs/Alcohol 

Program  VII  3.01  Community-based  Alcohol  Detoxification 

Project  71-31  Community  Alcohol  Detoxification  $300,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 
Program  X  3.01  Police  Communications  and  Command  Control  Im- 
plementation 
Project  71-60  Boston  Police  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem $500,000 

(2)  Cambridge  — $174,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  1.02  Integrated  Crime  Programs 

Project  71-06  Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security  $   84,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-10  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  $  90,000 

(3)  Lynn  — $134,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  1 .02  Integrated  Action  Programs 

Project  71-06  Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security  $   84,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-1 1  Community  Residential  Centers  for  Juveniles  $  50,000 

(4)  New  Bedford  — $214,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  1.02  Integrated  Action  Programs 

Project  7 1-06  Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security  $  84,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-10  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  $   80,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-11  Community  Residential  Centers  for  Juveniles  $   50,000 

(5)  Springfield  — $214,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  1.02  Integrated  Action  Programs 

Project  71-06  Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security  $   84,000 
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Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-10  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  $   80,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-11  Community  Residential  Centers  for  Juveniles  $   50,000 

(6)  Worcester  —  $264,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  1.02  Integrated  Action  Programs 

Project  7 1-06  Major  City  High  Crime  Area  Security  $   84,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-10  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  $   80,000 

Objective  VII  Drugs/Alcohol 

Program  VII  3.01  Community-based  Alcohol  Detoxification  $100,000 

(7)  Brockton  —  $80,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Deliquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-10  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  $   80,000 

(8)  Somerville  —  $30,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-12  Community  High  Crime  Area  Delinquency  Prevention  $  30,000 

Sub-Total  Priority  Cities  $2,705,000 

(b)  Other  Cities 

(1)  Newton  — $135,000 

Objective  I  Investigative  Capability 

Program  1.01  Develop  and  Demonstrate  Investigative  Strategy-Se- 
lected Crimes 

Project  71-01  Optimum  Investigative  Strategies  Property  Crimes  and 

Person  Crimes  $135,000 

(2)  Waltham  —  $90,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-10  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  $  90,000 

Sub-Total  Other  Cities  $225,000 

(c)  City  for  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  —  $200,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  1.01  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Project  71-34  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission  $200,000 
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(d)  County  for  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court  —  $90,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  1.01  Sentencing  Improvements 

Project  71-20  Judicial  and  Correctional  Seminars  $   25,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 
Program  VIII  2.03  New  Models  for  Courts 
Project  71-41  Model  Bar  Program  $  25,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 
Program  VIII  2.03  New  Models  for  Courts 
Project  7 1-44  Office  of  Administration  —  Chief  Justice  of  the  District 

Courts  $  40,000 

Sub-Total  $  90,000 

TOTAL  Non-Competitive  $5,334,000 


TABLE  3 

1971  Competitive  Allocations 

( 1 )  Units  of  State  Government 

(a)  State  Criminal  Justice  Agencies  —  $105,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  2.01  Management  Studies  for  Criminal  Justice  agencies 

Project  71-36  Management  Studies  $  25,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  2.02  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training 

Project  71-47  Specialized  In-Service  Training  $    10,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 
Program  IX  2.03  Resource  Materials 
Project  71-50  Training  and  Reference  Materials  $   25,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  3.01  Specialized  Skills 

Project  71-52  Specialized  Skills  $  45,000 

(b)  Metropolitan  District  Commission  —  $70,000 

Objective  IV  Civil  Disorders 

Program  IV  1.01  Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder  Response 

Project  71-09  Regional  and  Local  Disorder  Control  Units  $   30,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  1.01  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Project  71-33  Police  Planning  and  Research  Units  $    15,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 
Program  X  3.01  Police  Communications  and  Command  Control  Im- 
plementation 
Project  71-61  Communications  Equipment  $  25,000 
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(c)  Department  of  Public  Safety  —  $25,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 
Program  X  3.01  Police  Communications  and  Command  Control  Im- 
plementation 
Project  71-61  Communications  Equipment  $  25,000 

Sub-Total  Units  of  State  Government  $200,000 

(2)  Units  of  Local  Government  and  Combinations 

(a)  City  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council  —  $200,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  2.02  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training 

Project  71-46  Demonstration  Police  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training  $200,000 

(b)  Cities  and  Towns  — $185,000 

Objective  I  Investigative  Capability 

Program  I  2.02  Forensic  Science  Training,  Equipment,  Investigative 

Personnel 
Project  71-03  Crime  Scene  Search  Training  and  Equipment  $  75,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 
Program  X  3.01  Police  Communications  and  Command  Control  Im- 
plementation 
Project  71-59  Police  Teletype  Terminals  $  1 10,000 

(c)  Cities  and  Towns  (Greater  than  50,000)  —  $270,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-13  Vocational  Projects  Serving  Delinquents  and  Youthful 

Offenders  $120,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V   1 .01  Provision  of  Community  Services 

Project  71-14  Innovative  Recreational-Educational  Enrichment  $  1 50,000 

(d)  Counties  —  $565,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.02  Educational  Services 

Project  71-23  Educational  Services  $  75,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.04  Referral  and  Follow-Up 

Project  71-24  County  Institution  Resource  and  Referral  Agents  $120,000 

Objective  VI  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Program  VI  3.05  Community-Based  Services  for  Offenders 

Project  71-25  Work  Release  $120,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  3.02  District  Court  Prosecutors 

Project  71-53  District  Court  Prosecutors  $250,000 
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(e)  Cities  and  Towns  and  Counties  —  $375,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  2.01  Management  Studies  for  Criminal  Justice  Agen- 
cies $375,000 

(f)  Cities,  Towns,  Regions  —  $350,000 

Objective  III  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Program  III  2.01  Specific  Crime  Strategies 

Project  71-07  Comprehensive  Attacks  on  Auto  Theft  and  Burglary  $100,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  2.01  Management  Studies  for  Criminal  Justice  Agen- 
cies 
Project  71-37  Consolidation  $   50,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 

Program  X  2.01  Information  Systems  Planning 

Project  71-58  Police  Information  System  Planning  $200,000 

(g)  Cities,  Towns,  and  Regions  (Greater  than  50,000)  —  $785,000 

Objective  VII  Drugs/Alcohol 

Program  VII  1.01  Drug  Treatment 

Project  71-28  Community  Drug  Treatment  $300,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  1.01  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Project  71-33  Police  Planning  and  Research  Units  $185,000 

Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

Program  VIII  2.02  Police  Organizational  and  Operations  Models 

Project  7 1-40  Innovative  Operations  Models  $300,000 

(h)  Cities,  Towns,  and  Regions  (greater  than  75,000)  —  $295,000 

Objective  IV  Civil  Disorders 

Program  IV  1.01  Metropolitan  and  Local  Disorder  Response 

Project  71-09  Regional  and  Local  Disorder  Control  Units  $220,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Program  V  1.01  Provision  of  Community  Services 
Project  71-15  Mental  Health  Services  to  Delinquents  and  Their  Fami- 
lies $  75,000 

(i)  Cities,  Towns,  Counties  and  Regions  —  $865,000 

Objective  V  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Program  V  1.02  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation  Capabilities 

Project  71-19  Model  Juvenile  Probation  $220,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  2.02  Recruit  and  In-Service  Training 

Project  7 1-47  Specialized  In-Service  Training  $290,000 
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Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 
Program  IX  2.03  Resource  Materials 
Project  71-50  Training  and  Reference  Materials  $  75,000 

Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

Program  IX  3.01  Specialized  Skills 

Project  71-52  Specialized  Skills  $130,000 

Objective  X  Information  and  Communications  Needs  and  Systems 
Program  X  3.01  Police  Communications  and  Command  Control  Im- 
plementation 
Project  71-61  Communications  Equipment  $150,000 

Sub-Total  Units  of  Local  Government  and  Combinations  $3,890,000 

TOTAL  1971  Competitive  Allocations  $4,090,000 
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5.    Technical  Assistance  and  Services  —  State  Provision  of,  with  Title  I  and  with  other  Re- 
sources 

Section  303(9)  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  requires  comprehensive  State  plans  to  demon- 
strate the  willingness  of  the  State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or  services  for  programs 
contemplated  by  the  State  plan  and  by  units  of  general  local  government.  In  response  to  this 
requirement,  this  section  of  the  Massachusetts  comprehensive  plan  enumerates  and  describes 
the  technical  assistance  and  services  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  to  local  governmental 
units  and  criminal  justice  agencies.  Included  is  assistance  related  to  implementation  of  the 
plan,  subgrantee  assistance,  and  other  types  of  assistance  and  services  contributing  to  the 
advancement  of  the  State  crime  control  effort. 


(a)  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice (State  Planning  Agency) 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  is  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  and  services  to  local  communities,  State  criminal  justice 
agencies,  regional  and  local  planning  programs  and  public  and  private  criminal  justice  and 
related  agencies.  A  substantial  segment  of  the  Committee  staff  is  assigned  full-time  to  the 
provision  of  assistance  related  to  the  action  grant  program.  Assistance  is  provided  at  every 
stage  of  the  planning  and  implementation  process,  including  identification  of  needs  and 
priorities,  program  development,  application  preparation,  program  implementation  (e.g.  es- 
tablishment of  administrative,  financial,  and  operational  procedures;  selection  of  staff;  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  facilities),  program  evaluation,  and  provision  for  continuation 
(long-range  financial  and  community  support).  The  Committee  has  begun  to  create,  as  part 
of  a  recent  project,  the  capability  (in  the  form  of  staff  and  consultant  resources)  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  local  communities  and  state  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  areas  of 
information  and  communications  needs  and  systems.  The  Committee  also  has  community 
organization  specialists  available  to  local  communities  to  aid  them  in  identifying  needs, 
agreeing  upon  priorities,  and  effectively  organizing  to  accomplish  improvements  in  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  programs. 


In  addition  to  the  specific  types  of  assistance  described  above,  the  Committee  provides 
a  wide  range  of  information  and  assistance  in  response  to  specific  agency  and  community 
requests.  Often  these  requests  relate  to  efforts  to  institute  new  programs  or  to  evaluate  or 
modify  existing  programs.  This  assistance  includes  requests  relating  to  the  development  and 
drafting  of  legislation.  The  Committee  also  has  on  occasion  provided  assistance  to  local 
communities  during  crisis  or  disorder  situations.  All  of  the  State  Planning  Agency  assistance 
and  services  discussed  here  are  supported  by  funds  from  two  sources:  the  Committee's 
LEAA  Title  I  planning  grant  and  the  Committee's  State  appropriation  ($200,000). 


The  1971  Comprehensive  Plan  contains  one  project  which  will  significantly  increase 
the  Committee's  capability  to  provide  specialized  technical  assistance.  Project  71-35,  "Com- 
mittee Program  Evaluation  Component,"  will  give  the  Committee  increased  capability  to 
provide  specialized  assistance  in  the  area  of  project  evaluation.  The  Committee  is  also  pro- 
viding matching  funds  for  the  following  1971  block  grant  projects  involving  assistance  to 
local  communities: 
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Project 

71-45  Mass  Media  Public  Education 
71-56  Emergency  Communications 
71-62  Frequency  Management 

(b)   Department  of  the  Attorney  General 

In  addition  to  prosecuting  cases  of  statewide  significance,  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  provides  a  range  of  services  to  the  District  Attorneys' 
Offices.  The  Division  will  represent  the  District  Attorneys'  Offices  on  all  post-conviction 
remedies,  will  write  and  file  appeal  briefs  in  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  will  represent  a  District  Attorney  when  sued  under  the 
federal  Civil  Rights  Acts.  The  Division  will  on  occasion  assist  the  District  Attorney  in  felony 
and  misdemeanor  sessions.  It  also  prosecutes  all  criminal  complaints  relating  to  environmen- 
tal problems  and  represents  the  Commonwealth  on  habeas  corpus  petitions  of  persons  com- 
mitted to  correctional  institutions  as  sexually  dangerous  persons. 

The  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Criminal  Division  collects  and  disseminates  infor- 
mation concerning  organized  crime  to  District  Attorneys  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  Drug  Abuse  Section  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Division  of  the  Attorney  General's 
office  provides  training  to  local  law  enforcement  officers  concerning  drugs,  and  provides  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  to  schools,  local  community  organizations,  and  local  units 
of  government. 

In  addition  to  the  State-supported  services  described  above,  the  Department  will  under- 
take and  provide  matching  for  the  following  1971  block  grant  projects  involving  assistance 
to  local  communities: 

Project 

71-04  New  England  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System  (with  the  Department  of 

Public  Safety) 
71-05  Organized  Crime  Unit 
71-30  Drug  Intelligence  Information  System 
71-50  Training  and  Reference  Material 


(c)   Department  of  Mental  Health 

The  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  provides  services  to  local  courts  through  a  court  clinic 
program,  to  the  State  correctional  institutions  through  the  provision  of  clinical  services,  and 
to  local  and  regional  community  mental  health  centers  through  consultative  services. 

The  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  offers  professional  consultation  to  community 
groups  and  agencies,  schools,  individuals  and  community-based  treatment  centers  and  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  them.  The  Division  will  assist  in  the  specification,  development, 
and  evaluation  of  the  community-based  drug  treatment  programs  to  be  funded  by  the  Com- 
mittee under  the  "Drugs/Alcohol"  program  objective. 

The  Division  of  Childrens'  Services  provides  technical  assistance  in  two  forms:  assist- 
ance in  the  writing  of  applications  for  federal  grants,  and  consultation  services  for  communi- 
ty educational  programs  which  describe  the  need  for  mental  health  programs  for  children. 
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(d)   Department  of  Probation 

The  Office  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Probation  has  as  its  statutory  man- 
date and  principal  activity,  the  aiding  of  all  probation  offices  and  courts  in  the  State.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Office's  time  is  devoted  to  this  activity.  General  training  sessions  for 
probation  officers  are  arranged  by  the  Office,  as  well  as  management  training  programs.  A 
central  file  of  all  records  for  use  by  probation  officers,  courts,  and  law  enforcement  officers  is 
maintained. 


(e)   Department  of  Public  Health 

The  Division  of  Alcoholism  provides  assistance  to  Model  Cities  programs,  local  OEO 
programs,  and  Mental  Health  Centers  in  the  development  and  operation  of  alcohol  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs.  It  also  gives  assistance  in  the  development  of  programs  to 
schools,  local  mental  health  units  and  community  leaders.  It  disseminates  data  about  alco- 
hol, plans  for  the  provision  of  alcohol  prevention  and  treatment  services  state-wide,  and  pro- 
vides direct  financial  support  for  the  provision  of  those  services.  The  Division  will  assist  in 
the  specification,  development  and  evaluation  of  the  community-based  alcohol  detoxification 
programs  to  be  funded  by  the  Committee  under  the  "Drugs/Alcohol"  program  objective.  All 
of  these  services  are  funded  through  State  appropriation. 


(f)   Department  of  Public  Safety 

The  Massachusetts  State  Police  perform  a  broad  range  of  technical  assistance  functions 
supported  by  State  appropriation.  They  assist  local  police  agencies  in  the  investigation  of 
crimes,  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  provide  support  for  the  control  of  crises, 
conflicts,  and  disorders.  The  State  Police  provide  police  services  to  towns  without  formal 
police  forces,  as  well  as  auxiliary  police  services  to  cities  and  towns  with  police  departments. 
They  provide  investigative  services  to  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  offices.  They  collect  and  disseminate  criminal  information  on  organized 
crime,  gambling,  missing  persons,  drug  abuse,  sex  offenders  and  serious  felonies,  and  pro- 
vide crime  laboratory  services,  photo-identification  services,  training  services  and  facilities, 
communications,  firearms  records  and  ballistics,  breathalyzer  services,  and  general  advice  to 
local  departments. 

In  addition  to  these  State-supported  services,  the  Department  will  undertake  and  pro- 
vide matching  for  the  following  1971  block  grant  projects  involving  assistance  to  the  local 
communities: 


Project 

71-03  Crime  Scene  Search  Training  and  Equipment 

71-04  New  England  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System  (With  the  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General) 

71-59  Police  Teletype  Terminals  (Localities  provide  the  matching  funds;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  makes  available  the  criminal  information  bank.) 
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(g)   Department  of  Public  Welfare 

The  Division  of  Child  Guardianship  provides  financial  assistance  to  educational  units 
for  school  services  provided  to  children  placed  in  foster  homes  in  communities  other  than 
their  homes. 


(h)   Department  of  Youth  Services 

The  Department  assists  local  communities  and  agencies  in  establishing  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Through  the  Department's  Prevention  Bu- 
reau, it  provides  staff  and  financial  assistance  for  prevention  programming.  State  financial 
support  for  local  prevention  programs  is  provided  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid. 

In  addition  to  the  State-supported  services  described  above,  the  Department  will  under- 
take and  provide  matching  funds  for  the  following  1971  block  grant  project  involving  assist- 
ance to  local  communities: 


Project 

71-16  DYS  Planning  and  Development  of  Community  Services 

(i)   Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council 

The  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council  was  established  in  1964  to  oversee  all 
training  programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  newly  appointed  officers  in  cities  and 
towns  of  over  5,000  population.  The  MPTC  approves  police  training  schools  and  programs 
for  recruits.  It  also  established  and  oversees  in-service  and  supervisory  training  for  police 
officers  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  These  activities  are  supported  by  State  appropria- 
tion. 


(j)   Metropolitan  District  Commission 

The  Police  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  assists  local  communities 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  crises,  conflicts  and  disorders; 
in  investigations  of  narcotics  offenses;  and  in  investigations  of  breaking  and  entering  offenses. 
It  also  provides  assistance  in  the  specialized  areas  of  underwater  recovery  and  in  the  han- 
dling of  canine  units.  The  provision  of  all  of  these  services  is  supported  by  State  appropria- 
tion. 


(k)    The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  the  court  of  final  appeal  in  Massachusetts.  The  seven 
justices  who  sit  on  the  court  are  responsible  for  the  determination  and  enforcement  of  judi- 
cial standards  and  procedures  in  all  the  courts  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  authorized  to  collect  and  examine  data  on  the  manage- 
ment, facilities,  dockets,  and  administration  of  these  courts,  with  the  aim  of  encouraging 
more  just  and  efficient  court  management.  In  order  to  improve  its  ability  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  other  Massachusetts  Courts,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  providing  matching  funds 
for  the  following  1971  block  grant  project: 
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Project 

71-44  Office  of  Administration  (Supreme  Judicial  Court) 

(1)   Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  has  supervisory  and  rule-making  authority  over 
the  lowest  level  of  the  court-system  in  Massachusetts.  He  is  responsible  for  keeping  records 
on  the  caseloads  of  the  local  courts,  and  can  establish  uniform  practices  in  the  District 
Courts  by  defining  court  rules.  He  reports  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  must  enforce 
the  standards  which  that  court  dictates.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 
will  provide  matching  funds  for  the  following  1971  block  grant  project  involving  assistance 
to  local  courts: 


Project 

71-43  Office  of  Administration  (District  Courts) 

6.   Allocations  According  to  Committee  Program  Objectives,  LEAA  Functional  Categories, 
and  Substantive  Areas  of  Law  Enforcement 

The  Annual  Action  Program  for  1971  and  the  Multi-Year  Plan  are  based  on  a  careful 
assessment  of  the  Commonwealth's  law  enforcement  needs,  and  represent  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  crime.  Under  these  plans,  major 
improvement  programs  are  to  be  undertaken  in  each  of  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  In  addition,  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  investigation  of  orga- 
nized crime,  the  provision  of  advanced  training  to  law  enforcement  officials,  the  prevention 
and  control  of  riots  and  civil  disorders,  and  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency.  By  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  crime  on  a  broad  front,  with  particular  attention  to  special  problem  areas, 
all  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system  can  be  expected  to  improve  in  terms  of  fairness 
and  efficiency. 


The  tables  which  follow  categorize  the  distribution  of  LEAA  Block  Grant  funds  during 
the  1971-1975  period  in  three  different  ways.  Table  5,  "Projected  Expenditures  by  Commit- 
tee Program  Objectives,"  subdivides  annual  allocations  among  the  eleven  functional  catego- 
ries established  for  planning  purposes  by  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice.  A  more  detailed  break-down,  which  includes  both  Program 
Objectives  and  Improvement  Programs,  begins  on  page  C-237  of  the  Multi-Year  plan.  Table 
6,  "Summary  of  Project  Groupings  by  LEAA  Functional  Categories,"  summarizes  the  subdi- 
vision of  projects  described  in  the  Annual  Action  Program  and  Multi-Year  Plan  according  to 
the  ten  functional  categories  described  in  the  LEAA  "Guidelines  for  FY  1971  Comprehen- 
sive State  Law  Enforcement  Plans."  Table  7,  "Project  Groupings  by  LEAA  Functional  Cate- 
gories," provides  the  allocations  of  projects.  Table  8,  "Summary  of  Project  Groupings  by 
Substantive  Areas  of  Law  Enforcement,"  summarizes  the  distribution  of  Committee  alloca- 
tions of  funds  among  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  criminal  justice  system  —  the  police, 
the  courts,  corrections,  and  general  crime  prevention.  Table  9,  "Project  Groupings  by  Sub- 
stantive Areas  of  Law  Enforcement,"  provides  the  allocations  of  projects  by  subdivisions. 
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7.    Utilization  of  Services,  Facilities  and  Equipment 

a.   Improved  Utilization  of  Facilities 

Section  303  (5)  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  requires  comprehensive  State  plans  to 
provide  for  effective  utilization  of  existing  facilities.  Implementation  of  many  of  the 
programs  included  in  the  Massachusetts  comprehensive  plan  will  result  in  improved  fa- 
cilities utilization  in  response  to  the  statutory  requirement.  Section  (a)  of  the  chart 
which  follows  lists  those  1971  Massachusetts  projects  that  directly  provide  for  more 
effective  utilization  of  the  facilities.  This  listing  includes  only  those  projects  that  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  specifically  directed  toward  improved  facilities  utilization  or  that  pro- 
vide planning  or  analysis  which  will  lead  to  improved  utilization.  The  list  does  not  in- 
clude programs  which  will  improve  utilization  in  the  sense  of  improving  the  quality  of 
program  activities  undertaken  within  a  facility. 


b.   Sharing,  Pooling  or  Consolidation  of  Facilities  and  Resources 

Section  303(5)  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  requires  comprehensive  State  plans  to 
permit  and  encourage  units  of  general  local  government  to  combine  or  provide  for  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equipment.  In  response  to 
this  statutory  requirement,  the  Massachusetts  comprehensive  plan  includes  a  wide  range 
of  programs  which  provide  or  lay  the  groundwork  for  appropriate  sharing,  pooling,  or 
consolidation  of  facilities  and  resources  among  units  of  general  local  government.  Sec- 
tion (b)  of  the  chart  which  follows  lists  1971  Massachusetts  projects  specifically  directed 
toward  increased  consolidation,  pooling,  and  sharing  of  resources.  Section  (c)  of  the 
chart  lists  1970  Massachusetts  projects  for  which  both  individual  communities  and  re- 
gional groupings  are  eligible  to  apply.  In  the  case  of  chart  (c)  projects,  resource  sharing 
or  consolidation  may  occur  if  the  project  is  undertaken  on  a  regional  basis. 
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E.      RELATED  PLANS,  PROGRAMS  &  SYSTEMS 

1 .   Introduction 

a.  Purpose  and  Scope 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  plan,  the  Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems  sec- 
tion, is  to  meet  LEAA  guidelines  and  to  provide  a  useful  working  document  for  other  agen- 
cies in  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  section  adds  to  the  Plan  a  complete  record  of  crime 
control  programs  within  its  borders,  and  it  allows  for  evaluation  of  total  progress  and  better 
determination  of  where  LEAA  Block  Grant  resources  should  be  applied. 

The  LEAA  guidelines  for  this  section  require  a  description  of  all  plans,  programs,  and 
systems  that  have  a  partial  relationship  to  law  enforcement.  The  discussion  is  to  include  any 
other  State  or  local  law  enforcement  plans  being  administered  separately  from  this  plan  or 
multi-state  plans  or  programs  in  which  the  SPA  is  cooperating;  separate  subsections  that  set 
forth  plan  relationships  with  and  procedures  established  to  effect  coordination  with  pro- 
grams or  plans  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968,  the 
Model  Cities  Program,  and  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1965.  These  separate  subsections  are 
to  include  discussions  of  procedures  for  coordination  of  law  enforcement  planning  com- 
ponents of  these  programs  with  the  State  Plan,  joint  funding  efforts,  and  type  and  amount  of 
staff  interaction  occurring  at  the  State  and  regional  or  local  levels.  The  guidelines  also  call 
for  a  list  of  specific  law  enforcement-related  grants  made  under  the  above  federal  grant  pro- 
grams (and  under  other  programs,  where  that  information  is  available),  including  data  on  the 
character  of  the  project,  its  budget,  the  grantee  agency,  and  the  federal  grant  or  agency. 

Also  included  in  the  guidelines  for  this  section  is  a  requirement  that  the  LEAA  Discre- 
tionary, Academic  Assistance,  and  National  Institute  programs  (Section  306,  406,  and  402 
Act)  and  grants  to  and  within  Massachusetts  be  listed  and  described  as  they  relate  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  State  Planning  Agency. 

The  way  in  which  this  section  of  the  plan  follows  these  comprehensive  guidelines,  in 
purpose,  scope,  and  format,  is  described  below. 

The  non-criminal  justice  plans,  programs,  and  systems  having  an  important  relationship 
to  problem  areas  being  dealt  with  in  the  comprehensive  plan  are  presented  and  discussed 
here.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  insure  that  the  comprehensive  plan  reflects  a  consider- 
ation of  all  available  resources  and  activities  in  the  State,  and  that  efforts  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act1  will  truly  complement  and  supplement  those  funded  from  other  sources.  The 
review  and  consideration  of  related  plans,  programs,  and  systems  hereafter  set  forth  should 
provide  the  framework  necessary  to  make  the  Commonwealth's  Criminal  Justice  Plan  a 
comprehensive  blueprint  for  law  enforcement  reform,  and  should  assist  in  maintaining  a 
complete  record  and  accountability  for  crime  control  programs  within  the  State.  This  under- 
standing of  the  total  resources  devoted  to  criminal  justice  improvements  is  also  necessary  in 
evaluating  total  progress  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  crime,  and  allocating*  limited  Title  I 
resources  to  meet  changing  priorities  and  accomplishments. 

The  scope  of  the  information  presented  includes  plans  and  programs  having  a  partial, 
but  important  relationship  to  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  those  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment plans  being  administered  separately  from  the  comprehensive  plan.  Included  for  consid- 
eration are  related  programs  which  support  and  reinforce  the  criminal  justice  system.  Multi- 
omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street  Act,  1968. 
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State  plans  and  programs  in  which  the  Committee  is  cooperating  are  considered  here,  unless 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Plan  under  the  Multi-Year  and  Annual  Action  components.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  given  to  how  law  enforcement  planning  components  under  certain  related 
programs  are  coordinated  with  Title  I  planning,  what  joint  or  cooperative  funding  efforts 
have  been  undertaken,  and  what  staff  contact  and  coordination  procedures  are  specified  par- 
ticularly for  the  following:  the  Model  Cities  Program  under  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966;  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1965;  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  LEAA  awards  under  the  discretionary 
grants  program,  the  Academic  Assistance  program,  and  the  National  Institute  program  are 
listed  and  described  in  this  section. 

b.  Format 

The  information  is  presented  in  three  sections:  LEAA  Supported  Programs,  Coordina- 
tion With  Selected  Federal  Acts,  and  Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems  by  Program 
Objectives.  The  first  of  these  describes  and  enumerates  grants  to  and  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  under  Sections  306,  406,  and  402  of  the  Act;  the  second  discusses 
the  relationship  of  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Agency  planning  to  that  being  undertaken 
under  the  Demonstration  City  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  (1966),  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  (1965),  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  (1968),  and 
lists  specific  grants  within  Massachusetts  under  those  acts.  The  third  section  presents  other 
related  programs,  plans,  and  systems  under  those  categories  or  groupings  used  in  the  Multi- 
Year  Plan  to  describe  program  objectives:  this  information  is  further  broken  down  into  Fed- 
eral, State  and  Local  and  Private  subsections  under  individual  improvement  programs  within 
the  State  Plan's  program  objectives.  The  program  objectives  referred  to  in  this  section  in- 
clude: Concentrated  Crime  Programs,  Civil  Disorder,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Adult  Correc- 
tional Services,  Drugs/ Alcohol,  Resources  and  Management,  and  Personnel  Development.1 
The  summary  table  that  follows  outlines  the  material  covered  in  a  useful,  structured  format. 

c.  Summary  Table 

Because  the  material  contained  in  the  Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems  section  of 
the  Massachusetts  Plan  is  of  such  breadth  and  detail,  a  summary  table  is  provided  to  make 
the  document  more  readily  comprehensible.  The  table  is  structured  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
this  section  as  a  working  aid  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  reform  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  1971  Massachusetts  Plan  program  objective  numbers  are  keyed  to  relevant  por- 
tions of  Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems  narrative;  the  information  is  further  broken 
down  by  level  (LEAA,  Federal,  State  and  Local,  Private)  of  agency  or  organization,  agency 
name,  division,  and  program  title.  These  levels,  agencies,  and  programs  are  keyed  to  related 
Massachusetts  Improvement  Programs  within  the  State's  broader  program  objectives,  mak- 
ing the  table  an  aid  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  programming  in  the  Common- 
wealth. (See  Table  I  accompanying  pages  D-5  to  D-10.) 

2.   LEAA  Supported  Programs 

The  LEAA  Discretionary  grants  and  the  National  Institute  grants  are  supplementary  to 
the  action  and  research  aspects  of  programs  found  in  the  1971  Governor's  Committee  Plan 
and  Multi-Year  Plan.  They  include  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  aspects  of  large  city 
criminal  law  enforcement  problems.  A  list  of  LEAA  grants  is  provided,  in  addition  to  a  list 


1 A  complete  discussion  of  these  program  objectives  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Action  Plan,  p. 
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of  National  Institute  Grants  awarded  in  Massachusetts.  The  rationale  for  LEEP  Grants  is 
directly  related  to  the  interest  of  the  Governor's  Committee  in  Personnel  Development.  A  list 
of  these  grants  to  educational  institutions  in  Massachusetts  is  provided. 

a.  Discretionary  Grants  Program 

Each  year  a  portion  of  the  total  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  is  allocated  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  for  grants  in  its  discre- 
tion: Hence,  these  funds  are  termed  "Discretionary  Funds."  In  fiscal  1971,  $60  million  has 
been  appropriated  nationally  for  discretionary  awards  constituting  15  percent  of  the  total 
action  grant  appropriation  of  $400  million  under  Part  C  of  the  Act.  In  Fiscal  Years  1969 
and  1970,  the  appropriations  for  discretionary  grants  were,  respectively,  $4.35  million  and 
$32.25  million. 

Discretionary  funds  are  viewed  as  the  means  by  which  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  can  advance  national  priorities,  draw  attention  to  programs  not  emphasized 
in  State  Plans,  and  provide  special  impetus  for  reform  and  experimentation  within  the  total 
law  enforcement  improvement  structure  created  by  the  Act.  Discretionary  funds  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  aid  that  will  be  available  to  state  and  local  government  and, 
thus,  will  be  used  for  experimentation,  special  emphasis  and  supplementation  rather  than  to 
meet  the  massive  or  widespread  need  that  State  plans  and  "block  grant"  action  funds  must 
address. 

Discretionary  grants  can  be  made  only  to  States  and  to  local  units  of  government,  or 
combinations  of  local  units.  While  programs  may  contemplate  action  by  a  particular  type  of 
law  enforcement  agency,  or  perhaps  an  effort  conducted  for  state  or  local  government  by  a 
university  or  private  agency,  application  must  be  made  by  either  ( 1 )  the  department  of  state 
government  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  project  will  be  conducted,  or  (2)  a  unit  of  general 
local  government,  or  combination  of  such  units,  whose  law  enforcement  agencies,  systems, 
or  activities  will  execute  or  be  benefited  by  the  grant. 

All  applications  for  discretionary  grants  are  first  submitted  to  the  State  Planning  Agen- 
cy for  review.  The  agency  certifies  whether  the  application  is  consistent  with  its  plan,  wheth- 
er it  will  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  action  effort  of  the  State  plan,  and  whether  it  will 
reduce  or  supplant  State  action  fund  allocations  to  the  grantee.  The  final  determination  of 
grants  is  made  by  LEAA,  in  consultation  with  the  State  Planning  Agency. 

Potential  discretionary  applicants  should  note  that  there  are  extensive  guidelines  for 
discretionary  applications  that  are  contained  in  the  LEAA  Guide  for  Discretionary  Grant 
Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1971,  available  on  request  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

In  1970  and  1971  there  have  been  25  discretionary  grants  made  in  Massachusetts,  to- 
talling $2,209,276;  12  to  cities  and  towns,  totalling  $741,998;  13  to  State  agencies,  totalling 
$1,467,278.  A  list  of  these  grants  follows  on  page  435. 

b.  Academic  Assistance  Program 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  406  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  is  mandated  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  student  loans  and  grants  to  State  and  local  public  law  enforcement  personnel  and  to 
persons  who  promise  to  enter  the  law  enforcement  field.  Administered  by  the  Office  of  Aca- 
demic Assistance  of  LEAA,  the  program  is  designed  to  help  meet  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
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Table  II:  LEAA  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  AWARDED 


Cities  and  Towns 


NUMBER 

BOSTON 

70-DF-073 

71-DF-517 
71-DF-529 
71-DF-594 

CAMBRIDGE 

70-DF-105 
70-DF-172 

HOLYOKE 

71-DF-516 


NAME 

Large  City  Special 

Drug  Abuse 

Vertical  Policing 

Laboratory 

Legal  &  Psychiatric  Advisers 


Police  Policy  Manual 
Community  Youth  Residence 


Mutual  Aid  Compact  and  Training 
Program  Development-Riot  Control 
and  Disorders 


AMOUNT 


$150,390 

173,540 

60,000 

25,000 


21,295 
22,250 


22,874 


LOWELL 

71-DF-150 


71-DF-565 


Mutual  Aid  Compact  and  Training 
Program  Development-Riot  Control 
and  Disorders 

Large  City  Special-Breaking/Entering 
and  Auto  Theft 


25,000 
96,477 


NEW  BEDFORD 
70-DF-265 


Large  City  Special-Day/Night 
Care  and  Drug  Crisis  Center 


45,172 


QUINCY 

71-DF-560 

SPRINGFIELD 

70-DF-421 


Police  Legal  Advisers 


Vertical  Policing  Services 


15,000 


$  85,000 
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Table  II:  LEAA  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  AWARDED  (Cont.) 


State 


NUMBER 


NAME 


AMOUNT 


CORRECTIONS 

70-DF-135 


Development  of  Inter-Agency 
Cooperation  In  Corrections 


$124,000 


MUNICIPAL  POLICE 
TRAINING  COUNCIL 

71-DF-578 


PAROLE 

71-DF-553 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 

71-DF-487 

71-DF-529 
71-DF-592 
70-DF-382 
70-DF-383 

SUPERIOR  COURT 

70-DF-145 


YOUTH  SERVICES 

70-DF-438 


Supervisory  Training  For 
Police  Officers 


Drug  Halfway  House 


Conflict/Disorder 
Assessment  Group 
Laboratory  Improvements 
Police  Legal  Advisers 
Fellowship 
Fellowship 


Case  Scheduling  and  Trial  Assignment 
Improvement  Project 


Regional  Staff  Training  Center 
Combined  With  Treatment  Unit 


GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE 

70-DF-044  New  England  Organized 

Crime  Intelligence  System 
71-DF-507  Emergency  Communications  Equipment 

71-DF-21  Organized  Crime  Information  Service 


29,500 


154,318 


59,981 

60,000 

15,000 

4,500 

3,500 


75,000 


200,000 


598,430 
99,599 

43,450 
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tern's  critical  need  for  well-educated  professionals  to  fill  responsible  positions.  As  such,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  is  a  critical  supplement  to  the  State's  "Personnel  De- 
velopment" program  objective. 

Awards  under  this  program  are  made  to  participating  institutions  which,  in  turn,  make 
loans  and  grants  to  students.  Loans  may  be  made  up  to  $1800  per  academic  year.  Grants  are 
only  available  to  currently  employed  law  enforcement  personnel,  and  may  be  up  to  $300  per 
semester  or  $200  per  quarter,  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  tuitions  and  fees.  In  Massachusetts  a 
total  of  $797,540  has  been  awarded  to  25  participating  institutions  for  fiscal  year  1971;  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  $712,750  was  awarded  to  22  participating  institutions  in  the  Common- 
wealth. A  list  of  participating  institutions  and  funds  available  at  each  institution  follows. 

c.  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 

Pursuant  to  Section  402  of  the  Act,  a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  was  established  under  the  general  authority  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  The  National  Institute  is  the  first  scientific  research  and  development  unit 
devoted  solely  to  crime  and  criminal  justice  problems.  It  awards  grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
search and  development  covering  the  entire  range  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  con- 
ducts studies  by  its  own  staff. 

Within  the  Institute  are  five  research  centers:  Crime  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation, 
Criminal  Justice  Operations  and  Management,  Law  and  Justice,  Special  Projects,  and  Dem- 
onstrations and  Professional  Services.  A  special  unit  coordinates  the  work  of  the  five  cen- 
ters, and  is  responsible  for  planning  and  evaluation.  In  addition,  special  project  managers 
develop  research  programs  in  such  priority  areas  as  violence  and  organized  crime.  The  entire 
grant  program  is  supplementary  to  State  program  objectives  "Personnel  Development"  and 
"Resources  and  Management". 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  National  Institute  project  grant  awards  in  Massachusetts  totalled 
$119,128,  compared  with  $161,924  in  fiscal  year  1970.  To  date  in  fiscal  1971,  one  project 
grant  of  $2,450  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts.  A  list  of  National  Institute  Project  grants 
for  fiscal  year  1970  follows. 

3.    Coordination  With  Selected  Federal  Acts 

The  LEAA  guidelines  call  for  special  attention  to  the  interrelationship  and  coordina- 
tion of  SPA  planning  and  action  to  that  being  carried  out  under  three  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs:  the  Demonstration  City  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  (1966),  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  (1965)  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  (1968). 
These  three  acts  are  particularly  relevant  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  be- 
cause of  their  direct  involvement  in  problems  of  concern  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
need  for  coordination  of  Federal  grant  monies  is  often  cited  as  a  major  concern  of  local,  state, 
and  national  leaders,  as  well  as  community  members.  Perhaps  in  no  other  area  is  the  need  so 
crucial  as  in  the  essential,  yet  controversial,  field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

In  this  section  of  the  Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems  component  of  the  1971 
Massachusetts  Plan,  programs  in  Massachusetts  under  the  three  acts  cited  above  will  be  dis- 
cussed; the  discussion  shall  include  the  nature  of  the  grants  made  in  criminal  justice-related 
areas,  the  nature  and  extent  of  staff  interaction  with  the  Governor's  Committee,  and  coordi- 
nated and  cooperative  fundings.  In  addition,  lists  of  grants  to  and  within  Massachusetts  are 
included,  making  this  portion  of  the  document  an  important  aid  to  law  enforcement  planning 
in  Massachusetts. 
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a.  Demonstration  City  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act,  1966 

Model  Cities  Programs  exist  in  some  of  the  areas  of  highest  crime  incidence  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  planning  undertaken  by  Model  Cities  aims  for  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  the  Model  Cities  area,  which  include  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  other  agencies  involved  in  law  enforcement 
planning  work  cooperatively  with  Model  Cities  administrations  in  designing  and  implement- 
ing comprehensive  programs  that  will  deal  with  these  problems.  The  Governor's  Committee 
has  had  extensive  contacts  with  several  Model  Cities  administrations  and  plans  to  expand 
this  aspect  of  its  efforts. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  providing  money  to 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  for  the  hiring  of  a  staff  member  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  for  the  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  Model  Cities  Program.  This  position  has 
now  been  filled  by  a  police  lieutenant  with  extensive  experience  working  with  Model  Cities. 
Prior  to  his  joining  the  staff,  the  Governor's  Committee  has  already  provided  a  considerable 
amount  of  technical  assistance  to  several  Model  Cities  areas  in  the  development  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  components  of  their  plans,  and  in  specific  law  enforcement  criminal  justice  proj- 
ects. For  example,  in  Worcester,  the  Governor's  Committee  has  provided  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  a  Police-Community  Relations  Office  for  the  Model  Cities  area 
and  will  be  coordinating  Project  71-20,  ($35,000)  Community  Service  Officer  Unit,  to  work 
in  Model  Cities.  In  New  Bedford,  the  Governor's  Committee  has  coordinated  the  planning  of 
its  Youth  Resources  Bureau  (YRB)  with  the  Model  Cities  area  Criminal  Justice  Plan;  in  that 
city  the  Governor's  Committee  has  also  aided  the  Model  Cities  administrators  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  residential  youth  center. 

In  several  Model  Cities  areas,  the  Governor's  Committee  and  Model  Cities  are  coopera- 
tively developing  a  residential  treatment  center  for  youth;  in  Holyoke  a  similar  coordinated 
effort  has  produced  an  innovative  Team  Policing  project.  Other  joint  ventures  are  under 
consideration. 

In  Boston,  the  Office  of  Justice  Administration,  Boston's  Law  Enforcement  Planning 
Office,  is  working  with  Model  Cities  administrators  in  the  development  of  criminal  justice 
programs  for  the  Model  Cities  area.  A  $200,000  innovative  recreational  program  for  Model 
Cities  youth  has  already  been  undertaken  by  the  Boston  Model  Cities  group  as  a  delinquency 
prevention  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  ties  between  the  Governor's  Committee  and  Model  Cities 
administrations,  and  their  shared  concentration  on  urban  high  crime  areas,  Model  Cities  en- 
compasses other  programs  which  relate  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  A  list  of 
these  is  attached.  (Table  V,  p.  D-23). 

b.  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1965 

The  Governor's  Committee  maintains  regular  communications  with  the  Governor's 
Highway  Safety  Committee,  the  State  agency  designated  to  administer  the  Highway  Safety 
Act.  Coordination  has  not  been  extensive,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Highway  Safety  Commit- 
tee has  limited  funds  for  administration  and  no  funds  for  planning.  The  Highway  Safety 
Committee  has  a  professional  staff  of  only  two  persons  and  must  devote  almost  full  time  to 
processing  applications.  Highway  Safety  funding  generally  is  provided  for  equipment  rather 
than  planning  or  research.  In  the  area  of  communications,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Gover- 
nor's Highway  Safety  Committee  will  allocate  funds  consistent  with  the  Communications 
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Table  III:  LEEP  GRANTS 

LIST  NO.  71-05  —  ALL  INSTITUTIONS  WITHIN  STATE 


Name  and 
Address 

Zip 
Code 

Berkshire  Cmty  College** 

Fairfield  Mass 

01201 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill  Mass 

02167 

Bristol  Community  College 

Fall  River  Mass 

02720 

Cape  Cod  Community  Col** 

Hyannis  Mass 

02601 

Clark  University** 

Worcester  Mass 

01610 

Dean  Jr  College** 

Franklin  Mass 

02038 

Greenfield  Cmty  Col** 

Greenfield  Mass 

01301 

Holyoke  Comm  Col 

Holyoke  Mass 

01040 

Lowell  Technological  Inst 

Lowell  Mass 

01854 

Mass  Bay  Community  Col** 

Watertown  Ma 

02172 

Massasoit  Community  College 

** 

West  Bridgewater  Mass 

02379 

Mt  Wachusetts  Cmty  Col 

Gardner  Mass 

01440 

New  England  School  of  Law 

02108 

Boston  Mass 

Newton  Col  Sacred  Heart** 

Newton  Mass 

02159 

Newton  Jr  College** 

Newtonville  Mass 

02160 

North  Shore  Cmty  Col** 

Beverly  Mass 

01915 

Northeastern  University 

Boston  Mass 

02115 

Quinsigamond  Cmty  College** 

Worcester  Mass 

01605 

Springfield  College** 

Springfield  Mass 

01109 

Springfield  Tech  Cmty  Col** 

Springfield  Mass 

01105 

State  Col  at  Boston 

Boston  Mass 

02115 

State  Col  at  Westfield** 

Westfield  Mass 

01085 

Stonehill  College** 

North  E  as  ton  Mass 

02356 

Suffolk  University 

Boston  Mass 

02114 

Univ  of  Mass  all  Campuses** 

Amherst  Mass 

01002 

State  Total 

First  FY  71    _|_   Second  FY  71    ._   Total  FY  71 
Award  Amt.  Award  Ami.  Award  Ami. 


$3,300    $2,200    $5,500 


$48,600   $32,400   $81,000 


$19,536   $13,024   $32,560 


$1,200 


$3,100 


$800 


$2,120 


$2,000 


$5,300 


$1,968  $1,312  $3,280 

$14,580  $9,720  $24,300 

$8,040  $5,360  $13,400 

$9,000  $6,000  $15,000 

$7,290  $4,860  $12,150 

$7,350  $4,900  $12,250 

$12,000  $8,000  $20,000 

$3,960  $2,640  $6,600 


$360 


$12,000 


$240 


$600 


$8,000   $20,000 


$248,400   $165,600   $414,000 


$12,000    $8,000   $20,000 


$22,200   $14,800    $37,000 


$12,660    $8,440   $21,100 


$14,400 


$9,600   $24,000 


$15,000   $10,000   $25,000 


$1,500 


$1,000 


$2,500 


**Not  authorized  to  make  LEEP  loans. 


$478,524      $319,016      $797,540 
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Prior  Year    

Carry  Over 

Funds  Available 
For  Use  FY  71 

$2,471 

$7,971 

$19,877 

$100,877 

$12,159 

$44,719 

$2,000 

$3,799 

$3,799 

$2,100 

$7,400 

$1,187 

$4,467 

$4,956 

$29,256 

$5,580 

$18,980 

$77 

$15,077 

$108 

$12,258 

$838 

$13,088 

$20,000 

$1,600 

$8,200 

$1,485 

$2,085 

$4,155 

$24,155 

$1,778 

$415,778 

$20,000 

$2,265 

$2,265 

$5,388 

$42,388 

$17,667 

$38,767 

$6,126 

$6,126 

$24,000 

$1,980 

$26,980 

$800 

$3,300 

$96,396 

$893,936 

Table  IV: 

LEA  A  National  Institute  Project  Grants  Awarded  in  Massachusetts 


Number 


NI  70-017 


NI  70-052 


NI  70-065-2 


NI  70-065-5 


NI  70-065-19 


Grantee 

Governor's  Public  Safety 
Committee 


Boston  University 


Albert  Bottoms 


Newton  Police  Department 


Brandeis  University 


Name  Amount 

Law  Enforcement  and         $   5,375 
Criminal  Justice 
Education  Study 

Prison  Legal  Aid  $98, 1 20 

Research  Project 

Police  Tactics  $10,000 

Against  Robbery 

Study  of  Techniques  $  9,804 

for  Using  Night 
Vision  Equipment 

Impact  of  Criminal  $  1 0,000 

Court  Sentencing 
Decisions  and 
Structural  Character- 
istics 


NI  70-065-22 


NI  70-070 


Jay  Livingston 

Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies 


Compulsive  Gamblers         $  8,750 


Citizen  Mobilization 
Around  Issues  of  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement 


$19,875 


In  fiscal  year  1971,  one  National  Insitute  Project  grant  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts. 
Additional  Project  grants  are  anticipated. 


Lemberg  Center 
Brandeis  University 


Observation  and 
Evaluation  of 
Activities  in 
Portland,  Oregon 


$  2,450 
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Master  Plan  being  developed  by  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement.  For  1971,  the  High- 
way Safety  Committee  has  approximately  $1.6  million  for  distribution  within  Massachusetts. 
A  list  of  highway  safety  grants  is  attached.  (Table  VI,  p.  D-24  through  D-27) 

c.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 

Signed  into  law  on  July  31,  1968,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  (PL  90-455)  is  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  approaches  to  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquents.  The  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  with  a  Regional  Office  (Northeast  Region)  in  Boston. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  States  and  communities  strengthen  and  improve  their 
juvenile  justice  and  juvenile  aid  systems,  and  to  provide  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tive services  to  youth  who  are  delinquent,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  To  accom- 
plish these  aims,  grants,  technical  assistance,  and  information  services  are  authorized  in  the 
following  areas:  planning  comprehensive  anti-delinquency  programs;  providing  rehabilitative 
services;  implementing  community-based  prevention  services;  developing  new  techniques  and 
practices;  training  professional  personnel;  furnishing  technical  assistance;  providing  informa- 
tion services.  Among  those  eligible  to  apply  for  assistance  are:  states,  local  communities, 
public  and  private  non-profit  agencies,  correctional  systems,  courts,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, youth  agencies,  universities,  and  school  systems. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice,  designated  the  State  agency  for  comprehensive  planning  under  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968,  has  received  grants  for  planning,  and  joint 
grants  (with  other  State  and  local  agencies  for  research,  prevention  and  rehabilitation).  In 
addition,  the  Committee  maintains  staff  contact  with  the  Regional  Office  of  HEW's  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  A  list  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  grants  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  is  attached.  (Table  VII,  p.  D-29) 

4.   Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems  by  Program  Objectives 

To  fill  out  the  comprehensive  view  intended  in  this  section,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
other  agencies  and  programs  not  discussed  elsewhere,  that  have  a  relationship  to  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachusetts.  This  discussion  will  further  the 
plan's  objective:  to  be  a  truly  effective  effort  towards  comprehensive  criminal  justice  system 
improvement  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  format  for  this  section  is  a  reflection  of  and  elaboration  on  the  Summary  Table  (see 
Table  I  for  overview,  pp.  D-5  through  D-10).  Discussion  will  first  center  on  the  general  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement's  coordination  and 
staff  contact  with  other  agencies  and  programs  in  the  State.  The  discussion  will  then  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  specific  programs,  plans,  and  systems  by  State  program  objectives  and 
improvement  programs  on  Federal,  State  and  Local,  and  private  levels. 

a.  Committee  Relationships  with  Agencies 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  has  relation- 
ships with  numerous  agencies  and  organizations  on  the  Federal,  State,  Local  and  Private 
levels.  The  nature  and  extent  of  staff  contact  and  coordination  of  programs  varies  considera- 
bly from  agency  to  agency.  However,  the  forms  that  the  relationships  take  can  be  generally 
broken  down  into  formal/informal  and  extensive  contact/little  contact.  Most  often,  the  rela- 
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Model  Cities 


Table  V: 

Related  Plans,  Programs  and  Systems 


City 

Boston 
Cambridge 


Fall  River 


Holyoke 


Lowell 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 

Model  Cities  Projects  in  Law  Enforcement,  Justice 

Administration,  and  Related  Areas,  1970-1971 


Amount  and  Source  of 

Name  of  Project 

Funding 

Drug  Program 

$259,147 

(HUD) 

Police-Community  Relations 

$267,792 

(HUD) 

Youth  Program 

$601,566 

(HUD) 

Community  Learning  Center 

$119,413 

(HUD) 

$  20,731 

(State- Voc.  Ed) 

$140,144 

Team  Services 

$133,854 

(HUD) 

Drug  Program 

$  70,000 

(HUD)* 

Police-Community  Relations 

$   14,259 

(HUD) 

$     3,820 

(Cambridge  Police  Dept.) 

$   18,079 

(1970  total) 

$   16,650 

(HUD) 

$   10,800 

(Cambridge  Police  Dept.) 

$  27,450 

(1971  total) 

Drug  Abuse  Identification 

$  75,000 

(HUD) 

Cooperative  Residence  for 

Alcoholics 

$  41,000 

(HUD) 

Legal  Assistance 

$  40,000 

(HUD) 

Community-Police  Relations 

$  27,000 

(HUD) 

Police-Community  Relations 

Council 

$130,412 

(HUD) 

Police  Spanish  Language 

Course 

$     3,010 

(HUD) 

Street  Lighting 

$  22,017 

(HUD) 

Project  B.E.A.T.  (Breaking, 

Entering,  Auto  Theft) 

$  35,431 

(HUD) 

$  96,417 

(LEAA) 

$  26,704 

(Lowell  Police  Dept.) 

$158,612 
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Table  V:  (Cont.) 

Model  Cities  —  Related  Plans,  Programs  and  Systems 


Alcoholism  (Outreach  and 
Pickup,  Referral,  Community 
Education,  Police  Training) 
New  Bedford  Police-Community  Relations 

Youth  Resources  Bureau 


Springfield 


Worcester 


*  Proposed 


Improved  Police-Community 

Relations 
Police-Community  Council 
Youth  Outreach 
School-Community  Workers 
School  and  Skills  Program 
Mental  Health  and  Drug  Info. 
Alcohol  Information,  Counseling, 

and  Treatment 
Police-Community  Service  Officers 


$   17,375  (HUD) 

$     7,000  (HUD) 

$  40,000  (HUD) 

$136,000  (LEAA  -  Gov.  Committee) 


$    19,710  (HUD) 

$     5,888  (HUD) 

$155,532  (LEAA)* 

$  33,656  (HUD) 

$  37,800  (HUD) 

$122,036  (HUD) 

$    18,251  (HUD) 

$  67,106  (HUD) 
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Table  VI 

Awards  Granted  Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  Projects  For  FY 


—  1971 


Driver  Education  Projects 

Locality 

Abington 

Amherst 

Ashby 

Barnstable 

Bolton 

Bridgewater 

Canton 

Douglas 

Eastern 

Gloucester 

Hadley 

Hanover 

Hudson 

Lawrence 

Lenox 

Lynnfield 

Middleborough 

Newton 

Northbridge 

Orange 

Peabody 

Plymouth 

Randolph 

Sheffield 

Somerville 

Spencer 

Sturbridge 

Tyngsborough 

Warren 

Westborough 

Whitman 

Worcester 

Franklin 

Lowell 


Amount 


Locality 


$  3088 

Amesbury 

4223 

Ashburnham 

3415 

Attleboro 

3088 

Bellingham 

3088 

Bourne 

3088 

Cambridge 

3088 

Dighton 

13116 

East  Longmeadow 

3088 

Georgetown 

3088 

Great  Barrington 

3481 

Hamilton 

500 

Hingham 

14664 

Ipswich 

32676 

Lee 

3088 

Leominister 

3252 

Medford 

3415 

Millis 

3088 

North  Brookfield 

4075 

Norwell 

15016 

Orleans 

11876 

Pittsfield 

13096 

Provincetown 

11876 

Sandwich 

3743 

Somerset 

14576 

Southwick 

3252 

Stoughton 

3088 

Swansea 

14576 

Upton 

3088 

West  Bridgewater 

3088 

Westwood 

3088 

Williamstown 

6200 

Wrentham 

25920 

Dalton 

3568 

Medford 

Amount 

$  3088 

3088 

3252 

3252 

3088 

11876 

3088 

3088 

3088 

3088 

4070 

13076 

11876 

3088 

11876 

11876 

3743 

3088 

3088 

3088 

6340 

3088 

3088 

3917 

11876 

39693 

3088 

3088 

3088 

3088 

3252 

13090 

3760 

32000 


Ambulance 

Locality 

Agawam 
Bellingham 
Chatham 
Duxbury 


Amount 


Locality 


6750 

Barre 

6750 

Charlemont 

6750 

Dartmouth 

6750 

East  Brookfield 

Amount 

6750 
4000 
6500 
6750 
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Table  VI:  (Cont.) 

Awards  Granted  Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  Projects  For  FY 


1971 


Ambulance 


Locality 

Everett 

Falmouth 

Greenfield 

Hopkinton 

Lexington 

Marshfield 

Norfolk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Springfield 

West  Boylston 

Winchendon 

Worcester 

Lynn 

Upton 

Attleboro 


Amount 

Locality 

$  6000 

Fairhaven 

6750 

Freetown 

6750 

Harvard 

6500 

Lawrence 

6500 

Longmeadow 

6750 

Medfield 

6750 

North  Reading 

6750 

Revere 

6000 

Rockport 

6750 

South  Hadley 

3750 

Ware 

6750 

Westwood 

6750 

Winchester 

13500 

Foxboro 

6750 

Medway 

6750 

Reading 

6750 

Wellfleet 

Amount 

$  6500 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6457 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 
6750 


Communications 


Locality 

Ashfield 

Billerica 

Burlington 

Concord 

Dover 

Erving 

Foxborough 

Haverhill 

Medfield 

Palmer 

Scituate 

Sudbury 

Westford 

Dalton 

Mendon 

Weston 

Maynard 


mount 

Locality 

1675 

Ashland 

666 

Braintree 

5100 

Charlton 

2590 

Danvers 

750 

East  Longmeadow 

1440 

Fitchburg 

2188 

Granby 

8000 

Ludlow 

1670 

North  Adams 

3435 

Revere 

1390 

Springfield 

915 

Warwick 

1921 

Marshfield 

1476 

Beverly 

503 

Wayland 

5623 

Lunenburg 

1300 

Amount 

4175 

43606 

800 

1450 

2399 

19099 

2127 

1670 

750 

1665 

52879 

1200 

12000 

1900 

3250 

648 
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Table  VI:  (Cont.) 

Awards  Granted  Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  Projects  For  FY 


—  1971 


Radar 


Locality 

Adams 

Amesbury 

Athol 

Belchertown 

Beverly 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Chelmsford 

Clinton 

Concord 

Dedham 

Dudley 

East  Bridgewater 

Egremont 

Fairhaven 

Franklin 

Georgetown 

Granby 

Groveland 

Haverhill 

Hopedale 

Hudson 

Lee 

Marlborough 

Medford 

Middleborough 

Millbury 

Monson 

Natick 

Newton 

Northampton 

Norwell 

Orange 

Paxton 

Plymouth 

Randolph 

Rockland 

Salisbury 

Scituate 

Somerville 

Spencer 

Sudbury 


Amount 


Locality 


$  2900 

Agawam 

2750 

Amherst 

2885 

Ayer 

2850 

Bellingham 

2750 

Billerica 

2875 

Brookline 

2872 

Charlton 

2875 

Chilmark 

2515 

Cohasset 

2888 

Dalton 

2750 

Dennis 

2750 

Duxbury 

2750 

East  Longmeadow 

2850 

Everett 

2549 

Fall  River 

2850 

Gardner 

3500 

Gill 

2869 

Great  Barrington 

3400 

Halifax 

2926 

Holden 

2750 

Hubbardston 

2495 

Hull 

2800 

Ludlow 

2939 

Maynard 

2885 

Methuen 

2659 

Milford 

2423 

Millis 

1385 

Montage 

2850 

Newburyport 

3980 

North  Adams 

6872 

Northbridge 

2600 

Oakham 

2750 

Palmer 

2918 

Pepperell 

2600 

Plympton 

2655 

Richmond 

2500 

Rutland 

2750 

Sandwich 

2850 

Sheffield 

7800 

Southbridge 

3000 

Stockbridge 

2695 

Swampscott 

Amount 

$  2585 
1274 
2700 
2800 
2750 
10060 
2900 
2750 
3050 
2870 
2750 
2750 
3135 
5900 
5800 
2780 
2935 
2700 
2750 
3005 
2870 
4400 
2578 
2695 
2800 
2750 
2800 
2950 
2750 
2885 
2695 
3005 
2750 
2930 
2750 
3000 
2664 
2125 
2850 
3200 
2800 
2585 
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Table  VI:  (Cont.) 

Awards  Granted  Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  Projects  For  FY 


—  1971 


Radar 

Locality 

Tewksbury 

Truro 

Wareham 

Wellfleet 

West  Bridgewater 

West  Stockbridge 

Weston 

Williamstown 

Worcester 

Lawrence 

Boston 

Gloucester 

Rockport 

Yarmouth 

Sturbridge 

Amherst 


Amount 

Locality 

$   2695 

Topsfield 

2800 

Tyngsborough 

2750 

Warwick 

2800 

Wenham 

2695 

West  Brookfield 

2850 

West  Tisbury 

2749 

Wilbraham 

2850 

Winchendon 

12375 

Townsend 

6200 

Mendon 

1720 

Southamptom 

457 

Leicester 

275 

Woburn 

570 

Upton 

285 

Pembroke 

289 

Amount 

$   2505 

2750 

2900 

1673 

2750 

2750 

1250 

2850 

2945 

2645 

287 

290 

290 

241 

320 


Breathalyzer 
Montague 
Rescue  Van 


497 


Palmer 


490 


Brookline 

Northampton 

Stoughton 

Pedestrian  Safety 

Lawrence 


9743 

Maiden 

4985 

Revere 

7287 

Weymouth 

13847 


6124 
8167 

7711 


Salem 


4072 


Training 
Newton 


9365 


Traffic  Services 


Boston 


111101 


Traffic  Control  Devices 


Boston 


13847 
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Table  VII:    HEW  Juvenile  Delinquency  Grants 

GRANTS  TO  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


Name  of  Grant 

Joint  Juvenile  Probation- 
Parole  Officer  Training 
(Grant  No.  69766) 


Amount 


$10,170 


Juvenile  Delinquency  Rehabilitation 
Project  (Youth  Resources  Bureau) 
(Grant  No.  69305) 


20,000 


Juvenile  Delinquency  Comprehensive 
Planning  (Grant  No.  70108) 


75,000 


Juvenile  Delinquency  Training  Program 
(Mass  Mental  Health  Center) 
(Grant  No.  70727) 


36,375 


County  of  Middlesex 

(Youth  Resources  Bureau 

continuation) 

(Grant  No.  5917-70cl) 

OTHER  GRANTS 

Name  of  Grant 

Work  with  Delinquents  and  Dropouts  — 
Demonstration  Project 

The  Development  of  an  Internal  Planning 
Capability  for  State  Youth  Authority 


25,000 

Amount 

$81,575 
52,562 


State  Planning  Agency  —  Comprehensive 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning 

Youth  Resources  Bureau 


117,500 
25,000 


Boston  University  —  Technical  Assistance 
for  Juvenile  Delinquency 

New  Bedford  —  The  Ear 


41,666 

17,893 


Holyoke  —  Neighborhood  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Youth  Service  Centers) 


32,840 


Fairhaven  —  Hastings  Jr.  High  School  — 
Curriculum  Development  for  Health 
Education  (Drug  Education) 


15,846 
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tionships  with  other  agencies  fall  somewhere  between  these  extremes  of  types;  however,  it  is 
useful  to  look  at  the  extremes  as  an  indication  of  the  broad  range  of  Committee  activity  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  Committee's  formal  relationships  with  other  agencies  most  often  take  the  form  of 
representation  on  governing  or  advisory  boards  and  panels.  For  example,  the  Committee  is 
represented  by  staff  members  on  Department  of  Mental  Health  advisory  boards  on  special 
drug  abuse  research,  prevention,  and  treatment  grants,  a  function  complementary  to  the 
Committee's  concern  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Many  agencies  and  organizations  dealing 
in  areas  of  concern  to  the  Committee  are  represented  on  the  Committee  itself  or  on  Techni- 
cal Advisory  Panels. 

The  Committee's  informal  relationships  with  other  agencies  occur  through  correspond- 
ence, telephone  communications,  staff  contact,  and  other  general  meetings  that  are  an  every- 
day occurrence  in  State  and  local  government  in  Massachusetts.  Committee  staff  members 
have  had  contact  with  at  least  95  national  organizations  and  agencies,  35  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Massachusetts,  45  state  agencies  and  commissions,  and  40  private  agencies  or 
organizations  in  Massachusetts.  These  contacts  vary  in  extent  and  frequency;  for  example, 
the  Committee  has  had  extensive  contact  and  coordination  with  Model  Cities  administra- 
tions in  Springfield,  Holyoke,  and  New  Bedford,  but  relatively  little  coordination  with  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  Model  Cities  (in  the  future,  the  Committee  plans  to  extend  its  contact 
with  these  other  administrations). 

The  number  of  Committee  contacts  with  other  agencies  indicates  the  Committee's 
awareness  of  the  need  for  coordinated  approaches  to  the  solution  of  community  problems  in 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  field.  The  Committee,  in  the  process  of  planning 
and  implementation  of  grants,  seeks  constantly  to  increase  coordination  with  all  agencies 
and  organizations  involved  in  and  concerned  about  problems  of  crime  and  law  enforcement. 

b.  Description  by  Program  Objectives  and  Improvement  Programs 

Because  the  number  of  related  plans,  programs,  and  systems  is  so  large,  this  portion  of 
the  plan  will  deal  with  many  of  the  more  important  ones  by  Federal,  State  and  Local,  and 
Private  levels,  within  individual  program  objectives  and  improvement  programs.  This  for- 
mat, which  is  reflected  in  the  Summary  Table  (pp.  D-5  through  D-10),  is  designed  to  show 
specific  interrelationships  between  Committee  objectives  and  programs,  and  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  other  agencies  and  organizations,  making  the  Plan  a  more  comprehensible,  and 
thus  more  useful  document. 

The  section  includes  discussion  of  plans,  programs,  and  systems  related  to  the  following 
Committee  Program  Objectives:  Concentrated  Crime  Programs,  Civil  Disorder,  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Adult  Correctional  Services,  Drugs/Alcohol,  Resources  and  Management,  and 
Personnel  Development. 

The  Committee  intends  to  use  this  format  as  a  model  for  future  planning  and  action 
through  experience  with  use  and  updating  of  the  information  contained  in  this  section. 

( 1 )   Objective  III  —  Concentrated  Crime  Programs 

Planning  and  action  efforts  are  being  undertaken  in  high  crime  areas  in  Massachusetts. 
These  programs  relate  to  the  intent  of  the  Committee  in  focusing  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  improvement  efforts  on  communities  with  the  greatest  need. 
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(a)  Improvement  Program  III- 1.01  Criminal  Justice  Development  Agencies 

There  are  numerous  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  sharing  of  criminal  justice  planning 
activities  between  the  state  and  local  or  regional  level.  State  planners  provide  an  overview  of 
the  entire  scope  of  needs  and  problems  of  the  criminal  justice  system  that  is  often  difficult  to 
perceive  when  working  on  a  local  or  regional  level;  planning  can  be  comprehensive  and  well- 
balanced  as  a  result.  However,  effective  statewide  planning  cannot  function  without  compre- 
hensive local  planning,  both  to  deal  with  specific  needs  of  a  region  that  are  unobservable 
and/or  inaccessible  at  the  state  level,  and  to  provide  input  into  the  state  effort,  so  that  the 
State  Plan  may  accurately  reflect  local  needs. 

a- 1    Federal 

The  Model  Cities  program,  administered  by  HUD  under  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  provides  support  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  action  programs  in  nine  cities  in  Massachusetts:  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  Riv- 
er, Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  and  Worcester.1  In  each  city,  the 
local  Model  Cities  Agency  evaluates,  designs,  and  implements  community  action  pro- 
grams to  meet  critical  problems  and  needs  of  inner  city  neighborhoods.  Projects  ranging 
from  low  income  housing,  pest  control,  and  environmental  pollution  to  police-commu- 
nity relations  and  delinquency  prevention  are  undertaken  by  Model  Cities,  each  pro- 
gram tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  individual  communities. 

a-2  State  and  Local 

Regional  and  local  criminal  justice  planning  capabilities  are  being  developed  as 
part  of  the  Committee's  strategies  to  improve  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem capabilities.  These  planning  capabilities  perform  local  surveys  and  inventories  of 
criminal  justice  and  related  resources,  do  comprehensive  regional  and  local  planning, 
provide  technical  assistance  to  agencies  and  other  system  components  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  proposals  and  reports,  and  provide  a  liaison  between  the  State  Planning  Agency 
and  the  local  community.  More  complete  discussions  of  the  regional  and  local  planning 
operations  will  be  found  in  the  Multi-Year  Plan,  pp.  ,  and  in  the  Annual  Action 
Plan,  pp. 

(2)   Objective  IV —  Civil  Disorders 

In  Massachusetts,  as  in  many  other  states,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  community 
concern  for  the  outbreak  of  civil  disorders  and  the  underlying  problems,  of  which  disorder  is 
often  only  a  manifestation.  Many  agencies  and  organizations  are  particularly  concerned 
about  and  involved  in  the  improvement  of  one  major  problem  area:  the  relationship  between 
a  community  and  its  law  enforcement  officers.  This  area  will  be  the  focus  of  our  discussion 
here. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  there  are  other  problems  involved  in  the  background  of 
civil  disorders:  plans,  programs,  and  systems  related  to  some  of  these  problems  are  discussed 
in  this  section  under  other  program  objectives,  particularly  (1)  Concentrated  Crime  Pro- 
grams, (3)  Juvenile  Delinquency,  (6)  Resources  and  Management,  and  (7)  Personnel  Devel- 
opment. 


JSee  also  Section  3,  Coordination  with  Federal  Acts,  of  Related  Plans,  Programs,  and  Systems,  Demonstration 
City  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  —  1966,  for  Governor's  Committee  coordination  with  Model  Cities.  A 
list  of  Model  Cities  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Projects  appears  on  page 
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(a)  Improvement  Program  IV-2.01  State  Technical  Assistance  —  Crisis/Disorder  Control 

Agencies  and  organizations  on  Federal,  State  and  Local,  as  well  as  private  levels  are 
involved  in  the  improvement  of  communications  between  civilian  community  members  and 
their  police  departments.  The  goal  of  this  work  is  to  reduce  the  tensions  that  often  lead  to 
civil  strife,  and  to  increase  community  awareness  of  the  problems  involved  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  areas  of  high  tension. 


a-1    Federal 

The  regional  office  of  the  Justice  Department's  Community  Relations  Service  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  effecting  better  community-police  relations  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Safety's  Community  Assistance 
Group,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  and  the  State  Planning 
Agency,  the  Community  Relations  Service  has  appeared  in  several  Massachusetts  cities 
and  towns  in  times  of  tension  and  strife,  and  has  provided  advice  to  the  Community 
Assistance  Group  on  the  structure  of  communities  experiencing  tension  and  civil  strife. 
In  New  Bedford,  the  Community  Relations  Service  worked  with  the  community,  the 
police  and  the  Community  Assistance  Group  in  the  development  of  a  Community-Po- 
lice Relations  Office  during  a  period  of  extreme  tension  and  strife. 


a-2  State  and  Local 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  has  been  involved  active- 
ly in  community-police  relations  problems.  The  Commission  sponsored  a  seminar  on 
community-police  relations  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Com- 
munity Relations  Services  for  the  Boston  region  on  February  3,  1970.  This  seminar 
brought  together  participants  from  local  police  departments,  community  groups,  nation- 
al civil  rights  organizations,  correctional  organizations,  regional  planning  groups,  sever- 
al mayors'  offices,  and  local  anti-poverty  groups. 

Following  the  civil  disorder  in  New  Bedford  during  the  summer  of  1970,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  against  Discrimination,  Division  of  Community  Relations, 
called  a  meeting  in  Worcester  to  discuss  the  general  area  of  community-police  relations. 
This  conference  made  several  recommendations  concerning:  community  involvement 
with  local  police  administrations;  screening  and  training  procedures;  police  recruit- 
ment; and  planning  and  allocation  of  funds.  The  Governor's  Committee  was  represent- 
ed at  both  of  these  conferences,  and  found  the  conferences  useful  for  future  planning. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  also  conducts  programs 
for  Spanish-speaking  residents  in  the  State  to  inform  them  of  their  legal  rights  and  obli- 
gations, and  to  receive  and  investigate  complaints  of  discrimination  in  employment, 
public  accommodation,  public  and  private  housing,  and  educational  institutions. 

At  least  ten  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  have  officially  recognized  human 
rights  organizations.  The  roles  that  these  organizations  play  in  the  communities  vary 
considerably  from  locality  to  locality,  but  several  of  them  are  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  community  and  its  police  force.  These  groups  coordinate  local  programs 
and  receive  complaints,  as  well  as  provide  input  to  State  legislators  and  the  State  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination. 
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The  Community  Assistance  Group  in  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  provides 
assistance  to  local  communities,  police  forces,  and  community  groups  in  dealing  with 
civil  unrest.  (See  Massachusetts'  1971  Plan,  sec.  I.C.)  The  work  of  this  group  is  coordi- 
nated closely  with  the  Community  Relations  Division  of  the  Justice  Department,  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

a-3   Private 

There  are  also  numerous  private  and  religious  organizations  that  are  playing  an 
active  role  in  effecting  better  police-community  relations  and  attempting  to  foster  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  both  dissident  groups  and  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  efforts  of  the  Committee,  the  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  and  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  of  the  Justice  Department  have  been  coordinated  with  many 
of  these  groups  in  individual  communities  undergoing  tension  and  disorder. 

(3)   Objective  V  —  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  growth  of  community  concern  for  the  problems  of  youth,  par- 
ticularly the  youth  in  trouble.  The  concern  has  been  reflected  in  the  growth  of  Federal,  State, 
Local  and  Private  programs  of  prevention,  care,  and  treatment  of  delinquents,  and  a  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  government  to  be  more  responsive  to  youth's  special  problems  and 
concerns. 

(a)  Improvement  Program  V-1.01  Development  and  Coordination  of  Community 

Resources 

As  government  and  public  administrators  have  become  more  attentive  to  youth's  needs, 
youth's  input  in  law  and  policy  making  has  been  increasingly  sought. 

a- 1    Federal 

A  student  at  Harvard  University  was  recently  appointed  to  and  served  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest,  bringing  a  youthful  viewpoint  to  national  pro- 
ceedings on  youth. 

a-2   State  and  Local 

On  the  State  level,  the  Governor's  Office  has  a  Youth  Coordinator  in  the  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs.  Youth  Coordinators  are  also  being  hired  at  the  local  level.  The  function 
of  the  Youth  Coordinator  is  to  insure  that  government  may  be  more  responsive  to  the 
particular  problems  of  youth,  and  to  provide  state  legislators  and  public  administrators 
with  an  awareness  of  youth's  viewpoints. 

(b)  Improvement  Program  V-1.02  Provision  of  Community  Services 

In  the  area  of  community  services  for  youth,  both  delinquency  prevention  and  delin- 
quency rehabilitation  have  seen  tremendous  growth  in  recent  years.  In  Massachusetts,  a 
major  movement  in  delinquency  programming  is  increasingly  towards  community-based  and 
community-oriented  services  for  youth;  in  the  process,  there  has  begun  increased  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  agencies  and  programs  engaged  in  the  provision  of  these  services. 

b- 1    Federal 

On  the  Federal  level  the  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower  Administration  pro- 
vides job  and  special  project  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth  in  urban  centers  in 
the  State.  The  Manpower  Administration  is  also  developing  a  pre-trial  diversion  proj- 
ect, which  is  being  coordinated  with  related  State  vocational  programs. 
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Other  Federal  agencies  involved  in  delinquency  programming  on  the  community 
level  are  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  which  provides  planning  and  action  grants  (see  full  discussion,  Related 
Plans,  Programs  and  Systems,  page  ),  and  the  Model  Cities  program  in  Massachu- 
setts (see  discussion  and  list  of  grants,  page         ). 

b-2  State  and  Local 

An  interesting  program  also  operates  on  the  state  and  local  level,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Federal  government  and  the  private  sector.  The  JOBS  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector  is  a  combined  effort  of  the  State  Division  of  Employment  Security,  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  and  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  providing  job  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  for  disadvantaged 
youths. 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  provides  NAB  —  JOBS  coordinators  to  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  on  the  local  level  for  job  recruitment  and  placement. 
JOBS  Programs  operate  in  Boston,  Brockton,  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and  Worcester. 
Such  companies  and  organizations  as  Chamber  of  Commerce  consortiums  (greater 
Holyoke-Springfield),  UAW  consortiums  (Boston),  Harvard,  MIT,  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  and  Ideal  Upholstering  Company,  are  training  JOBS 
youth.  The  positions  for  which  training  is  given  include:  Laboratory  Assistant,  Machin- 
ist, Mechanic,  Draftsman,  Electronics  Technicians,  Clerk,  Computer  Operator  and  var- 
ious machine  operators. 

b-3   Private 

On  the  private  level  in  Massachusetts  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  communi- 
ty-based delinquency  programming.  In  Springfield,  the  Community  Fund  has  provided 
cash  matching  funds  for  Committee  projects  including  a  Youth  Resources  Bureau  and  a 
Vertical  Policing  Project.  Also  in  Springfield,  the  Governor's  Committee,  working  with 
Group  Homes,  Inc.,  is  developing  an  innovative  education  —  remedial  training  pro- 
gram for  delinquent  youth. 

There  are  a  large  number  and  variety  of  other  private  programs  directed  at  delin- 
quents and  their  families.  Programs  range  from  the  traditional  settlement  houses  to  new 
self-help  programs  and  halfway  houses.  For  a  complete  listing  of  such  programs  and  the 
agencies  involved,  the  United  Community  Services  and  United  Fund  directories  are  ex- 
cellent, as  is  the  new  directory  published  by  the  Community  Services  Office  of  the  State 
Department  of  Mental  Health. 

(c)  Improvement  Program  V-1.03  Juvenile  Justice  System  Rehabilitation  Capability 

Parallel  to  the  provision  of  new  community-based  services  to  juveniles  is  the  effort  to 
improve  the  rehabilitation  capability  of  the  existing  juvenile  justice  system.  Change  is  needed 
in  both  areas,  and  efforts  to  improve  both  can  be  complementary,  with  adequate  planning. 
In  the  past,  Massachusetts  has  been  a  leader  in  innovative  approaches  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  juvenile  offender,  and  now  a  new  surge  of  interest  is  again  moving  the  system 
forward. 

c-1    Federal 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  vitally  concerned  with  im- 
provements in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Title  I  money  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act  is  being  provided  to  the  Division  of  Youth  Service  by  that  Depart- 
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ment  for  a  variety  of  juvenile  delinquency  programs.  A  grant  of  $1 1,500.00  was  made 
for  a  ten-month  period  to  develop  programs  for  institutionalized  drug  abusers.  Educa- 
tional enrichment  programs  employing  six  teachers  are  being  supported  with  a  grant  of 
$28,000.00.  The  Office  of  Youth  Affairs  is  being  funded  for  a  program  that  will  train 
six  inmates  of  juvenile  institutions  to  become  Cottage  Counselors;  grant  support  for  this 
project  is  $40,800.  A  volunteer  program  providing  supervisors  for  juvenile  institutions 
is  being  supported  by  a  grant  of  $29,250.00.  In  addition,  HEW  Title  I  Grants  support 
recreational,  physical  education,  cultural,  and  evaluative  and  consultative  programs 
which  indirectly  bear  upon  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Labor  Department,  Division  of  Manpower  Administration,  is  also  involved  in 
improvements  of  the  juvenile  system.  The  Manpower  Administration  supports  a  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  Service's  program  that  provides  specialized  occupational  and  job  place- 
ment programs  for  eligible  delinquents.  Job  placement  for  the  most  part  is  in  communi- 
ty agencies  and  service  organizations. 

c-2   State  and  Local 

On  the  State  level,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  provides  funds  to  the  Division  of  Youth  Services  for  Vocational  Training 
Programs.  Approximately  $40,000.00  is  devoted  to  vocational  testing  and  training  in 
business  skills  for  girls  at  DYS's  Lancaster  institution. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  maintains  regular  staff  contact  and  coordination  with  the  Division  of 
Youth  Services  programs,  and  the  Division  is  represented  on  the  Joint  Correctional 
Planning  Commission,  an  effort  funded  by  the  Committee  (see  page  for  a  full  dis- 

cussion of  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission). 

c-3   Private 

One  novel  and  successful  approach  in  dealing  with  boys  on  probation  has  been  in 
operation  in  Boston  since  1936.  The  Citizenship  Training  Group  (known  as  the 
"CTG")  affiliated  with  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  and  founded  by  John  Forbes  Perkins, 
former  Presiding  Justice,  is  supported  by  private  funds,  the  Court  contributing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Director  and  most  of  its  full-time  personnel.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  special  help 
and  training  to  selected  boys  from  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  CTG  also  accepts  probation- 
ers from  the  District  Courts  of  Greater  Boston. 

As  a  condition  of  his  probation,  a  boy  delinquent  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  Group  for  12  weeks,  during  which  time  he  must  attend  classes  at 
its  headquarters  from  3:30  to  5:30  each  afternoon  from  Monday  through  Friday.  There 
he  takes  part  in  physical  exercises,  civics  classes  and  craft  work  and  receives  guidance 
and  encouragement.  The  program  also  includes  remedial  reading,  social  work  with  the 
boy  and  his  family,  and  psychological  and  psychiatric  services.  The  Judge  Baker  Guid- 
ance Center  provides  personnel  for  psychological  testing.  The  Preventive  Clinic,  Boston 
Dispensary,  New  England  Medical  Center,  gives  each  youngster  a  complete  physical 
examination,  and  medical  defects  receive  prompt  attention.  Graduate  students  from 
local  colleges  and  universities  find  training  and  research  opportunities  at  the  CTG. 

An  evaluation  over  a  period  of  years  (1936-1960)  showed  that  6  out  of  10  boys 
assigned  to  CTG  never  experienced  further  trouble  with  the  law,  with  a  higher  rate  for 
those  who  completed  the  entire  program. 
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In  1967  the  courts  referred  216  boys  to  the  CTG  and  17  girls  (after  the  Girls' 
Unit  was  opened  in  September,  1967).  A  total  of  848  boys  and  girls  were  served  that 
year. 

The  Committee  maintains  staff  contact  with  the  CTG  program  through  the  proba- 
tion office  of  Boston  Juvenile  Court;  that  probation  office  is  also  represented  on  delin- 
quency advisory  committees  to  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the  Committee  is  funding 
three  projects  in  conjunction  with  CTG. 

(4)   Objective  VI  —  Adult  Correctional  Services 

Offender  rehabilitation  has  become  an  issue  of  increasing  concern  in  recent  years.  FBI 
statistics  suggest  that  the  crime  rate  continues  to  rise  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  high  recid- 
ivism rate  has  been  substantially  reduced.  Given  these  facts,  it  becomes  clear  that  new  and 
improved  approaches  to  offender  rehabilitation  are  desperately  needed. 

Discussion  in  this  portion  of  the  plan  will  focus  on  plans,  programs,  and  systems  having 
a  partial  relationship  to  State  Improvement  Programs,  Vocational  Training  and  Rehabilita- 
tion, Referral  and  Follow-up,  and  Community-Based  Services  for  Offenders. 

(a)  Improvement  Program  VI-3.01  Vocational  Training  and  Rehabilitation 

The  lack  of  vocational  skills  is  a  problem  for  a  high  proportion  of  criminal  law  offend- 
ers, and  is  often  cited  as  a  major  contributing  factor  in  recidivism.  For  an  offender  to  func- 
tion effectively  after  his  release  from  an  institution,  he  needs  skills  that  will  provide  him  with 
economic  self-sufficiency  and  concomitant  self-respect.  The  criminal  justice  system  and  relat- 
ed programs  can  supply  skill  training  that  will  aid  the  offender  upon  his  release  and  return  to 
the  community. 

a- 1    Federal 

A  primary  source  of  funding  for  offender  reintegration  projects  in  Massachusetts 
is  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Manpower  Administration.  That  of- 
fice, through  its  regional  branch,  grants  money  to  the  State  Division  of  Employment 
Security  for  a  variety  of  projects.  One  of  the  more  exciting  projects  to  be  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  the  Law  Offenders  Employment  Project;  $500,000.00  is  devot- 
ed to  job  search,  training  and  counselling  on  a  continuing  basis  to  offenders  both  before 
and  after  their  release  from  correctional  institutions.  The  Governor's  Committee  is  pro- 
viding coordination  and  technical  assistance  in  connection  with  this  project  through  the 
Technical  Development  Corporation,  a  private  non-profit  group. 

a-2  State  and  Local 

On  the  State  level  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Education  is  providing  $1.5  million  dollars  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections  through  the  Bristol  County  Community  College  for  the  development  of 
vocational  training  and  counselling  programs  within  State  correctional  institutions. 

a-3   Private 

Private  businesses  in  Massachusetts  have  voluntarily  initiated  several  vocational 
training  programs  and  donated  the  equipment  necessary  to  conduct  them. 

Minneapolis  Honeywell  has  initiated  a  data  processing  training  program  in  MCI, 
Walpole,  and  the  Technical  Development  Corporation  is  setting  up  an  electronics  train- 
ing program  at  MCI,  Concord.  Wang  Laboratories  loaned  adding  machines  and  com- 
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puters  to  MCI,  Walpole  for  training  and  teaching  purposes.  Twelve  inmates  at  MCI, 
Concord  are  participating  in  a  work  release  program  which  employs  six  at  a  local  wool- 
en mill,  three  at  a  foundry  and  three  at  a  restaurant.  Finally,  KLH  of  Cambridge  as  a 
regular  practice  employs  a  substantial  number  of  ex-convicts. 

(b)  Improvement  Program  VI-3.04  Referral  and  Follow-up 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  vocational  skills,  many  offenders  need  assistance  when  they 
return  to  their  home  communities;  they  may  need  medical  or  psychiatric  treatment,  job 
placement,  or  perhaps  only  a  friend.  In  order  to  ease  the  reintegration  of  the  offender  into 
the  community,  several  agencies  and  organizations  provide  referral  and  follow-up  services  to 
offenders. 

b-1   State  and  Local 

The  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  provides  many  services  that  are 
available  to  offenders.  The  Commission  has  an  office  in  charge  of  Law  Offenders  Pro- 
grams. Services  available  include  medical,  psychiatric  and  psychological  evaluation, 
counselling  and  guidance,  psychiatric  treatment,  vocational  training  and  job  placement 
assistance.  Referrals  may  be  made  to  the  Commission  by  any  agency,  organization  or 
individual  in  the  Commonwealth,  or  an  individual  may  refer  himself  directly  to  the 
Commission.  In  1968,  a  typical  year,  the  Commission  provided  434  referrals  and  reha- 
bilitation services  to  88  handicapped  offenders.  Counsellors  from  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission  provide  counselling  services  on  a  regular  basis  to  inmates  of 
the  Worcester  County  House  of  Correction.  A  grant  of  $30,000.00  was  recently  award- 
ed to  Worcester  County  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  for  a  Resource  and  Referral  Agent  Project,  providing  additional  ser- 
vices to  offenders  released  from  that  institution. 

b-2  Private 

The  Technical  Development  Corporation  of  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  is  develop- 
ing and  evaluating  a  fellowship  program  for  offenders.  Under  the  program,  private  citi- 
zens volunteer  to  befriend  and  assist  offenders  nearing  release  on  a  one-to-one  basis;  the 
friendship  that  is  established  provides  a  strong  supportive  aid  for  the  offender  upon  his 
return  to  the  community.  This  program  receives  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Several  religious  organizations  offer  referral  and  follow-up  services  to  released 
offenders.  Services  range  from  counselling  and  medical  treatment  to  temporary  shelter 
and  financial  assistance.  One  of  these,  the  Norfolk  Fellowship,  is  being  supported  by 
the  SPA  in  its  attempts  to  improve  follow-up. 

There  are  also  several  groups  of  ex-convicts  working  on  self-development  and  self- 
help  programs  for  released  offenders.  Among  these  are  the  Self-Development  Group, 
the  Fortune  Society  and  Project  Fisherman. 

Finally,  the  Massachusetts  Correctional  Association  provides  funds  and  assistance 
to  offenders  upon  their  release  from  jail  or  prison. 

(c)  Improvement  Program  VI-4.05  Community-Based  Services  for  Offenders 

The  reintegration  of  offenders  into  the  community  is  also  the  goal  of  half-way  houses. 
These  institutions,  which  to  date  have  been  operated  only  privately  in  Massachusetts,  may  be 
setting  entirely  new  directions  for  the  future  of  correctional  rehabilitation  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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c-1    Private 

Community  residences  or  "half-way  houses"  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  bridge  back 
to  the  community  for  convicted  criminals.  Private  residential  centers  can  supply  offend- 
ers with  closer  controls  and  more  concentrated  assistance  than  parole  or  probation,  and 
in  some  cases  can  serve  as  an  effective  substitute  for  imprisonment.  Massachusetts  has 
at  present  three  community  residential  centers.  All  are  half-way  houses  for  adult  offend- 
ers —  Brooke  House  for  men,  and  Friends  of  Framingham,  and  Vei  Lomani  for  wom- 
en. All  three  facilities  are  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  are  privately  owned  and  adminis- 
tered. 

The  Massachusetts  Halfway  Houses,  Inc.,  is  the  private  non-profit  corporation  that 
operates  Brooke  House,  a  half-way  house  offering  counselling  and  special  services  to 
selected  offenders.  The  group  works  closely  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the 
Massachusetts  Correctional  Association  and  the  county  houses  of  correction  in  deter- 
mining which  parolees  will  be  assigned  to  Brooke  House.  The  group  also  provides  con- 
sultation to  settlement  houses,  legislative  committees,  and  national  and  local  crime,  de- 
linquency, and  correctional  organizations.  Its  program  is  coordinated  with  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  local  and  state  organizations  including  the  Commonwealth  Service  Corps,  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Boston  Police  Department,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, credit  unions,  and  self-help  groups. 

(5)  Objective  VII — Drugsl Alcohol 

Interest  in  community-based  and  community-oriented  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  preven- 
tion, research  and  treatment  has  grown  tremendously  in  recent  years.  The  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  is  only  one  of  many 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  about  and  involved  in  the  search  for  effective  new 
approaches  to  these  problems. 

(a)  Improvement  Program  VII- 1.01  Drug  Treatment  and  Research 

The  precipitous  growth  of  drug  abuse  among  youth  in  recent  years  has  been  a  major 
source  of  concern  for  parents,  educators,  legislators,  and  other  citizens.  As  a  result,  a  large 
number  of  agencies,  groups,  and  individuals  have  become  active  in  attempting  to  find  new 
and  improved  solutions  for  these  problems.  The  community  has  become  increasingly  aware 
that  punishment  is  not  a  sufficient  solution  to  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

a-1   State  and  Local 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health,  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilita- 
tion, has  been  given  the  responsibility  for  the  award  and  administration  of  approximate- 
ly $1  million  for  local  drug  prevention  and  treatment  programs.  That  Department  has 
also  been  mandated  by  the  State  Legislature  to  do  licensing  of  all  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  With  partial  support  from  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee,  the  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  is  undertaking  the  development 
of  a  methodology  for  the  inventory  and  evaluation  of  drug  treatment  programs. 

The  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  has  also  undertaken  a  study  of  drug  abuse 
among  adolescents  in  five  communities.  The  Division  is  developing  plans  for  a  State- 
wide epidemiological  study  of  adolescents  in  a  selected  age  group  from  7-12  years  of 
age.  The  outcome  of  the  research  will  provide  information  on  incidence  and  types  of 
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drug  abuse  among  adolescents.  The  work  will  be  replicated  at  bi-annual  intervals  which 
will  also  assist  the  Division  in  determining  patterns  of  drug  use  and  how  they  change  in 
different  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  also  plans  to  utilize  the  methodology  devel- 
oped under  a  grant  from  the  Governor's  Committee  to  evaluate  three  or  four  types  of 
major  drug  treatment  in  Massachusetts.  The  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  is  also 
gathering  basic  statistics  on  all  drug  programs  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Several  State  hospitals  have  drug  treatment  units  operated  under  contracts  from 
the  Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation.  Drug  addiction  treatment  units  presently  exist  at 
the  Berkshire  Mental  Health  Center  (Pittsfield),  Boston  State  Hospital,  Boston  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center,  Paris  Street,  East  Boston,  Gardner  State  Hospital  (Gardner),  St. 
Anne's  (Fall  River),  M.C.I.,  Bridgewater,  Harry  C.  Solomon  Mental  Health  Center 
(Lowell),  Springfield  Medical  Center  (Springfield),  Worcester  State  Hospital  (Worces- 
ter), and  Northampton  State.  Drug  addiction  treatment  units  are  now  being  planned  for 
Holyoke  and  Southbridge  as  part  of  the  State  system. 

Many  municipalities  are  also  involved  and  interested  in  drug  treatment  programs. 
One  major  program  is  Project  Turnoff,  operated  in  the  City  of  Boston  as  a  comprehen- 
sive prevention,  treatment,  and  enforcement  program. 

Among  the  many  private  groups  operating  in  the  Commonwealth  are  Marathon 
House  (Springfield  and  Attleboro),  Challenge  House  in  Lawrence,  and  Project  Place 
and  First  in  Boston.  Several  communities  have  established  telephone  "hot  lines"  for 
information,  counselling,  and  referral,  including  Arlington,  Boston,  Maiden,  Lynn, 
Wakefield  and  Newton. 

(b)  Improvement  Program  VII-3.01  Community  Alcohol  Detoxification 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  drug  problem  in  Massachusetts  has  tended  to  overshadow  the 
continuing  problem  of  alcoholism.  The  Committee  and  many  other  groups  have  recognized 
that  community  alcoholism  prevention  and  treatment  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

b- 1    Federal 

On  the  Federal  level,  a  program  at  the  Brockton  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal provides  services  for  veterans  with  alcohol  problems;  both  inpatient  and  outpatient 
facilities  are  available.  Commitments  are  made  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

b-2  State  and  Local 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Alcoholism  has  a 
two-pronged  program  aimed  at  combating  the  problems  of  alcoholism.  The  Department 
conducts  a  public  information  program  using  various  forms  of  communications  media 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  alcoholism.  The  Department  also  supports  out- 
patient clinics  in  private  hospitals  throughout  the  State  which  provide  medical,  psychi- 
atric and  social  work  services  to  alcoholics. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health  operates  alcoholism  treatment 
units  at  several  locations  in  Eastern,  Southeastern  and  Central  Massachusetts.  These 
include  Boston  State  Hospital,  Boston  University  Mental  Medical  Health  Center,  Dan- 
vers  State  Hospital,  Fall  River  Mental  Health  Center,  Foxboro  State  Hospital,  Harry  C. 
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Solomon  Health  Center  (Lowell),  Medfield  State  Hospital,  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
(Waltham),  Taunton  State  Hospital,  and  Worcester  State  Hospital.  Following  the  intent 
of  the  Comprehensive  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Services  Act  of  1966,  the 
orientation  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  is  moving  increasingly  towards  com- 
munity-based treatment  and  programming.  A  State  Plan  for  mental  health  recommends 
that  for  every  75,000  to  200,000  people  there  will  be  a  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  program.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Plan  the  State  has  been  divided  into  37 
mental  health  districts  which  are  organized  into  seven  regions,  each  administered  on  a 
semi-autonomous  basis.  The  Plan  also  provides  for  citizens'  advisory  boards  to  work 
closely  with  mental  health  professionals  in  planning  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  State  Department  of  Corrections  facility  at  Bridgewater  has  voluntary  com- 
mitment facilities  for  alcoholics  and  provides  inpatient  services  and  detoxification.  Any 
individual  may  refer  himself  to  the  Bridgewater  facility  for  treatment;  services  are  of- 
fered without  charge  to  the  patient.  In  addition,  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Worcester  op- 
erate Halfway  Houses  for  alcoholics. 

b-3   Private 

Several  local  groups  and  community  councils  provide  programs  and  public  infor- 
mation services  designed  to  combat  alcohol  problems.  These  include  alcoholism  coun- 
cils in  Boston,  on  the  North  Shore,  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Ipswich.  These  groups 
are  supported  by  the  United  Fund  and  by  private  subscriptions. 

Several  halfway  houses  offer  facilities  for  alcohol  detoxification  and  treatment. 
These  include  Hope  House,  Flynn  House,  Gavin  House  and  Faith  House.  Patients  work 
in  the  community  and  return  to  the  facilities  for  care,  treatment  and  support. 

Massachusetts  also  has  an  active  AA  program. 

(6)  Objective  VIII  Resources  and  Management 

There  is  a  need  for  the  coordination  of  existing  resources  and  the  provision  of  new  ones 
in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Two  major  areas  of  particular  concern  to 
the  Committee  are  criminal  justice  planning  and  research,  and  public  education  to  the  prob- 
lems, needs,  and  successes  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  related  community  problems. 

(a)  Improvement  Program  VIII-1.01  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Many  private  universities  are  devoting  considerable  resources  and  expertise  to  research 
and  planning  in  the  criminal  justice  field.  These  efforts  relate  directly  to  the  State's  Resource 
and  Management  and  Concentrated  Crime  program  objectives,  as  well  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration's  National  Institute  program,  providing  new 
and  improved  tools  and  techniques  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

a-1    Private 

The  universities  that  provide  services  to  the  criminal  justice  system  through  their 
"special  center"  (a  center  for  the  study  of  a  particular  pressing  community  problem) 
include:  Law-Medicine  Research  Institute,  Boston  University;  Lincoln-Filene  Center 
for  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Tufts;  Lemberg  Center  for  Study  of  Violence,  Bran- 
deis;  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Affairs;  Operations  Research  Center  and 
Systems  Laboratory,  MIT;  and  Harvard  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Boston  University  Law  School  Criminal  Justice  Center.  The  above  cen- 
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ters,  excepting  the  last  two,  do  not  have  their  primary  focus  on  the  problems  of  crime 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  new  Harvard  Center  will  attempt  to  spur  improve- 
ments in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  by  giving  a  smaller  number  of  policemen,  prosecu- 
tors, judges,  correction  officials  and  probation  and  parole  officers  an  opportunity  to  do 
advanced  study,  and  conduct  research  on  a  wide  spectrum  of  problems  relating  to 
crime.  The  Boston  University  Center  is  emphasizing  correctional  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency programming. 

(b)  Improvement  Program  VII-4.01  Criminal  Justice  Public  Education 

Several  agencies,  organizations,  and  private  corporations  have  programs  related  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Public  Education  improvement  program  of  the  Committee.  These  programs 
complement  the  programs  of  the  Committee  by  providing  important  information  to  educa- 
tors, legislators,  and  the  general  public  in  the  areas  of  drug  abuse,  corrections,  and  crime 
prevention  and  related  matters. 

b-1    Federal 

On  the  State  level,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  granted 
$74,000  of  Title  III  funds  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  teacher  education 
in  drug  curriculum.  The  regional  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health  are  also  cooperating  in  this  program, 
which  provides  for  the  training  of  all  teachers  in  drug  curriculum  by  1972. 

b-2  State  &  Local 

There  are  several  other  groups  involved  in  drug  education.  The  Boston  School 
Committee,  through  its  health  education  courses,  has  a  program  in  drug  education  for 
grades  7  through  1 2.  The  program  is  offered  as  part  of  a  study  of  "Sociological  Health 
Problems"  and  is  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  school. 

The  Boston  State  Hospital  Drug  Education  Unit  provides  consultation  and  lec- 
tures to  groups  interested  in  drug  problems.  The  City  of  Boston's  Psychiatry  Service  at 
Boston  City  Hospital  provides  similar  services.  The  Massachusetts  Drug  Education 
Rehabilitation  Board  has  printed  educational  matter  on  drug  education  available  on 
request.  The  Norfolk  and  Middlesex  County  District  Attorneys  also  conduct  drug  edu- 
cation programs. 

b-3   Private 

The  United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston  has  a  drug  treatment  and 
drug  education  committee  that  compiles  information  related  to  drug  treatment  and  edu- 
cation in  the  City  of  Boston.  This  information  is  published  in  a  bulletin  available  to  in- 
terested individuals  and  groups  on  request. 

The  Greater  Boston  YMCA  has  a  program  called  SECOND  which  has,  as  its  stat- 
ed purpose,  better  communications  between  adults  and  youth.  One  of  its  major  con- 
cerns is  drug  use  by  youths,  the  causes  and  problems  associated  with  drug  use. 

Project  Place,  in  addition  to  its  drug  treatment  services,  provides  information  and 
education  for  high  school  students  and  other  young  people.  They  also  have  available  a 
follow-up  program  for  parents  of  drug  abusers. 

An  outstanding  private  resource,  devoted  to  improvement  of  the  correctional  sys- 
tem through  community  education,  is  the  Massachusetts  Correctional  Association,  a 
small  citizen's  organization.  The  MCA  conducts  studies  and  surveys  on  the  administra- 
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tion  of  criminal  justice;  publishes  literature  designed  to  increase  community  under- 
standing of  the  basic  issues  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice;  provides  small 
community  and  fellowship  programs  for  released  offenders;  and  reviews  and  evaluates 
proposed  legislation  affecting  the  correctional  process. 

Many  private  companies  in  the  Commonwealth  have  financed  films  and  publica- 
tions on  crime  prevention.  Ernst  and  Ernst,  an  accounting  firm,  has  produced  a  film  on 
shoplifting,  and  the  Kemper  Insurance  Company  has  produced  a  film  and  various  ma- 
terials on  juvenile  delinquency  which  are  made  available  to  inform  and  educate  groups 
and  organizations  in  local  communities.  Firemen's  Fund  American  Insurance  Company 
has  published  a  12-page  document  entitled  "Loss  Prevention  Program,  Embezzlement, 
Burglary,  Robbery"  which  details  specific  preventive  safeguards  for  businesses.  The 
Royal  Globe,  Liberty  Mutual,  and  American  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  absorbed 
the  cost  of  publishing  an  Auto  Theft  —  Lock  Your  Car  campaign  brochure.  In  addi- 
tion, the  press  and  news  media  can  and  do  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  crime 
reduction  efforts. 

(7)  Objective  IX  Personnel  Development 

There  is  a  critical  need  in  Massachusetts  for  planning  and  development  in  the  area  of 
personnel,  both  for  service  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  in  general  human  resource 
development.  The  Development  of  human  resources  appears  to  be  a  key  factor  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  civil  unrest.  Many  agencies  and  organizations  are  active  in  the  field,  and 
there  is  potential  for  extensive  community  involvement. 

(a)  Improvement  Program  IX-1.01  Manpower  Resource  Needs 

Comprehensive  planning  for  manpower  development  can  be  one  effective  step  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  our  cities.  Many  agencies  are  involved  in  manpower  development, 
and  more  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  the  future;  clearly,  coordination  of  manpower 
development  and  planning  efforts  is  necessary. 

a-1   Federal 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower  Administration  is  the  focal  point  of  an  in- 
teragency coordination  effort  called  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  Systems 
(CAMPS)  composed  of  committees  with  national,  regional,  State,  and  area  jurisdiction. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  State  coordinating  committee  has  representatives  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunities,  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Labor.  There  are  also  representatives  from  the  State  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Program  Coordination  (OPPC),  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  (DES),  Division  of  Apprentice  Training,  Massachusetts  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Veterans'  Services  and  Massachusetts  Community  Action  Program  Director's  Associa- 
tion. 

a-2  State  &  Local 

The  State  OPPC  staff  has  a  section  that  does  staff  work  for  the  State  CAMPS 
Committee.  CAMPS  published  its  first  comprehensive  report  and  planning  effort  in 
August,  1969,  and  its  second  report  in  August,  1970.  The  report  is  divided  into  urban 
area  sub-reports  describing  local  assessments  of  manpower  programs  and  needs.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  manpower  resources  and  needs  for  Model  Cities  areas. 
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The  CAMPS's  local  committees  mandate  is  to  effect  coordination  of  all  federal, 
State  and  local  manpower  development  training  and  planning  programs  in  the  area 
which  they  serve.  The  CAMPS  system  provides  coordinated  approaches  to  areas  of 
economic  dislocation  and  high  unemployment  which  are  also  areas  that  most  often 
show  the  highest  crime  indices  in  the  State. 

a-3   Private 

The  Technical  Development  Corporation  in  Bedford  works  closely  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  staff  in  maintaining  liaison  with  all  vocational  training,  development 
and  rehabilitation  plans  and  programs  in  Massachusetts.  TDC  works  primarily  in  the 
correctional  field,  but  has  contact  with  all  related  efforts  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(b)  Improvement  Program  IX-2.01  Statewide  Criminal  Justice  Training  Capability 

Criminal  justice  training  is  an  essential  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  is  a 
statewide  problem.  An  important  part  of  training  is  education  for  criminal  justice  system 
instructors,  employees,  and  future  employees.  The  need  for  education  in  the  criminal  justice 
field  is  being  met  by  a  number  of  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

b-1   State  &  Local 

The  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  coordinating  planning  for  law  enforce- 
ment curriculum  throughout  the  State.  To  that  end,  in  1968,  the  Board  set  up  its  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Police  Education.  The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  is  represented  on  that  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

Presently,  the  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges  reports  that  1,300  students 
in  eleven  State  Community  Colleges  are  studying  law  enforcement  subjects.  Holyoke 
and  Bristol  Community  Colleges  have  full-time  faculty  to  coordinate  day  programs  in 
law  enforcement.  All  other  colleges  in  the  system  are  planning  to  expand  their  law  en- 
forcement Associate  Degree  programs.  Former  Committee  staff  members  coordinate 
the  programs  at  North  Shore  and  Cape  Cod  Community  Colleges,  and  the  Committee 
maintains  regular  contact  with  the  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  community  college  programs,  Boston  State  College  and  North- 
eastern University  offer  undergraduate  programs  for  policemen,  which  include  training 
in  metropolitan  studies,  social  science,  and  basic  police  procedure. 

(c)  Improvement  Program  IX-3.01  Specialized  Skills 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  broad  context  of  a  stable  so- 
ciety, is  the  development  of  human  resources  and  skills.  There  is  a  need  for  additional  help 
and  special  abilities  in  all  public  service  agencies,  as  well  as  a  societal  commitment  to  pro- 
viding equal  opportunities  and  access  to  skilled  positions. 

c-1   State  &  Local 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  State  Service  Corps,  similar  to  the  national  VISTA  program.  Service  Corps 
volunteers  have  been  made  available  to  local  community  groups  working  to  alleviate 
many  of  the  conditions  that  are  often  cited  as  the  breeding  ground  for  criminal  activity. 
The  volunteers,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  urban  centers  in  which  they  work,  are 
reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  month  of  service.  There  are  approximately  500  such 
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volunteers  presently  working  in  poverty  action  programs,  community  drop-in  centers, 
welfare  advocacy  organizations,  tenant  groups  and  other  similar  projects  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  also  conducting  a  small,  experimental 
New  Careers  Component  of  its  Service  Corps  program,  in  which  nine  community  vol- 
unteers are  receiving  job  and  vocational  and  educational  training  to  permit  them  to  en- 
ter the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  as  regular  employees.  The  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  sees  this  program  as  a  model  for  New  Careers-type  programming  in 
State  Government  in  Massachusetts.  This  special  program  receives  support  from 
ABCD,  a  Boston  anti-poverty  agency  and  from  the  U.S.  Labor  Department.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  maintains  some- 
what sporadic  staff  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 

(d)  Improvement  Program  IX-3.02  Student  Internships 

There  is  a  need  for  educated  young  men  and  women  in  all  areas  of  public  service,  in- 
cluding the  criminal  justice  system.  Student  internships  provide  valuable  practical  experience 
for  youth,  and  provide  insights  into  the  workings  of  the  governmental  system. 

d-1   State  &  Local 

The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has  a  summer-long  Public  Service  Intern 
Program.  During  the  summer  of  1970,  approximately  200  interns,  graduate  and  under- 
graduate college  and  university  students,  worked  in  more  than  150  agencies  and  institu- 
tions across  the  Commonwealth,  many  of  them  criminal  justice  or  criminal  justice-re- 
lated agencies.  These  included  the  Departments  of  Community  Affairs,  Mental  Health, 
Public  Health,  Corrections,  Employment  Security,  Youth  Service  Board,  Parole  Board, 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  and  the  Massachusetts  Defender's 
Committee.  This  program  serves  both  to  introduce  talented  young  men  and  women  to 
public  service  careers  and  to  increase  the  understanding  of  youths  of  the  problems  and 
successes  of  State  government. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Massachusetts  has  been  awarded  $9,424,000  in  federal 
funds  for  crime  prevention  and  control  projects  as  a  result 
of  the  approval  of  its  1971  comprehensive  State  criminal 
justice  plan.   A  substantial  portion  of  these  funds  is  again 
available  on  the  basis  of  competitive  application  among 
eligible  cities,  towns,  counties,  regional  groupings,  and 
State  agencies. 

The  funds'  that  will  support  these  projects  were  awarded 
to  the  Commonwealth  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.   This  law  was  amended  in  1970,  so  that 
the  matching  ratio  on  grants  this  year  will  be  75%  federal  - 
25%  grantee.   However,  the  law  continues  to  require  that  75% 
of  these  funds  must  be  distributed  to  local  communities; 
leaving  25%  to  be  awarded  to  State  agencies.   The  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  develops  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  improving  the 
Criminal  Justice  System  and  administers  the  grant  application 
and  award  process. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  guide  is  to  quickly  and  easily 
acquaint  potential  grantees  with  the  projects  which  are  to  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.   The  balance  of  the  guide  pro- 
vides listings  of  grant  awards  made  under  this  program  in  1969 
and  in  1970  and  grant  awards  that  will  be  made  in  1971  on  a 
non-competitive  basis.   The  1971  non-competitive  awards  are 
so  designated  in  conformity  with  large  city,  high  crime  area, 
and  State-level  priorities  identified  by  the  Committee. 
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The  competitive  project  schedules  which  follow  are 
separated  into  two  sections.   The  first  deals  with  projects 
for  which  cities,  towns,  regional  groupings,  and  counties 
may  apply;  the  second  deals  with  projects  for  which  State 
agencies  may  apply.   Cities,  towns,  counties,  and  regional 
groupings  need  only  concern  themselves  with  the  first  sections, 
while  State  agencies  need  only  look  to  the  second  section  to 
determine  their  eligibility  for  a  project.   Projects  may  be 
repeated  in  the  different  sections. 

The  first  section  has  five  subdivisions  which  appear 
in  this  order: 

1.  Police 

2.  Courts,  Prosecution,  and  Defense 

3 .  Corrections 

4.  Juvenile  Delinquency 

5 .  Drugs  and  Alcohol 

Please  take  a  close  look  at  the  first  page  of  the 
police  subdivision  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  basic  for- 
mat of  the  guide.   Follow  the  headings  across  the  top  of  the 
page,  as  they  are  briefly  explained: 

1.   The  project  number  column  identifies  the 
project  numerically.   This  number  should 
always  be  used  by  the  applicant  when  corre- 
sponding with  the  Committee  concerning  a 
project. 


NOTE:   MANY  PROJECTS  APPEAR  IN  SEVERAL  CAT- 
EGORIES.  THE  FEDERAL  FUND  ALLOCATION 
SHOWN  IS  THE  TOTAL  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
PROJECT  IN  ALL  CATEGORIES. 
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2.  The  project  title  designates  the  official  name 
of  the  particular  project. 

3.  The  project  description  column  briefly  outlines 
the  nature  of  the  particular  project. 

4.  The  "Deadline  Date  for  Receipt  of  Applications" 
shows  the  date  after  which  applications  to  under- 
take the  project  will  no  longer  be  accepted.   Appli- 
cations must  be  received  or  post  marked  by  the  date 
listed  in  order  to  be  considered. 

5.  "Federal  Funds  Allocated"  sets  the  maximum  amount 
of  federal  monies  that  will  be  granted  for  the 
project.   In  certain  cases,  several  applications 
will  be  funded  under  a  given  project. 

6.  Under  the  heading  "Eligible  Applicants"  are 
columns  for  various  categories  of  local  govern- 
mental units. 

7.  The  last  column  headed  "Special  State  Agency 
Eligibility"  has  been  included  to  key  prospective 
State  agency  competitive  project  applicants  into 
the  State  agency  table  following  these  tables. 

The  "Eligible  Applicants"  section  is  separated  into  seven 
columns.   The  first  five  include  cities  and  towns,  split  into 
five  population  categories.   To  check  a  city  or  town's  eligi- 
bility for  a  project,  determine  the  city  or  town's  population 
as  established  in  the  1970  census,  then  look  to  the  column 
that  is  applicable.   Take,  for  example,  a  city  with  a  population 
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of  95,000.   To  establish  its  eligibility  for  a  project,  one 
would  look  to  the  "Over  75,000"  column  and,  if  there  is  an  "x" 
in  this  column  directly  to  the  right  of  the  project  listing, 
the  city  is  eligible.   Note  that  in  most  cases  more  than  one 
category  of  applicants  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  given 
project. 

The  sixth  column  deals  solely  with  regional  groupings  of 
cities  and  towns.   The  minimum  population  requirement  for  regional 
groupings  will  be  the  same  as  that  required  of  cities  and  towns 
for  the  same  project.   The  seventh  column  deals  with  counties. 
All  counties  are  eligible  when  the  column  is  checked. 

If  there  is  an  "x"  in  the  "Special  State  Agency  Eligibility" 
column  it  means  that  State  agencies  are  eligible  for  this  project. 
State  agencies  are  not  eligible  for  competitive  projects  not 
marked  in  this  column.   State  agencies  having  interest  in  projects 
so  marked  should  turn  to  the  "State  Agency"  table  following  these 
tables  to  determine  which  agencies  are  eligible. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  eligibility,  please 
address  your  questions  to  the  Committee  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Applying 

After  determining  which  project  or  projects  an  applicant 

is  interested  in,  he  should  write  to  the  Committee  expressing 

his  intent  to  apply  for  the  projects.   These  letters  should 

be  directed  to: 

Executive  Director 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and 

Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
Room  1230,  80  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts   02116 
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Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  you  will  be  sent  a  "Project 
Description  and  Criteria"  for  each  project  you  have  specified, 
forms  and  instructions  for  making  application,  and  information 
on  whom  to  contact  for  technical  and  administrative  assistance. 
Review 

Applications  received  on  or  before  the  deadline  date  will 
first  be  reviewed  by  the  staff  of  the  Governor's  Committee. 
The  staff  evaluation  is  based  upon  criteria  specified  in  the 
project  description  and  criteria,  and  upon  any  additional  criteria 
identified  as  essential  and  explicitly  specified  during  the  eval- 
uation process.   Adherence  to  matching  and  other  federal  require- 
ments will  also  be  subject  to  review. 

The  applications  and  staff  evaluation  are  then  considered 
by  a  Technical  Advisory  Panel  composed  of  persons  with  relevant 
expertise.   The  Panel  reviews  the  applications  and  staff  eval- 
uation,  and  formulates  recommendations  to  the  Proposal  Review 
Board  (a  subcommittee  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice)  regarding 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  applications,  and  suggested 
grant  conditions.   The  Proposal  Review  Board  then  reviews  the 
applications,  staff  evaluation,  and  Technical  Advisory  Panel 
recommendations  and  approves  or  disapproves  each  application. 

After  Proposal  Review  Board  decision  upon  an  application, 
notification  of  that  decision  is  mailed  to  the  applicant.   If 
the  application  is  disapproved,  the  applicant  is  given  one  week 
after  receipt  of  notification  during  which  he  may  file  a  written 
appeal  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  to  the  full  Committee. 
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TABLE  OF  1971  NON- COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 


POLICE  PROJECTS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


71-01   Optimum  Investigative 
Strategies-Property 
Crimes  and  Person 
Crimes 


71-02   Joint  Study  of  Labora- 
tories 


71-03 


71-04 


71-06 


Crime  Scene  Search 
Training  and  Equipment 


New  England  Organized 
Crime  Intelligence 
System 

Major  City  High  Crime 
Area  Security 


71-08   Violent  Crime  Program 

71-30   Drug  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation System 


71-33   Police  Planning  and 
Research  Units 

71-38   State  Police  Reorgani- 
zation 

71-46   Demonstration  Police 

Recruit  and  In-Service 
Training 


71-48   Police  .Command  Training 
Institute 


Newton  on  behalf   $135,000 
of  Newton,  Quincy 
and  the  District 
Attorney  of  the 
Northern  District 


Department  of 
Public  Safety 

Department  of 
Public  Safety 
for  Cities  and 
Towns  Partici- 
pating in  Crime 
Scene  Search 
Training 

Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 


10,000 
75,000 


8,520 


Boston,  Cambridge,   750,000 
Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Springfield  and 
Worcester 

Boston  140,000 

Department  of        75,000 
the  Attorney 
General 

Department  of        85,000 
Public  Safety 

Depa  r tment  of       265,000 
Public  Safety 

City  on  behalf  of    200,000 
the  Massachusetts 
Police  Training 
Council 

State  of  Maine  on    42,000 
behalf  of  the  North 
East  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement 
Management 
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TABLE  OF  1971  NON- COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 


POLICE  PROJECTS 

PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


71-49   Management  Training  for 
the  State  Police 

71-51   Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Master  Plan 


71-54 
71-55 
71-56 
71-59 


71-60 
71-62 


Civil  Service  Improve- 
ments 

State  Police  Selection 
and  Performance  Analysis 

Emergency  Communications 


Police  Teletype  Terminals 


Boston  Police  Information 
and  Communications  System 

Frequency  Management 


Department  of 
Public  Safety 

Massachusetts 
Board  of  Higher 
Education 

Division  of 
Civil  Service 

Department  of 
Public  Safety 

Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 


$  25,000 


28,480 


50,000 


25,000 


25,000 


Cities  and  Towns     110,000 
Approved  by  the 
Board  of  Teletype- 
writer Regulations 

Boston  500,000 


Governor's  Public   100,000 
Safety  Committee 
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TABLE  OF  1971  NON- COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 


COURTS,  PROSECUTIONS,  DEFENSE  PROJECTS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


71-04   New  England  Organized 
Crime  Intelligence 
System 

71-05    Organized  Crime  Unit 


71-20 


71-21 


71-30 


71-42 


71-43 


71-44 


71-57 


Judicial  and  Correctional 
Seminars 


Assessment  and  Accredita- 
tion of  Probation  Offices 


Drug  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation System 


Roxbury-Dorchester 
Community  Defenders 
Office 

Office  of  Administration- 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 


Office  of  Administration- 
Chief  Justice  of  the 
District  Courts 


State  Information 
Systems  Planning 


71-63   Juvenile  Law  Revision 


Governor's  Public  $   8,520 
Safety  Committee 


Department  of  the  120,000 
Attorney  General 

Department  of  Cor-   50,000 
rection  and  Office 
of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District 
Courts 

Office  of  the       25,000 
Commissioner 
of  Probation 

Department  of       75,000 
the  Attorney 
General 

Massachusetts      100,000 
Defenders 
Committee 

Office  of  the       65,000 
Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court 

Office  of  the       40,000 
Chief  Justice 
of  the  District 
Courts 

Department  of  Cor-  75,000 
rection,  Parole 
Board,  and  Office 
of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation 

Governor's  Public   10,000 
Safety  Committee 
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TABLE  OF  1971  NON- COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 


CORRECTION  PROJECTS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


71-08   Violent  Crime  Program 

71-20   Judicial  and  Correctional 
Seminars 


71-22   Vocational  Renabilitation 


71-26    Community- Based  Follow- 
up  of  Norfolk  Fellowship 

71-27   Development  of  Comprehen- 
sive Community- Based 
Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Programs 

71-29   Parole  Half -Way  House 

71-34   Joint  Correctional 

Planning  Commission 

71-57    State  Information 
Systems  Planning 


Boston 


$140,000 


Department  of  Cor-   50,000 
rection  and  Office 
of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District 
Courts 


Department  of 
Correction 

Depa  rtment  of 
Correction 

Boston 


100,000 

45,000 

200,000 


Parole  Board 


100,000 


Joint  Correctional  200,000 
Planning  Commission 

Department  of  Cor-  75,000 
rection,  Parole 
Board,  and  Office 
of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation 
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TABLE  OF  1971  NON- COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PROJECTS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


71-10   Youth  Resources  Bureaus 


71-11 

71-12 

71-16 
71-17 
71-18 

71-32 

71-39 
71-63 


Community  Residential 
Centers  of  Juveniles 


Community  High  Crime 
Area  Delinquency 
Prevention 


Brockton,  Cam-    $500,000 
bridge,  Middle- 
sex County,  New 
Bedford,  Spring- 
field and  Worcester 

Boston,  Lynn*  New  200,000 
Bedford  and  Spring- 
field 


Boston  and 
Somerville 


DYS  Planning  and  Develop-   Department  of 
ment  of  Community  Services  Youth  Services 


DYS  Parole  Volunteer 
Program 

Innovative  Educational 
Programs  at  DYS  Insti- 
tutions 

Department  of  Youth 
Services  Planning 
Capability 

DYS  Administrative  and 
Management  Services 

Juvenile  Law  Revision 


Department  of 
Youth  Services 

Department  of 
Youth  Services 


Department  of 
Youth  Services 


Department  of 
Youth  Services 

Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 


100,000 

250,000 
25,000 
60,000 

50,000 

50,000 
10,000 
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TABLE  OF  1971  NON- COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 

DRUGS  AND  ALCOHOL  PROJECTS 

PROJECT                                                    FEDERAL 
NUMBER PROJECT GRANTEE    FUNDS 

71-29    Parole  Half-Way  House       Parole  Board       $100,000 

71-30    Drug  Intelligence  Infor-    Department  of        75,000 
mat ion  System  the  Attorney 

General 

71-31    Community  Alcohol  Boston,  Lowell,      400,000 

Detoxification  and  Worcester 
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TABLE  OF  1971  NON- COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


71-35   Committee  Program 

Evaluation  Component 

71-45   Mass  Media  -  Public 
Education 


Governor's  Public  $150,000 
Safety  Committee 

Governor's  Public   50,000 
Safety  Committee 
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TABLE  OF  1970  AWARDS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


70-001  Development  of  Optimum 

Investigative  Strategies 
for  Property  Crimes 


70-004  Roxbury- Dorchester  Com- 
munity Defenders  Office 


70-006  Forensic  Science  Improve- 
ments -  Joint  Study  of 
Laboratories 

70-009   Forensic  Science  Improve- 
ments -   Neutron  Activa- 
tion Analysis 


70-010  Forensic  Science  Improve- 
ments -   Crime  Scene 
Search  Training 

70-014  Organized  Crime  Technical 
Assistance  Center 


70-015   Organized  Crime  Law 

Enforcement  Training 


70-016  Model  Local  or  Regional 

Organized  Crime  Investi- 
gation Capability 

70-018  Witness  Security 

70-019   Boston  Housing  Project  and 
Block  Security  Programs 

70-020  Major  City  High  Crime 

Area  Security  Programs 


70-023   Violent  Crime  Program 


Newton  on  behalf    $50,000 
of  Newton ,  Quincy, 
and  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  Northern 
District 

Massachusetts       20,000 
Defenders 
Committee 

Boston  and  the      10,000 
Department  of 
Public  Safety 

Governor's  Public   75,000 
Safety  Committee 
on  behalf  of  Lowell 
Technological  Insti- 
tute 

Department  of       15,000 
Public  Safety 


Department  of  the   50,000 
Attorney  General 
and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public 
Safety 

Department  of  the   30,000 
Attorney  General 
and/or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public 
Safety 

Department  of  the   25,000 
Attorney  General 


Suffolk  County      25,000 
Boston  200,000 


Cambridge,  Lynn,    200,000 
New  Bedford,       (total) 
Springfield, 
Worcester 


Boston 


25,000 
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TABLE  OF  1970  AWARDS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


70-024 

70-024 
70-024 

70-028 


70-030 

70-030 
70-030 
70-030 
70-030 
70-030 
70-030 
70-030 
70-030 
70-030 


Comprehensive  Attacks  on 
Auto  Theft  and  Burglary- 


Model  Conflict  Manage- 
ment Training 


Boston 

Lawrence 
Winchester 

Cambridge 


Disorder  Control  Coordina-   Brockton 
tion  and  Training 

Chelsea 
Chicopee 
Lynn 
Medford 
Quincy 
Springfield 
Woburn 
Worcester 
Metropolitan 
District 
Commission 


$32,230 

28,520 
28,250 

24,250 


24,500 

19,000 
28,532 
25,200 
19,500 
33,513 
27,852 
14,397 
29,205 
6,600 


70-032  Department  of  Youth 
Services  Planning 
Capability 

70-034  Department  of  Youth 
Services  Prevention 
Technical  Assistance 

70-036  Parole  Volunteer  Program 


70-037   Intensive  Juvenile 

Probation 
70-037 

70-038  Youth  Resources  Bureaus 
Continuation 


70-039 


70-039 


Worcester  and  Spring- 
field Youth  Resources 
Bureau 


Department  of 
Youth  Services 


Department  of 
Youth  Services 


Department  of 
Youth  Services 

Boston 

Worcester 

Brockton,  Cam- 
bridge, New 
Bedford,  Middle- 
sex County 


Springfield 


Worcester 


65,000 
10,000 

25,000 

44,294 

21,984 

120,000 
(total) 

20,000 
20,000 
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TABLE  OF  1970  AWARDS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


70-040   Community  Youth  Resources 
Bureau 

70-041  Youth  Resources  Bureau 
Capability  to  Purchase 
Services 


70-042  Urban  Area  Community 
Prevention  Program 


Somerville 


$23,030 


Selected  Existing   10,000 
Youth  Resource 
Bureaus  which  Docu- 
ment the  Need 


Boston 


50,000 


70-043 

70-043 
70-044 

70-044 
70-045 

70-046 

70-047 


70-047 
70-047 


Employment  Programs  Ser- 
ving Delinquent  and  Pre- 
Delinquent  Youth 


Innovative  Recreational- 
Educational  Enrichment 
Program 


Psychiatric  Services  to 
Delinquents  and  Their 
Families 

Therapy  to  Seriously 
Troublesome  Pre- 
Delinquents 

Community  Residential 
Treatment  Centers  for 
Juveniles 


Lawrence 

Worcester 
Somerville 

Springfield 
Boston 


Boston 


Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee 
on  behalf  of  Har- 
vard 

Boston 

Springfield 


49,762 

59,986 
40,520 

41,820 
50,000 

25,000 


11,500 


45,842 
45,441 


70-048  Assessment  and  Accredi- 
tation of  Probation 
Offices 

70-049  Model  Probation  Offices 


70-050 

70-050 
70-050 
70-050 


Probation  Volunteer 
programs 


70-051  Work  Release 


Office  of  the  35,000 
Commissioner  of 
probation 

Boston  49,320 

Boston  30,000 

Lawrence  20,000 

Lowell  20,000 

Worcester  23,402 

Department  of  50,000 
Correction 


TABLE  OF  1970  AWARDS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


70-061 
70-061 

70-061 

70-062 
70-063 


Boston 


Department  of 
Correction 


Boston 


70-052   Services  for  Released 
Offenders  Within  a 
Residential  Center 

70-053   Community- Based  Follow- 
up  of  Norfolk  Fellow- 
ship 

70-054  Development  of  a  Compre- 
hensive Community- Based 
Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation' Program  for  Boston 

70-055   Probation  Incentive  Design 


70-056   Interdisciplinary  Judi- 
cial-Correctional 
Seminars 

70-057   Referral  Handbooks 

70-058  Roxbury-Dorchester 

Community  Defenders 
Office 

70-059   Implementation  of  Recom- 
mendations Based  on  1969 
Research  into  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Processes 


70-060   STEP  Innovative  Educational  Department  of 

Program  at  a  Juvenile  In-   Youth  Services 
stitution 


Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of 
Probation 

Superior  Court 


Educational  Programs  for 
Institutions 


Family  Counselling 
Within  Institutions 

County  Institution  Re- 
source and  Referral 
Agents  and  Work  Re- 
lease Programs 


Boston 

Department  of 
Correction 
(STEP) 

Department  of 
Correction 
(Elma  Lewis) 

Department  of 
Correction 

Suffolk 


$100,000 


20,000 


100,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Boston 

9,927 

Massachusetts 
Defenders 
Committee 

50,000 

Department  of 
Correction 

25,000 

60,000 

10,135 
28,000 

26,865 

15,000 
30,000 


mi^ 


TABLE  OF  1970  AWARDS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


70-063 


70-063 


70-064 


70-065 

70-065 
70-065 

70-066 


70-067 


70-068 


70-070 


70-071 


70-072 


County  Institution  Re- 
source and  Referral 
Agents  and  Work  Re- 
lease Programs 


Evaluation  Methodology 
for  Rehabilitation 
Programs 

Community- Based  Drug 
Treatment  Programs 


Mental  Health  Technical 
Assistance  for  Drug 
Treatment  Programs 

Specialized  Probation 
Caseload 

Drug  Ha If -Way  House 
(Specialized  Parole 
Caseload) 

Data  Collection  and 
Analysis  Methodology 

Inventory  and  Evaluation 
of  Drug  Treatment  Pro- 
grams 

Drug  Training,  Manual, 
and  Technical  Assis- 
tance for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers 


70-073   Boston  Community- Based 
Alcohol  Detoxification 
Program 

70-074   Community- Based  Alcohol 
Detoxification  Program 


Norfolk 


Worcester 

Department  of 
Correction 


Cambridge 

Lawrence 
Worcester 

Department  of 
Mental  Health 


Bristol  County 


Parole  Board 


Department  of 
Mental  Health 

Department  of 
Mental  Health 


Department  of 
the  Attorney 
General 


Boston 


$29,980 

30,000 
20,000 

67,100 

75,000 
55,000 

12,000 

15,000 
60,000 

15,000 
15,000 

50,000 


Worcester 


150,000 


59,000 


70-075   Urban  and  Suburban  Police 
Chiefs '  Conferences 


Lynnfield  on  be- 
half of  Massachu- 
setts Chiefs  of 
Police  Association 


10,000 


70-076   Police  Planning  and 
Research  Units 


-29- 


Brockton 


9,000 


TABLE  OF  1970  AWARDS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 

70-076 

70-076 
70-076 

70-076 
70-076 
70-076 

70-077 
70-078 


70-081 

70-083 
70-084 
70-086 


70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 
70-086 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


Police  Planning  and 
Research  Units 


Police  Planning  and 
Research  Units 

Joint  Correctional  Plan- 
ning and  Action  Capa- 
bility 

Committee  Program  Evalu- 
ation Component 

Team  Policing 

Family  Crisis  Unit 

Management  Studies  of 
Criminal  justice 
Agencies 


Lowell  $13,800 

Lynn  9,400 

New  Bedford  10,000 

Newton  10,000 

Quincy  16,200 

Worcester  18,367 

Department  of  40,000 
Public  Safety 

Joint  Correctional  55,000 
Planning  Commis- 
sion 


Governor's  Public 

25,000 

Safety  Committee 

Holyoke 

40,000 

Lowell 

25,000 

Amherst 

9,000 

Auburn 

10,000 

Beverly 

12,500 

Framingham 

10,542 

Holyoke 

10,000 

Lynn 

15,000 

Marlborough 

7,097 

Milton 

15,000 

Peabody 

7,260 

Plymouth 

14,000 

Revere 

15,000 

Salem 

10,000 

Water town 

12,000 

Worcester 

15,000 

70-089 


70-091 


Police  Command  Training 
Institute 


Demonstration  Police 
Recruit  and  In- 
Service  Training 


Governor's  Public   20,000 
Safety  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the 
Command  Training 
Institute 

Lowell  100,000 
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TABLE  OF  1970  AWARDS 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


PROJECT 


GRANTEE 


FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


70-092  Joint  Probation- 
Parole  Training 


70-093   Training  Material 
Preparation 

70-094   Training  Keys 


70-096 
70-096 
70-096 
70-096 


70-096 


In-Service  Training 


70-097  Management  Training 
for  State  Police 

70-099   Community  Service 
Officers 

70-101   Specialized  Skills 
70-101 


70-101 

70-102 
70-102 
70-102 
70-102 


Internships 


70-103   District  Court 

Prosecutors 
70-103 

70-103 
70-103 
70-103 

70-105  Model  Community  College 
Curriculum 

70-106  Police  Teletype  Terminals 


Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of 
Probation  and 
Parole  Board 


Boston 


$10,000 


Medf ord 

25,000 

Various  Cities 

20,000 

and  Towns 

Boston 

91,400 

Brockton 

10,000 

Lawrence 

12,240 

Metropolitan 

8,400 

District 

Commission 

Quincy 

22,300 

Department  of 

15,000 

Public  Safety 

24,817 


Boston 

48,000 

Depa  rtment  of 

15,000 

Correction 

Chief  Justice  of 

13,600 

District  Courts 

Lawrence 

12,000 

Lawrence 

9,000 

New  Bedford 

11,826 

Department  of 

12,646 

Public  Safety 

Middlesex  County  57,600 

Middlesex  County  5,000 

Suffolk  County  34,575 

Suffolk  County  5,000 

Worcester  County  14,500 

Board  of  Regional  20,000 
Community  Colleges 


Various  Cities 
and  Towns 


96,899 


70-107   Boston  Police  Information   Boston 
and  Communications  System 


350,000 
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70-109  Municipal  Police  Radio 


70-111  State  Police  Communica- 
tions System 


70-114 


70-115 
70-115 
70-115 
70-115 
70-115 
70-115 
70-115 
70-115 

70-116 

70-116 

70-117 


Woburn  on  behalf 

of  Massachusetts 

Chiefs  of  Police 
Association 

Department  of 
Public  Safety 


Court  Management  Informa-   Plymouth  County 
tion  Systems  for  District 
Courts 


Police  Data  Handling 


Police  Dispatching 
and  Patrol 


Analysis  of  Correctional 
Information  Needs 


Barnstable 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Everett 

Medf ord 

Newton 

Quincy 

Newton 

Quincy 

Departments  of 
Probation/  Cor- 
rection, Parole 
and  Youth  Services 


$40,500 

60,000 
37,500 


18,000 
18,000 
19,650 
12,000 
15,600 
20,000 
22,899 
78,851 

22,000 

18,000 

120,000 


70-118  Information  and  Communi- 
cations Technical  Assis- 
tance capability 

70-119   Juvenile  Law  Revision 


Governor' s 
Committee 


Governor ' s 
Committee 


45,000 


10,000 
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69-1 

69-4 

69-5 
69-5 
69-5 

69-5A 
69-7A 

69-8 

69-13 
69-14 
69-14 

69-15 
69-15 
69-15 
69-15 
69-15 
69-15 
69-15 
69-15 
69-15 

69-16 
69-18 
69-19 


Civil  Disorder  Prevention 
and  Control  Training 

Police  Community 
Relations 

Youth  Resources  Bureaus 


Youth  Resources  Bureaus 
Evaluation 

Forensic  Science  Improve- 
ment Program  (Crime  Scene 
Search  Training) 

Forensic  Science  Improve- 
ment Program  (Crime  Lab- 
oratory Modernization) 


Riot  Control  Communica- 
tions Equipment 


Riot  Control  Equipment 


New  Bedford 


Cambridge 


Brockton 
Cambridge 
New  Bedford 

Cambridge 


Department  of 
Public  Safety 


Boston 


Riot  Control  Training 
Program 

Organized  Crime  Investi- 
gation Training  Program 


Boston 


Department  of  the 
Attorney  General 


Preliminary  Design  of  Tech-  Department  of  the 
nical  Assistance  Center  Attorney  General 
for  Organized  Crime  Control 


$15,000 
12,715 


25,850 
23,970 
12,466 

4,714 


8,000 


5,000 


New  Bedford 

12,000 

Metropolitan  Dis- 

16,800 

trict  Commission 

Department  of 

12,525 

Public  Safety 

Barnstable  County 

2,765 

Boston 

5,000 

Chicopee 

1,358 

Framingham 

1,359 

Holyoke 

1,359 

Newton 

1,359 

Quincy 

1,800 

Springfield 

8,500 

Worcester 

10,080 

69-21   District  Court  Prosecutors  Middlesex  County 


21,830 


9,900 


4,950 


11,500 
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69-22 

69-22 
69-22 

69-23 


69-24 


69-25 


69-26 


69-33 


69-33 


Student  Prosecutor 
Programs 


Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  under  Emergency 
Circumstances 

Specialized  Probation 
Caseloads 

Specialized  Parole 
Caseloads 

Correction  Pre-release 
Center 


69-26A  Research  in  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Processes 

69-29   Halfway  House  Study 


69-44 


69- 
45/67 


Intensive  Juvenile 
Probation 


69-34   Local  Law  Enforcement 
Recruitment 

69-35   Police  Cadets 

69-38   Supervisory  Training 
for  Police  Officers 


Judicial  Sentencing 
Conference 

Roxbury-Dorchester  Com- 
munity Defenders  Office 


Middlesex  County    $  5,000 


Suffolk  County 
Norfolk  County 

Boston 


Bristol  County 


Parole  Board 


Department  of 
Correction 

Department  of 
Correction 

Department  of 
Correction 

Hampden  County 

Boston 

Boston 


Qu  i  ncy/Newton 


5,000 
5,000 

5,000 


8,000 

8,000 

12,330 

17,000 

12,000 

18,000 
25,000 
18,000 

8,000 


Massachusetts  Police  15,430 
Training  Council 


Massachusetts 
Superior  Court 

Massachusetts 
Defenders 
Committee 


4,950 


13,950 


69-47B  Probation  Management 
Institute 

69-48   Police  Juvenile  Officer 
Training 


Office  of  the  Commis-  5,000 
sioner  of  Probation 

La wr enc  e  6,000 
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69-53   Police  Precinct  Crime 
Analysis 

69-54   Police  Department  Re- 
search and  Planning 


Boston 


Medf ord 


$11,945 
9,000 


69-62 

69-62 
69-62 

69-63 

69-63 

69-66 


69-66 
69-66 
69-66 

69-66 

69-66 
69-66 
69-6t 
69-66 

69-72 


69-73 


69-75 


Police  Department  Man- 
agement Surveys 


District  Attorney  Office 
Management  Survey 


Data  Handling  and  Communi- 
cations Technical  Assis- 
tance and  Equipment 


Regional  Crime  Infor- 
mation Bureau 


Regional  Crime  Strike 
Teams 

Police  Agency  Pooling 
and  Sharing  Analyses 


Auburn 

8,870 

Marlborough 

5,745 

Quincy 

14,615 

Suffolk  County 

16,000 

Plymouth  County 

8,000 

Department  of 

20,000 

Public  Safety 

Barnstable  County 

10,000 

Franklin  County 

15,000 

Municipal  Police- 

15,000 

Science  Institute 

Quincy /South 

15,000 

Metropol 

Attleboro 

6,200 

Boston 

30,300 

Richmond 

2,500 

Springfield 

15,000 

Southeastern  Re- 

8,000 

gional  Planning 

and  Economic 

Development  Dis- 

trict 

Northern  Middlesex 

8,000 

Area  Commission 

Southeastern  Re- 

8,000 

gional  Planning 
and  Economic 
Development  Dis- 
trict 
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